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1.  Introduction  y  ^ 

Simulation  now  requires  vast  amounts  of  qpu  time.  This  severly  limits  the  size  of  a  design 
that  can  be  tested  thoroughly.  Iticremental  simulation  is  a  possible  solution  to  these  limit 

<  / 

Specific  synthesis  and  anMysis  tools  are  also  proposed.  \The  primary  purpose  of  this  project  is 
to  allow  the  designer  to  make  his  changes  and  optimizaticint  at  as  high  a  level  as  possible,  but 
allowing  him  to  observe  the  ramifications  of  his  changes  at  a  lower  level  and  to  help  guide  the 
synthesis  routines  in  the  selection  of  a  good  design.  This  user  guidance  is  necessary  because  of 
the  huge  design  search  space  faced  by  synthesis  programs.  tmJf  1  I 
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2.1.  Incremental  SUmitation 

We  proposed  two  incremental  simulation  algorithms,  the  incrementaMn-space  and  ' 
incremental-in-time  algorithms,  and  implcmlnted  them  in  our  THOR  simulation  system.  These 
two  algorithms  are  comparable  to  each  other  one  sho#s  better  performance  for  some  circuits 
over  the  other,  depending  on  the  circuit  structure  and  topology  of  the  circuit  under  simulation. 


2.2.  Behavioral  Synthesis:  Hermod  System 
\jhe  primary  puipose  of  this  project  is  to  allow  the  designer  to  make  changes  and 
optimizations  at  as  high  a  level  as  possible,  while  allowing  him  to  observe  the  ramifications  qf 
his  changes  at  a  lower  level  and  to  help  guide  the  synthesis  routines  in  the  selection  of  a  good 
design.  This  user  guidance  is  necessary  because  of  the  huge  design  search  space  faced  by 
synthesis  programs.  \  The  synthesis  system  displays  the  data/control  flow  graph  extracted  from  a 
functional  model  on  the  window  screen.  And  register-transfer  representation  of  a  behavioral 
level  description  is  displayed  on  the  screen  after  optimization  effort  by  the  system. 
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3.  Future  Work 

1.  Simulation:  More  experiment  on  a  hybrid  version  of  the  incremental  simulator,  and  install 
incremental  THOR  simulator  at  "cad  directory. 

2.  behavioral  synthesis:  Partitioning  in  behavioral  synthesis  will  be  investigated.  In  the  VLSI 
design,  it  is  important  to  partition  the  hardware  at  the  early  stage  of  design  to  generate  good 
quality  designs.  Partitioning  of  algorithmic/behavioral  descriptions  should  provide  the 
synthesizer  with  the  capability  to  explore  design  space  effectively.  Algorithmic  partitioning  can 
be  achieved  by  splitting  a  procedure  into  multiple  processes  that  can  be  executed  concurrently  or 
be  pipelined.  Algorithmic  partidoner  will  be  designed  for  the  behavioral  descriptions  written 
HardwareC,  the  high  level  language  for  Hercules  synthesis  system. 

4.  Publications 

One  paper  is  published  and  another  one  is  accepted  for  possible  publication  around  the  end  of 
1988.  They  are  listed  below: 

[1]  S.Y.  Hwang,  T.  Blank,  and  k.  Choi, 

"Fast  Functional  Simulation;  An  Incremental  Approach", 

IEEE  Trans,  on  Corr^uter-Aided  Design  of  Integrated  Systems  and  Circuits, 

CAD-1  (7),  July  1988,  pp.  765-774. 

[2]  M.  Odani,  S.Y.  Hwang,  T.  Blank,  andj^.  Rokicki, 

"The  Hermod  Behavioral  Synthesis  System",  Jdurnal  of  Systems  and  Software, 
to  appear  in  1989. 
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Abstract 

Two  impoiunt  parallel  aichitectuie  types  are  the  •bared-memory 
architectures  and  the  message-passing  architectures.  In  the  past 
researchers  working  on  the  paraUel  implementaiians  of  production 
systems  have  focussed  either  on  shared-memory  mulbprooeston  or 
on  qiecial  purpose  architectures.  Message-passing  computers  have 
not  been  studied.  The  main  reasons  have  been  the  large  message- 
passing  latency  (as  large  as  a  few  milliseconds)  and  high  message 
reception  overheads  (several  hundred  microseconds)  exhibited  by  tte 
first  generation  mesMge-passing  computers.  These  overheads  are  too 
large  for  the  parallel  implementation  of  production  systems,  sdtere  it 
is  necessary  to  exploit  parallelism  at  a  very  fine  granularity  to  obtain 
significant  ^eed-up  (subtasks  execuu  about  100  machine 
instructiotu).  Hoarever,  recent  advances  in  interconnection  network 
technology  and  processing  node  design  have  cut  the  nftwoik  latency 
and  message  reception  overhead  by  2-3  orders  of  magnitude,  making 
these  computers  much  more  interesting.  In  this  p^r  we  present 
techniques  for  m^iping  produebon  syflemt  onto  message-passing 
computers.  We  show  that  using  a  concurrent  distributed  hash  table 
data  structure,  it  is  possible  to  exploit  parallelism  at  a  verv  fine  ^ 
granularity  and  to  obtain  significant  qreed-iqis  from  parallelism  . 


1.  Introduction 

Produebon  systems  (or  rule-based  systems)  occupy  a  prominem 
place  in  the  field  of  AL  They  have  been  used  extensively  in  the 
attempts  to  understand  the  nature  of  intelligence  at  well  as  to  develop 
expert  systems  panning  a  wide  variety  of  applicabons.  Produebon 
system  programs,  however,  are  computabon  intensive  and  tun 
slowly.  This  slows  down  research  and  limits  the  utility  of  these 
systems.  In  this  paper,  we  examine  the  suitability  of  message-passing 
com{Mters  (MPCs)  for  etqdoibng  parallelism  to  spe^-np  the 
execubon  of  produebon  systems. 

To  obtain  significant  apeed-up  from  pataOelism  in  produebon 
systems  it  is  necessary  to  exploit  pa^elism  at  a  very  fine 
granularity.  For  examfde,  the  average  number  of  insttuebons 
executed  by  subtasks  in  the  parallel  implementabon  suggested  in 
[10]  is  only  about  100.  In  the  past,  tesear^ers  have  explored  the  use 
of  special-purpose  architectures  and  shared  memory  mulbprocessors 
to  culture  this  fine-grained  parallelion  [10, 16, 17, 18, 11,21]. 
However,  the  performance  of  MFCs  for  produebon  systems  has  not 
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been  analyzed.  Considering  MPCs  is  important,  because  MPCs 
represent  a  major  architectural  and  programming  model  in  current 
use.  deviously,  the  communicabon  delays  in  the  MPCs  made  them 
impossiMe  to  be  uaed  for  the  purpose  of  eiqiloibng  fine  grained 
pa^elism.  However,  recent  d^elopmenu  in  the  implementabons 
of  MPCs  [3],  have  reduced  the  communicabon  delays  and  the 
message  processing  overheads  by  2-3  orders  of  magrunide.  The 
presence  of  these  new  genetabon  MPCs  such  as  the  AMETEK-2010 
[19]  makes  it  interesting  to  consider  MPCs  for  implemenbng 
produebon  systems. 

This  p^r  is  organized  as  follows.  Seebon  2  describes  the  OPSS 
produebon  system  and  the  Rete  marching  algonthm  used  in 
implemenbng  it.  Seebon  3  describes  recent  developments  in  the 
MPCs  and  presents  the  assumpbons  about  their  execubon  times 
which  we  will  use  in  our  analysis.  Seebon  4  presents  our  scheme  for 
implementing  OPSS  on  the  MDPCs.  We  then  evaluate  its  performance 
and  compare  it  with  other  parallel  implementabons  of  produebon 
systems. 


2:  Background 


2.1.  OPSS 

An  OPSS  [2]  produebon  system  is  composed  of  a  set  of  tf-ihen 
rules  called  produebons  that  make  up  the  production  memory,  and  a 
databaae  of  temporary  asaerbons,  called  the  working  memory.  The 
individual  asaerbons  are  called  working  memory  elements  (WMEs), 
which  are  lists  of  amibute-value  pairs.  Each  pn^uebon  consists  of  a 
conjunebon  of  condibon  elements  (CEs)  corresponding  to  the  if  part 
of  the  rule  (the  left-hand  side  or  LHS),  and  a  set  of'acbons 
corresponding  to  the  then  part  of  the  rule  (the  right-hand  aide  or 
RHS). 

The  CEs  in  a  produebon  connst  of  attnbute-value  tests,  where 
some  aiuibutes  may  contain  variables  as  values.  The  attribute-value 
lesu  of  a  CE  must  all  be  matched  by  a  WME  for  the  CE  to  match;  the 
variables  in  the  condibon  element  may  match  any  value,  but  if  the 
variable  occurs  in  more  than  one  CE  of  a  pr^uebon,  then  all 
occurrences  of  the  variable  mutt  match  identical  values.  When  all 
the  CEs  of  a  produebon  are  matched,  the  produebon  it  tabbied,  and 
an  instanbabon  of  the  produebon  (a  list  of  WMEs  that  matched  it),  it 
created  and  entered  into  the  conflict  set.  The  produebon  system  uses 
a  selecbon  procedure  called  cenftict~resolution  to  choose  a 
produebon  from  the  conflict  set,  v^ch  is  then  fired.  When  a 
produebon  fires,  the  RHS  acbont  associated  with  that  produebon  are 
executed.  The  RHS  acbons  can  add,  remove  or  modify  WMEs,  or 
perform  I/O. 

The  produebon  system  is  executed  by  an  inteipreter  that 
repeatedly  cycles  through  three  steps:  match,  eonflicl-retolu/ion,  and 
act.  The  matching  procedure  determines  the  set  of  tabtCed 
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productions,  the  eonfUct-icsolution  procedure  selects  the  highest 
priority  inAantisboa.  and  the  act  proceduR  eaecoies  iu  RHS. 


Z2.Rete 

Rcte  |7]  is  a  highly  efficient  match  algorithm  that  is  also  suiuble 
for  parallel  implementations  (9],  Rete  gains  its  efficiency  from  two 
opiimiaatioos.  Hnt,  it  exploits  the  fact  that  only  a  small  fraction  of 
working  memery  changes  each  cycle  by  storing  results  of  match  from 
previous  cycles  and  using  them  in  subsequent  cycles.  Second,  it 
ei^loits  the  commonality  between  CEs  of  productions,  to  reduce  the 
number  of  tests  performed. 

Rete  uses  a  qrecial  kind  of  a  data-flow  netwoik  compiled  from  the 
LHSs  of  productions  to  perform  match.  The  tKtwotk  is  generated  at 
compile  time,  before  the  production  system  is  actually  tun.  The 
entities  that  flow  in  this  network  ate  called  toktns,  which  consitt  of  a 
tag,  a  list  efWME  time-tagt,  and  a  list  cf  variable  bindings.  The  tag 
it  either  a  or  a  -  indicating  the  additim  or  deletion  of  a  WME.  The 
list  of  WME  time-tagt  identifies  the  data  elements  matching  a 
subsequence  of  CEs  in  the  production.  The  list  of  variaUe  bindings 
associated  with  a  token  corretponds  to  the  bindings  created  for 
variables  in  those  CEs  that  the  system  it  trying  to  match  or  has 
already  matched. 

There  are  primarily  three  types  of  nodes  in  the  network  which  uae 
the  tokens  described  above  to  perform  match: 

1.  Consiant-test  nodes:  These  ate  used  to  test  the  constant- 
value  attributes  of  the  QEs  and  always  ^>pear  in  the  top 
part  of  the  network.  They  take  less  than  10%  of  the  time 
^>eot  in  Match. 

2.  Memory  nodes:  These  store  the  results  of  the  match  phase 
from  previous  cycles  as  state.  This  state  consists  of  a  list 

of  the  tokens  that  match  a  part  of  the  LHS  of  the  ^ 

associated  productiotL  This  way  only  changes  made  to  *' 
the  woddng  memory  by  the  most  recent  production  firing 
have  to  be  processed  every  cycle. 

3.  Two'input  nodes:  These  test  for  joint  satisfaction  of  CEs 
in  the  LHS  of  a  production.  Both  inputs  of  a  two-irqnrt 
node  come  from  memory  nodes.  Wten  a  token  anives 
from  the  Ufi  memory,  i.e.,  on  the  left  input  of  a  two-input 
node,  it  is  compared  to  each  token  stored  in  the  right 
memory.  All  token  pairs  that  have  consistent  variable 
bindings  ate  sent  to  the  successors  of  dte  two-input  node. 
Similar  action  occurs  when  a  token  arrives  from  the  tight 
memoty.  We  refer  to  such  an  action  u  a  node-activation. 

Rgure  2-1  shows  the  Rete  net  for  a  production  named  PI. 


3.  Message-Passing  Computers  and  Assumptions 

MPCs  arc  MIMD  computers  based  on  the  programming  model  of 
concurrent  processes  coitununicating  by  message  passing.  There  is 
no  global  shared  memory  and  hence  communication  between  the 
concurrent  processes  is  explicit  as  in  Hoare's  CSP  [12],  though  not 
necessarily  synchronous.  The  early  MPCs  such  as  Che  Cosmic 
Cube  [20]  had  a  high  network  latency  of  about  -2  millisecond  (ms) 
and  a  high  overhead  of  message  handling  of  about  -300 
microseconds  (ps).  As  a  result,  it  was  impouible  to  exploit 
parallelism  at  the  fine  granularity  of  SO-100  ps  as  is  necessary  in 
production  systems. 

Recent  developments  in  MPCs  such  as  worm -hole  routing  [4]  have 
reduced  the  ttetwotk  latencies  to  2-3  ps  and  the  use  of  special 
processors  such  u  the  MDP  (Message  Driven  Processor)  [5]  can 
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Figure  3-1:  The  Rete  networit. 


potentially  reduce  the  message  lecepdcn  overhead  by  an  order  of 
magnimde.  With  today's  VLSI  technology,  it  is  possible  to  construct 
MTCs  with  Ihousattds  of  processing  nodes  and  hundreds  of 
megabytes  of  memory  [3].  Thus  very  fine  grain  parallelism  can  now 
be  exploited  easily  with  tte  MPCs. 

This  raises  the  issue  of  whether  ptoductian  systems  can  be 
implemeated  efficiently  on  the  MPCs  to  give  good  qpeedups,  which 
we  analyze  in  detail  in  this  p^rer.  For  the  purpose  of  this  analysis, 
sve  assume  a  32-ary  2-ciibe  archiieciwe  (1024  nodes),  with  a  4  MJF5 
processor  at  each  node  similar  to  the  MDP.  The  various  times  that 
required  for  our  analysis  ate  at  follows.  The  latency  of  wormhole 
routing  it  given  by 

Where  — 

Channel  Delay,  assuirted  to  be  50  naoosecoadt 
(ns),  as  in  [3]. 

W  Channel  'Width,  assumed  to  be  16  bits. 

L  Length  of  the  message  in  bits. 

D  Distance  or  number  of  hops  traveled  by  the 

message.  If  two  processing  nodes  ate  ^ected  at 
random  in  a  k-ary  n-cube,  then  numberm  hops  is 
n*(k^  -  l)/3k  •  22  for  our  32-ary  2-cube. 

We  assume  that  the  MDP  is  driven  by  a  100  ns  clock  and  that  the 
time  to  execute  a  send  (broadcast)  command  is 

(5  4-  M*0)  caloek  cveloo. 

where  a  message  of  Q  words  it  to  be  sent  to  N  sites  [S].  The 
overhead  of  receiving  messages  it  assumed  insignificant  [S].  Thus 
there  are  two  delays  associated  with  a  message:  T,  in  transmiuioo, 
in  its  communication. 


4,  Mapping  Rete  on  the  MFC 

In  this  section  we  describe  our  mapping  of  Rete  on  the  MPCs.  We 
draw  heavily  from  our  previous  woik  with  the  PSM  implementatiotu 
of  production  systems  on  shared-memory  multiprocessors  [9, 10, 21]. 

One  possible  scheme  for  implementing  OPS5  on  the  MPCs  arises 


from  viewing  Reie  in  an  object-orienttd  manner,  where  the  nodes  of 
Reie  aie  ebjecu  and  tokens  are  mcasages.  This  scheme  m^  a  single 
object  (node)  of  Rete  onto  a  single  ptoccssor  of  the  MFC.  However, 
diere  are  two  sehous  pnbiems:  (1)  The  m^tping  requiics  one 
processor  per  node  of  the  Rete  net,  and  die  processor  utilizatioa  of 
such  a  scheme  is  expected  to  be  very  low;  (2)  Often,  the  processing 
of  a  WME  change  results  in  mult^le  activations  of  the  same  Rete 
node,  which  in  die  above  mapping  would  be  processed  sequentially 
on  the  same  FE,  thus  causing  Aat  PE  to  be  a  boitdeneck. 


node  processors  set  processors 

Flgnrc  4-1:  A  hi^  level  view  of  the  Mapping  on  the  MFCs. 


To  overcome  the  limitations  of  above  mapping,  we  propose  an 
alternative  mapping,  a  high-level  picture  of  which  is  shown  in  Hgure 
4-1.  At  the  hcait  of  this  mapping  it  a  concurrent  distributed 
hash-table  [6]  data  ttiueture  that  enaUet  fine-grain  exploitation  of 
concuireacy.  The  details  are  described  Uter  in  this  section.  As 
shown  in  the  figure  4-1,  the  parallel  mapping  consists  of  1  controL 
processor,  4  constant-node  processors,  4  corflict  set  processorr,  um 
the  rest  ate  match  processors.  The  constant-test  nodes  of  the  Rete  net 
are  divided  into  4  parts  and  assigned  to  the  constant-node  processors. 
The  match  prooesson  perform  the  function  of  the  test  of  the  Rete  net. 
The  conflict-set  processors  perform  conflict-resolution  on  the 
instantiations  seat  to  them.  Subsequendy,  they  send  the  best 
instantiation  to  the  control  processor.  The  control  processor  is 
responsible  far  peTfotming  conflict-resoludon  among  the  best 
instantiations,  evaluating  the  RHS  and  performing  other  ftmedons  of 
the  interpreter. 

As  mendoned  in  Section  2.2,  most  of  the  time  in  match  is  spent 
processing  two-input  node  activations.  Hashing  the  contents  of  die 
associated  memory  nodes,  instead  of  storing  them  in  linear  lists, 
reduces  the  number  of  comparisons  performed  during  a  node- 
activation  and  thus  improves  the  performance  of  Rete.  One  hash 
table  is  used  for  all  left  memory  nodes  in  the  network  and  the  other 
for  aD  right  memory  nodes.  The  hash  function  that  is  applied  to  the 
tokens  takes  into  account  (1)  the  variable  bindings  tested  for  equality 
at  the  two-input  node,  and  (2)  the  unique  node-identifier  of  the 
destination  two-input  node.  This  permits  quick  detection  of  the 
tokens  that  are  likely  to  pass  the  equal  variable  tesu. 

fo  our  mapping,  to  allow  the  paraOel  processing  of  (1)  tokens 
destined  for  the  same  two-input  node  and  (2)  tokens  destined  for 
different  two-input  nodes,  the  hash  tables  buckets  storing  the  tokens 
are  distributed  among  the  PEs  of  the  processor  array.  In  particulv,  a 
small  number  of  corresponding  buckets  from  the  left  and  right  hash 
tables  are  assigned  to  each  processor  pair  in  the  array  ~  the  left- 
buckeu  to  the  left  processor  and  the  right  buckets  to  the  right 
processor.  (Note  that  when  processing  a  node  activation,  the  left  and 


light  buckets  at  only  one  index  need  to  be  accessed.)  This  mapping  is 
pictorially  depicted  in  Hgure  4-2.  There  is  one  restriction  on  tiie 
communication  with  the  processor-pair  —  it  can  only  be  done 
tiirough  the  l^-processor.  Allowing  communication  iviih  both  left 
and  right  processors  can  result  in  creation  of  du^caie  tokens  leading 
to  incorrect  behavior,  and  h  does  not  gain  as  mu^  in  concurrency. 


Token  Structure 


Figure  4-2:  The  detailed  mapping. 


A  processor-pair  together  performs  the  activity  of  a  angle  node 
activation.  Consider  the  case  when  a  token  corresponding  to  the 
left-activation  of  a  two-input  node  arrives  at  a  processor-pair.  The 
left  processor  immediately  transmits  the  token  to  the  right  processor. 
The  left  processor  then  copies  the  token  into  a  data-structure  and  adds 
it  to  the  appropriate  hash-table  bucket  Meanwhile,  the  tight 
processor  compares  the  token  with  contents  of  the  appropriate  tight 
bucket  to  generate  tokens  required  for  successor  node  activations. 
The  light-processor  then  calculates  the  hash  value  for  the  newly 
created  tokens,  and  tends  each  token  to  the  processor  pair  which 
owns  the  buckets  that  it  hashes  to.  The  activities  performed  by  the 
individual  processors  of  the  processor  pair  are  called  micro-tasks,  and 
all  the  micro-tasks  on  the  various  processor  pairs  are  performed  in 
paralleL 

The  performance  of  this  scheme  depends  on  the  discriminability  of 
hashing.  Two  observations  can  be  made  in  this  respect: 

1.  Hashing  is  based  on  equality  tests  in  CEs  and  90%  of  the 
tests  at  two  input  nodes  are  equality  tests  [9]. 


2.  IW  lock*  on  Ihe  hub  table*  in  the  PSM  inqtleiDcatUMai 
have  not  been  aaea  to  be  bottleneck*  (10. 21]. 

Thu*  buhing  i*  not  expeciatl  to  be  a  pioblein  in  general. 
However,  in  certain  productian  ayatem*.  a  large  number  of  two-input 
node*  do  not  have  any  tect*.  Fm  nKh  node*,  various  schemes  w 
propoaed  in  (1],  can  be  used  to  introduce  diactiminability  into  the 
tokens  generated.  Fuithermore,  when  the  compiler  does  come  acrou 
nodes  which  cannot  be  hashed,  it  can  usign  a  larger  number  of 
processors  for  that  pair  of  buckets,  (since  all  the  tokens  would  end  up 
in  a  tingle  pair  of  buckets)  thus  breaking  up  the  piooesang. 

The  code  for  the  Rete  net  it  to  be  encoded  in  the  OPS83  (8) 
software  technology.  With  this  encoding,  large  OPS5  programs  (with 
••  1(X)0  productions)  require  about  1-2  Mbytes  of  memory  —  a 
problem,  since  each  MFC  processor  hu  only  10-20  kbytes  ci  local 
memory.  We  therefore  use  two  strategies  to  save  space: 

1.  Partition  the  nodes  of  Rete  such  that  each  processor 
evaluates  nodes  from  only  one  partition.  This 
partitioning  it  easily  achieved  if  the  hath  functian 
preserves  some  bits  from  the  node-id.  To  avoid 
contentioo.  nodes  belong  to  a  tistgle  productian  are  put 
into  different  partitions. 

2.  One  cause  of  the  large  memory  requirement  it  the  in-line 
expansion  of  procedures.  We  can  instead  encode  the  two- 
input  nodes  into  structures  of  14  bytes,  indexed  by  the 
nt^-id.  A  small  performance  penalty  of  loading  the 
required  infotmstian  into  registers  it  then  paid  in  the 
beginning  of  the  computation. 

The  system's  overall  operatian  it  u  follows: 

1. The  control  processor  evaluates  a  WME  change  and 
transmits  it  to  the  constant  node  processors. 

2.  The  constant  node  ptooessors  match  the  WME  with  the  ^ 
constants  in  the  Cl^  The  result  of  this  match  is  tokens 
that  have  bindings  for  the  variables  in  matched  CEs. 
These  token*  represent  individual  node  activations  and 

are  sent  to  appropriate  procetsor  pairs. 

3.  The  following  step*  are  then  repeated  by  the  processor- 
pairs  until  completion  of  match: 

•  Split  the  node-activaiion  into  micto-tssk*  and 
perform  them  in  paraUeL 

•  Count  the  number  of  successor  token*  generated 
due  to  this  token;  if  no  successors  are  generated, 
then  tend  an  acknowledgement  (ack)  message  to 
this  processor  pair's  acdvator. 

•  Accqrt  ack  messages  from  the  euoccesos*.  If 
accounted  for  aU  successors  of  a  token,  tend  an  ack 
message  to  the  activator. 

Detecting  termination  in  a  distributed  system  is  a  complex 
problem  in  itaelf(lS].  The  adc  messages  provide  an  easy  and 
reasonably  efficient  method  of  informing  the  conflict-set  processors 
about  the  completion  of  the  match.  Thu*  after  the  processing  of  the 
last  activation  in  the  current  match  cycle,  a  tingle  stream  of  ack 
messages  flows  back,  finally  to  the  control  processor,  which  then 
ittforms  the  confUct  set  processors  that  the  match  is  comfdeied. 


5.  Pefformance  Analysis 

We  now  avaluaie--  the  MPC  mplementation  using  the 
raeasuremenu  on  the  Rete  net  from  [9].^  'The  point  of  the  analysis  is 
to  establish  that  the  MFCs  will  provide  good  speediqrs  compared  to 
other  previously  propoaed  paralJc!  implerttentations,  rather  than  to 
estimate  the  exact  petfocmance  that  will  be  obtained  on  a  real 
machine. 

One  of  the  important  number*  for  this  analysis  is  the  time  ^lent  in 
the  processing  of  one  node  activation.  Using  that,  we  can  estimate  the 
time  for  a  mkro-taak.  A  node  activation  is  identicil  to  s  last  on  the 
FSM,  whkh  takes  200  p*  on  a  1  MIFS  processor  (10]. 
Measurements  of  the  number  of  instructions  executed  indicate  that 
about  50%  of  that  time  is  spent  in  updating  the  hash  bucket  and  50% 
in  perfotitting  lefts  with  token*  in  opposite  memory.  We  therefore 
assume  that  on  our  4  MIFS  processor,  performing  a  micro-task  will 
take  about  25  pa.  whkh  is  200  ps  *  1/4  (due  to  processor  speed)  *  0.5 
(due  to  partitioning  of  the  node-activation  into  micro-tasks). 

Since  the  processot-paus  communicate  via  tokens,  we  also  need  to 
calculate  the  overhead  of  a  token  message.  The  length  of  a  token- 
tsrestage  is  dependent  on  the  number  of  variable  bindings  and  th' 
number  of  WME  timetags  carried  by  Ihe  udeen.  There  are  on  average 
four  variable  bindings  per  production  [9].  The  number  of  WME 
timeugs  is  dependent  on  the  number  of  CEs  in  a  production. 
Assuming  the  number  of  CEs  to  be  (M  >  5)  for  the  moment,  we  use 
the  token-ftrucnire  in  Figure  4*2  to  estimate  42  bytes  of  information 
per  token.  The  overhead  of  sending  the  token  message  will  therefore 
be  equal  to  T,  *  (5  -f  Q  *  N)  clock  cycles,  with  Q  -  42/4  words  and  N 
>  1  processor  (see  section  3).  Substituting,  we  get  T,  ■  1.6  ps.  The 
communication  delay  T^  is  given  by  T^(D  4-  L/W).  This 
communication  srill  be  between  a  random  pairs  of  processors. 
Therefore,  D  >  22.  We  have  assumed  T^  to  be  50ns  snd  W  to  be  16. 
Our  L  is  42  *  8  «  336  bits.  Substituting,  we  get  T^  *  2.2  ps.  The 
total  delay  will  be  therefore  1.6  4  2.2  *  3.8  ps  pet  token  message 
^  between  procestor-puirs. 

We  can  now  estimate  the  cost  of  one  match  cycle.  The  Heps 
below  correspond  to  the  algorithm  in  the  previous  section. 

Step  1:  The  WME  changes  are  tnssmitied  to  the  4  constant-node 
processors.  The  cost  of  addition  of  a  WME  is  ■*  follows:  The 
average  WME  oonsift*  of  24  attribuie  value  pairs,  which  can  be 
encod^  in  24  bytes  for  soributes  4  24  words  for  the  values  *  30 
wonis.  Broedcasting  this  WME  takes  T,  >  (5  4  30  rvords  *  4 
processors)  clock  cycle*  i.e.,  12.5  ps.  ^ 

For  the  ccoununication  delay,  T^,  D  ■  1  since  the  constant  node 
processors  are  one  hop  away  from  the  control  processor.  The  vtlue 
of  L  is  30  words  *  32  biis/word  *  960  bits;  W  k  16  and  the  value  of 
T^  is  fixed  at  50.  Substituting,  we  get  T^  •  3.1  ps.  Thus  the  total 
time  ^)ent  in  communication  during  WME-addition  is  15.6  ps. 

For  deleting  a  WME,  only  the  timetag  of  the  WME  to  be  deleted  is 
passed  on  to  the  constsni-node  processors.  Calculsting  T,  snd  T^  in 
a  similar  fashion,  we  get  the  total  time  spent  in  dekte  to  be  1.1  ps. 
There  is  an  average  of  2.5  WME  changes  per  cycle.  Assuming  equal 
proportions  of  adds  and  deletes,  tiie  cost  of  the  first  step  it  1.25(1.1  4 
15.6)- 21  ps. 


*W«  do  nsi  mlyic  tf*  eentlict-rcMlulion  ond  action  pafu  of  Ih*  tnaich  ainc*  dieac  take 
k—  lhan  10%  of  the  time  in  a  ■crial  implementation.  Sinec  wa  have  divided  ap  the  conflict 
aei  and  pipelined  Ihe  action  part  with  the  nueck  them  ahould  take  even  kaa  time  than  that. 
In  caae  they  do  hooomc  hDBkneclu,  vahoui  aehemea  diacuMad  in  [9J  ean  he  uaad  to  vadvec 
Ihcii  ovarheada. 


Step  2:  The  eonfunt  test  aic  now  evaluated.  Atauming  that  the 
constant  tans  are  mptemenied  via  hashing,  there  aie  20  constant- 
node  activations  per  WME  change  [9].  On  average,  each  partition 
will  have  S  activatians  per  WME  change.  Thus  about  (5*2/4 
MIPS)  >  2.5  |u  are  spent  in  nuiching  the  constant  nodes.  A  token 
structure  is  tha  generated  and  bindings  are  created  for  the  variable(s) 
of  the  CEs  ediich  pasted  the  tests.  Measuiemcnu  (9]  show  that  there 
will  be  about  5-7  such  tokens  generated  per  WME  change,  which  are 
assume  to  take  20  ps.  This  whole  operation  of  processing  a  WME- 
change  by  a  constant-node  processor  is  therefore  estimated  to  take 
about  22.5  ps.  For  the  2.5  WME-changes,  (22.5  *  2.5)  >  56  ps  adll 
be  ipem  in  processing  the  constant  nodes  and  generating  the  initial 
tokeiu  in  a  cycle.  T)M  geiwration  of  these  tokens  it  pipelined  with 
tending  dte  tokens  to  the  match  processors. 

Step  3:  The  piocetsor-pairs  perform  the  rest  of  the  match.  The 
node-activation  typically  go  to  different  processor-pairs,  and  are 
processed  in  paralleL  Tbet^ore,  the  total  time  to  fiitish  the  match  it 
determined  by  the  longest  chain  of  dependent  node-activations,  since 
the  mkro-tadcs  in  the  chain  have  to  be  processed  te^endally.  On  an 
average,  the  chain  will  be  generated  after  50%  of  the  initial  tokens  in 
a  cycle  have  been  generated.  A  constant-node  processor  takes  56  ps 
to  generate  all  the  inidal  tokenr,  therofoie,  we  ataime  that  the  initial 
token  generating  the  long  chain  will  be  cieated  after  28  ps.  Including 
the  constant-node  processors,  let  the  longest  chain  be  of  length  M  * 
5. 

When  a  token  arrives  at  the  left  processor,  it  is  immediately 
tranamitted  to  the  right  processor.  For  this  transmission,  T,  is  still  1.6 
ps.  But,  T^  >  50(1  ^anoel  4  42  *  8/16)  m  1.1  ps.  Thus,  after  a 
token  anives  at  the  left  processor,  it  will  take  1.6  -f  1.1  «  2.7  ps  to 
reach  dte  tight  processor.  The  tight  processor  adll  take  25  ps  to  finish 
the  micro-task.  It  will  then  take  3.8  ps  for  the  successor  token  to 
reach  its  destination.  Thus,  the  time  to  complete  a  nrticro-tatk  is  25  4 
2.7  4  3.8  «  31.5  ps.  A  chain  of  length  5  adll  therefore  take  31.5  *  4  4 
28  pa  (due  to  the  constant  nodes)  ■  154  ps.  (Similar  analysis  couj^ 
be  done  if  the  successori  ate  generated  by  the  left  processor). 

The  ack  messages  are  propagated  back  through  the  node  activation 
chain,  after  the  last  activation  is  processed.  It  is  1  word  of 
information  and  so  we  estimate  T^  «  1.2  ps  and  T,  «  0.6  ps. 
Assuming  that  the  ack  is  processed  in  1  pa,  the  time  spent  in  the 
chain  of  ack  messages  is  (M  ■  5)  *  (1  4  12  4  0.6)  s  14.0  ps.  Adding 
all  the  numbers  together,  we  get  the  time  for  MFC  to  match  to  be 
approximately  154  4  14  4  21  ••  189  ps. 

A  production  system  generates  200  micro-tasks  on  an 
averag^yclc,  and  therefore  a  uniprocessor  will  take  200  *  25  «  5000 
ps  per  cycle.  Using  this  we  get  about  26  fold  speedup  for  the  above 
■ystm  with  the  longest  chain  of  M  ■  5.  This  is  -60%  of  the 
maximum  parallelism  exploitable  on  an  ideal  multi-processor  at  this 
granularity.  Our  calculations  show  that  the  qreedups  is  -14  fold  if  M 
«  10  and  -9  fold  if  M  »  15.  Again,  this  is  -60%  of  the  maximum 
available  paralleliam.  This  is  comparable  with  the  estimate  of  60% 
exploitable  parallelism  in  shared  memory  multiprocessors  at  the 
no^-activation  level  [9].  This  coarser  grain  node-activation  level 
parallelism  can  be  exploited  on  the  MFCs  by  allocating  both  the  left 
and  light  buckets  to  one  processor.  Our  calculations  show  that  the 
micro-task  based  scheme  is  capable  of  exploiting  1.5  time  mote 
speedup  than  a  scheme  to  exploit  the  node-activation  level 
paralleliam. 


6.  Discussion 

Comparing  the  MFC,  implementation  to  a  shared  memory  multi¬ 
processor  implementation,  we  see  that  the  principle  advanuge  of  the 
MFC  impleniiemation  is  the  absenet  of  a  centralized  task- scheduler, 
which  can  be  a  potential  bottleneck.  As  shown  in  {9],  in  sbared- 
roereory  implementations,  a  alow  scheduler  forces  saturation  speedup 
with  relatively  mall  number  of  processors,  irrespective  of  the 
inhercni  paraUelim  in  the  system.  However,  the  MFC 
implementation  suffers  from  a  static  partitioning  of  the  hash  tables.  It 
is  pouible  that  distinct  tokens,  which  could  potentially  be  processed 
in  parallel,  are  processed  setpientially  because  they  hash  to  the  same 
processor  pair.  Such  a  possibility  does  not  arise  in  the  shared- 
memory  implementation,  since  the  size  of  the  hash  table  is 
independent  of  the  number  of  processors. 

Another  tradeoff  to  be  considered  is  between  processor  utilization 
aitd  the  number  of  processors.  With  a  higher  number  of  processors, 
the  processor  utilization  will  be  low,  but  the  message  contention  in 
the  network  will  be  reduced.  As  the  number  of  processors  is  reduced, 
processor  utilization  svill  be  improved;  but  again,  this  will  also 
increase  the  hath  table  contention.  Thus  there  are  some  interesting 
tradeoffs  involved  in  moving  tosvards  the  MFCs. 

A  mapping  similar  to  one  proposed  in  this  paper  has  been  used  to 
imi^ement  production  systems  on  the  simulator  for  Nectar,  a  network 
computer  architecture  with  low  ntessage  pasting  latencies  [13]. 
These  simulations  show  that  good  speedups  can  be  obtained  by 
implementing  production  systems  on  MFCs  with  low  latencies  [22]. 
The  simulations  also  indicate  that  the  constant  node  processors  can 
quickly  become  bottlenecks  if  the  initial  ttdeens  are  not  generated  and 
sent  fast  enough.  In  our  cunent  implementation,  we  have  hashed  the 
constant  nodes  to  take  care  of  such  a  possibility.  If  the  constant  node 
processors  continue  to  be  bottlenecks  inspite  of  this,  then  schemes 
proposed  in  [22]  can  be  used  to  retnove  thm. 

Rnally,  ««  would  like  to  reiterate  the  importance  of  m^ing 
vproduclion  systems  on  MFCs.  Current  production  systems  offer 
limited  10-20  fold)  psuallelism  [9].  We  have  shown  that  the  MFCs 
are  capable  of  exploiting  this  limited  parallelism.  However, 
production  systems  with  more  inheicnt  parallelism  are  gening 
designed  [14].  In  such  production  systems,  the  parallelism  is 
expemed  to  be  much  higher  [21].  For  such  production  systems,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  analyze  easily  scalable  architectures  such  as 
the  MFCs  for  their  implementations. 


7.  Summary  t 

Recent  advances  in  inieioonnectioo  network  technology  and 
processing  node  design  have  reduced  tire  latency  and  message 
handling  oveiheads  in  MFCs  to  a  few  microseconds.  In  this  paper  we 
address^  the  issue  of  efficiently  implementing  production  systems 
on  these  new-generation  MFCs.  We  conclude  that  it  it  indeed  quite 
possible  to  implement  production  systems  efficiently  on  MFCs.  At  a 
high  level,  our  mapping  corresponds  to  an  object  oriented  system, 
with  Rete  network  nodes  passing  tokens  to  each  other  using 
messages.  At  a  lower  level,  however,  instead  of  m^rping  each  Rete 
node  onto  a  single  processor,  the  sute  and  the  code  associated  with  a 
node  are  distributed  among  the  multiple  processors.  The  main  dau 
structure  that  we  exploit  in  our  mapping  is  a  concurrent  distributed 
hash-table  that  not  only  allows  activations  of  distinct  Rete  nodes  to 
be  processed  in  parallel,  but  alto  allows  multiple  activatians  of  the 
same  node  to  be  processed  in  paralleL  A  sin^e  node  activation  is 
further  split  into  two  itticro-taskt  that  are  processed  in  paralleL 
resulting  in  very  high  expected  performance. 
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Abatract 

Odc  way  to  reduce  the  computaboaal  ic^uiieiDentt  of  Simulated 
Annealing  placement  algorithms  is  to  uk  a  faeter  heuristic  to 
fcplace  the  early  pham  of  Simulated  Annealing.  Such  systems 
need  to  know  a  starting  temperature  for  the  annealing  phase  that 
makes  die  best  use  of  die  existing  structure,  yet  does  an 
appropriate  amount  of  improvemem.  Tbit  p^per  presents  a 
medi^  for  measuring  the  lemperaiure  of  an  existing  placement 
bated  on  analysts  of  the  probability  distributioo  of  the  changt  in 
cost  funcrion.  Using  this  view  a  new  definition  at  equilibrium  is 
given  and  the  tquUibrmm  ttmptraturi  of  a  placement  is  defined. 
Temperatures  oS  placemenu  produced  b^  by  a  Simulated 
Annealing  and  a  Min-Cut  placement  algorithm  ate  measured. 

1 1ntroduction 

The  success  of  the  Simulated  Annealing  algorithm  for 
automatic  placement  [SechSi]  bat  been  hinds^  by  its 
excessive  computational  requirements.  Recent  wotk  on  standard 
oeU  placement  algorithms  [RoteSfi,  Grovt?,  RoaefiS]  has 
suggested  alleviating  this  by  using  a  two-stage  approach;  begin 
with  a  good  heuristic  such  at  the  Min-Cut  algorithm  PunlSS] 
and  follow  it  with  a  Simulaied  Annealing-baaed  approach  for 
more  fine  opiinuzation.  This  alloert  a  tradeoff  bersj&n 
execution  time  and  quality.  A  critical  issue  in  this  approach  it  to 
decide  the  starting  temperature  of  the  Simulated  Annealing 
phase.  If  it  is  too  high,  then  some  of  the  structure  created  by  the 
first  phase  will  be  destroyed  and  unnecessary  extra  wotk  will 
have  to  be  done  in  the  Simulated  Annealing  phase.  If  the 
lemperaiure  is  too  low  then  aolutioo  quality  is  lost,  similar  to  the 
case  of  a  quenching  cooling  schedule  [Whil84]. 

This  paper  presenu  a  technique  for  mtaturiKg  the 
temperature  of  a  ^acement  for  use  in  such  two-stage  systema 
To  do  so,  we  present  a  new  view  of  Simulated  Annealing  state 
different  from  those  articulated  in  (Romefid,  WhitSd,  AaitfiS]. 
The  principal  difference  is  that  we  look  at  probability 
disuil^ons  of  the  ehangt  in  cost  function  of  a  Simulated 
Annealing  sute,  rather  than  the  absolute  cost  fuiKiioa  Using 
tfiis  view  we  give  a  definition  of  equilibrium  from  which  follows 
die  notion  of  the  tquilibrium  Itmperati^e  at  a  placement. 

From  this  we  develop  a  measure  that  quantifies  the  nearness 
of  a  Simulated  Aruiealing  placement  to  equilibrium  and  give 
experimental  evidence  of  its  ability  to  detect  equilibrium.  This 
lemls  to  a  method  for  measuring  equilibrium  temperature  of 
a  placement,  and  sve  show  that  it  works  both  for  placements 
produced  by  a  Simulated  Aruiealing  and  a  Min-Cut  placemen! 
algorithm. 


The  determinatian  of  starting  temperature  for  Simulated 
Annealing  in  iwo-stage  systems  has  not  been  seriously 

addressed  before.  [RoseSfiJluaefiS]  and  (Gtov87] 

introduce  the  question  but  avoid  answering  it  by  choosing  a 
starting  temperature  based  simply  on  prior  experience. 

2  Definition  of  Equilibrium  end  Temperature 

In  previous  discussions  of  cooling  schedules  and 

convergence  [RosneSd,  Whit84,  AartfiS],  the  Simulated 

Annealing  sial*  has  been  represented  either  as  the  probability 
distribution  of  the  absoltfe  coat  F(C),  or  the  set  of  transitioo 
probabilities  from  every  state  i  to  every  other  state  j.  Tij.  We 
suggest  a  different  view  thn  gives  more  irtformatian  about 
equilibrium  dyitamict;  the  probiMUty  distiibutian  of  the  change 
in  cost  funetton  from  the  current  state.  P  (AC  )  is  the  probability 
dtat  a  given  state  urtder  a  Simulaied  Annealing  process  with  a 
particular  generation  function  [Rootefid]  will  generate  a  move 
with  a  change  in  cofl  ftuiction  of  AC.  ^(AC)  varies  with 
temperature  and  as  moves  are  made. 

We  can  use  this  view  to  give  a  different  perspective  on  the 
equilibrium  of  a  Simulated  Annealing  pnreess.  SiiKe  at 
equilibrium  tfte  absolute  cost  function  no  longer  changes,  this 
implies  that  the  etqtecled  value  of  the  change  in  cost  fuoction  is 
*  xeto: 

£(AC)^0  (1) 

An  expressioo  for  £  (AC  )  can  be  formed  assuming  that  £  (AC  ) 
is  known; 

£(AC) - 2aC  £(AC )  PAccr^^C )  dUC  O) 

£am^(AC  )  is  the  probability  that  the  acceptance  fuoction  will 
accept  a  move  with  cost  AC^[Romefi4].  h  commonly  has  the 

value  1  for  AC  SO  istd  t  ^  for  AC  >0  [SechSS].  Wi  oou 
here  that  P{dC)  in  equation  (2)  must  be  the  distribution 
measured  on  a  running  Simulated  Annealing  proceu  at  the 
equilibrium  temperature.  This  distribution  is  difficult  to 
measure,  and  will  be  discussed  further  in  Section  3.1. 

Using  this  PAtxtfti^C)  we  can  q>lit  equation  (2)  into  two 
parts  and,  at  equilibrium  from  equation  (1)  we  can  equate  it  to 
aero: 

2AC£(AC)<fAC  +jAC£(AC)e"’^</AC  =0  (3) 

Thus  etfuiUbriwn  can  now  be  defined  m  the  state  where,  at  a 
l^veo  T  the  distribution  £(AC)  satisfies  equation  (3). 
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CflRvcndy.  the  tquUibrium  Umperature  at  •  pUconcnt  wiih  a 
diiluibauofi  F(AC )  it  the  tempcmuit,  T^,  for  which  e^aaon 
(3)  ia  taiiifiod. 

2.1  An  Equillbrlum-N«am«ss  Meuurn 

IMng  equatioa  (3)  we  can  invent  a  meanuc  of  the  neameu 
of  a  gfven  Simulated  Annealing  (tale  to  eqialibrium.  Define  E- 
to  be  the  abaohite  value  of  the  fint  leiin  in  the  equation,  that  i( 

£-  -  f(AC)tfACI 

Similaily  let  £«  be  the  aecond  lenn  at  equaioo  (3); 

£„  «  jAC  /•(AC)  dbC 

Where  is  die  lemperatuic  of  the  Simulated  Annealing 
process.  We  can  now  define  the  Corf  ferct  Rmu>,  (CFR)  as: 

CFR  =  *■  *00  W 

The  closer  CFR  it  to  50%  (the  expected  value  of  the  good 
moves  being  equal  to  the  expected  v^ues  of  the  bad  moves, 
£_  =  £.»)  the  closer  the  system  is  to  equilibrium. 


Flgum  1  •  CFR  vs  Mov*  as  Process  Achirves  Equilibrium 


All  experiments  in  this  p^er  use  a  placement  of  the  833 
standard  cell  Piimaiyl  circuit  from  the  f^as-Robeits  standard 
oeU  benchmaifc  suite  [PreaST].  The  placement  was  produced  by 
the  SALTOR  Simulated  Annealing  placement  program 
(Roae86  AoteSS],  which  is  bated  on  the  idcM  of  the  limberwolf 
standard  cell  placement  program  (SechSSJ.  Figutc  1  it  a  plot  of 
CFR  versus  generated  move  number  for  a  Simulated  Annealing 
process  running  on  circuit  Primary  1,  as  it  goes  ftom  non¬ 
equilibrium  to  equUibriuffl  at  lemperatuic  400  changing  to  300. 
CFR  is  deteimiaed  by  keying  a  window  of  AC  values 
multiplied  by  the  FAtttp  function  md  using  this  to  calculate  £«. 
and  £_  In  this  figure  the  CFR  comes  down  from  an  initial 
value  of  SS%  and  hovers  around  S0%.  This  shows  that  the  CFR 
indkaies  when  equilibrium  has  been  achieved.  It  varies  about 
the  50%  point  due  to  the  stochastic  natuic  of  the  algorithm  and 
the  approximation  of  measuring  the  CFR  in  a  finite  window. 


3  MoMurlng  T*mp«ratur« 

As  defined  in  Seenon  2,  the  temperature  of  a  placement  is 
die  temperature  at  sshich  die  Simulated  Antiealuig  process 
nuining  on  the  placement  is  in  equilibrium.  In  this  section  we 
present  a  method  for  measuring  the  temperature  of  an  arbitrary 
placement. 

The  method  is  called  die  CHI  Binary  Search  and  has  the 
following  outline: 

1.  Measure  P  (AC  )  for  the  given  circuit  under  the  Simulated 
Annealing  process.  This  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Section 
3.1. 

2.  Set  the  slatting  search  temperature,  Tm ,  arbitrarily. 

-tc 

3.  Based  on  the  current  Tm.  calculate  Part*^(AC )  =  t 
for  AC  >0  and  >  1  for  AC  SO. 

4.  Calculate  the  Cost  Force  Ratio,  CFR.  using  PscufiCAC) 
and  equation  (4). 

5.  If  CFR  <  50,  reduce  T.  according  to  a  binary  search  and  go 
to  step  3; 

If  Cro  >  50,  increase  Tm  according  to  a  binary  search  and 
go  to  step  3. 

6.  When  CFR  •  50,  Tm  >>  tbe  equilibrium  tempeiaiure,  T^. 
Hnish. 

*  Each  beratian  of  die  CFR  Binary  Search  requires  only  the 
lecalfilation  of  the  positive  portion  of  the  acceptance  function 
probability,  \  and  subsequently  E^  and  CFR  since 

£.  does  not  change  with  Tm-  Note  also  that  P(AC)  need  only 
be  generated  once.  This  is  important  since  it  takes  many  moves 
(l(r  to  lO’)  to  get  an  accurate  picture  of  the  probability 
distribution. 

3.1  Measuroment  of  tho  Probablilty  Distribution 

A  key  and  difficult  step  in  the  CFR  Binary  iearch 
lemperarurc  measutemeni  procedure  is  the  measurement  of  the 
distribution  P  (AC  ).  There  are  two  possible  methods: 

1.  Static  Measurement.  F(AC)  is  measured  by  generating 
(hut  not  accepting)  moves  in  the  Simulated  Annealing 
process  on  the  placement,  and  recording  the  fiequency  with 
which  each  cost  occurs.  These  virtual  moves  do  not  change 
the  placemen. 

2.  Dynamic  Measurement  P(AC  )  is  measured  by  generating 
and  accepting  moves  on  the  placement  Heie  the  placement 
does  change  as  die  measurement  is  made. 

For  the  general  case  of  any  Simulated  Annealing  application  a 
static  measuiemeot  will  not  give  the  coirect  distribution.  This  is 
because  a  static  measurement  of  P  (AC  )  could  be  taken  when 
the  system  was  at  a  local  (but  not  global)  optimum.  In  diis  case 
there  would  be  no  good  (negative)  moves  generated  and  since 
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£.  would  diu*  be  0  die  tcmperetuic  would  ippaj  lo  be  0,  which 
it  iacofioci  in  dw  cam  of  •  local  o|Uiniuni.  Similar  pioblemi 
can  occur  when  the  mau  is  at  or  near  ditccoiinttitiei  in  die 
anergy  landscape. 

I 

Tbc  dynamic  measurement  approach  moat  nm  die  Simulated 
Aimealini  process  or  its  aquiUbrium  lempcnaiic.  Uaiag  a 
dUTeicat  tcmperuuic  would  cause  the  plaoemeal’s  lemperatuic 
lo  change.  Unfommaicly  the  equilibrium  lempermuic  is  die 
quantity  we  arc  seeking,  and  is  not  known.  Ilns  is  a  dilemma  not 
unlike  the  Heisenberg  uncertainty  principle;  die  set  of  measuring 
die  tcmpcratuie  this  way  can  cause  the  temperanirc  to  change. 

An  alternative  is  to  measure  ^(AC)  using  the  static  method, 
and  to  determine  how  accurate  this  is  as  an  approaimation.  Tbe 
accuracy  is  entirely  problem  dependent  -  it  depends  on  dee 
anetgy  landscape  of  the  onderlying  Simulst^  Annealing 
formulation.  We  have  cxperiinemed  to  determine  the  accuracy 
for  the  standard  cell  placement  problem  and  have  found  that  the 
static  measurement  of  P(SC  )  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the 
dynamic  measurement.  Rgutc  2  shows  a  plot  of  a  static 
distribution  and  a  dynamic  distributian  measured  on  circuit 
Plimaryl  at  temperature  300.  Mesauicmeatt  and  numerical 
comparisons  on  this  and  several  other  eiicuitt  at  various 
temperatures  have  shown  very  rmall  differences  between  the 
static  and  dynamic  measutemenit.  Thus  ere  erill  uee  the  static 
fneacufement  of  P  (AC )  in  die  icmperanire  meatuieiBent 
algorithm. 


FIguro  2  ■  Companion  of  Static  and  Dynamic  Mcasurcmtnt 


due  to  two  cffecla:  Rnt,  Aerc  ia  a  alight  diffcraiee,  as 
discussed  above,  between  the  sutic  and  die  (rnosc  conect) 
dynemic  meaauienient  af  £(AC).  Second,  ■  lower 
lempemuies.  diets  ate  fewer  negative  movee,  and  so  the 
accuracy  of  E.  drcrtami,  decieaaing  the  accuracy  of  CFR  and 
hence  tcmperatuie  measuiemani. 


8A  Produced 
Tomporatura 

CFR  Binary  Saareh 
Maasurad  Tamp 

DIffaranca 

SCO 

496 

-4 

405 

420 

fl5 

294 

285 

-11 

213 

215 

■^2 

153 

164 

♦  11 

99 

97 

•2 

57 

60 

♦3 

2S 

28 

0 

9 

15 

♦6 

2 

4 

♦2 

Tnblu  1  -  Ttmptrature  Meaturemmt  ef  Annealing  Placemenit 


This  latf  point  can  be  seen  experimentally;  figure  3  is  a  plot 
of  tbc  percentage  standard  deviation  of  the  measuied 
temneranuc  at  a  function  of  the  number  of  virtual  moves,  N,  for 
teirperaturet  2S,  1S3  and  40S.  The  standard  deviabon  was 
calculated  ftocn  five  runt  at  each  number  cf  virtual  mtwev. 
s 
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2  3  4  S 

loglO  (Number  of  Virtual  Movaa) 


3.2  M«tsur»in«nt  of  Annealing  Placement* 

The  CFR  Binary  Search  waa  used  to  measure  the 
lemperatuic  of  a  set  of  Pritnaryl  pUcerocatt  produced  by  die 
SALTOR  Simulated  Annealing  placement  program 
[RoseSfiJtoKfiS].  Each  placement  was  measured  tuticaUy  using 
N  *  100,000  virtual  moves  to  experimentally  determine  P  (AC  ). 
Table  1  gives  the  tempentuic  «  svhich  each  placement's 
Simulated  Annealing  process  was  tenninaied  (while  in 
oquiUbiium),  ind  the  measured  temperature  using  the  CFR 
Binaiy  Search. 

Tbe  measured  temperature  is  quite  accurate  m  the  higher 
lemperatuic,  usually  leu  than  7%  error.  The  lower  temperatuie 
measurements  ate  proportienauly  leu  accurate.  The  error  ia 


Flguro  3  •  Variation  cfTimperatio-e  vr.  Number  of  Movet 

The  variatioo  is  a  decieaisng  fmetion  of  N,  u  would  be 
expected.  The  figure  illustrates  the  increase  in  percentsge 
variaiian  at  lower  lemperatuic. 

4  Measuromont  of  Mln-Cut  Placements 

Our  goal  is  to  detenniiie  the  starting  temperature  when 
switching  from  ■  non -annealing  placement  algorithm  to  an 
aniKsling -based  one.  In  this  sectioo  we  test  the  ideas  presented 
above  on  the  Min-Cut  placement  algorithm  [DunlBS]. 

Several  terms  first  need  to  be  defined  for  Min-Cut 
placemenit,  as  shown  in  Hguie  4.  A  Min-Cut  placement 
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■Igorithn  i*  chanctcmetf  Vy,  aaioag  other  tMogi.  the  order  ead 
ipocias  of  the  cut  linci  applied,  ki  Hfuic  4,  the  rec*  ifte 
the  onliie  placcmau,  o«cr  e^ch  b  laid  a  oat  of 
ecrtical  nd  horuontal  cut  linet.  V  the  q>aein|  ot  dte  vertical 
out  Knea  ia  V  and  of  the  boaizantal  eu  linea  ia  #/,  dten  the  rttf 
nr«a.A,iagivcnl)3r  A  •V XH. 


FIgufV  4  -  Dtfinitwm  afCta-Arta 


Mia  Mtikod.  b  iadi  dtc  temperature  of  a  placement  by 
ranmag  a  dynamic  annealing  praccM  on  the  placement  over  a 
range  of  tcmpeianuea.  The  percentage  diffetcoce  in  abtolute 
eoat  function  after  (100  movet  per  cell  are  made)  ia  nacaaured. 
When  a  temperaairc  ia  found  for  adiicb  this  diffeiencc  ia  lev 
dtan  2%,  thd  ia  taken  u  the  temperature  of  the  placement.  Thia 
ia  a  direct  aray  of  experimentally  finding  the  temperature  at 
which  :  change  in  coat  (unction  ia  near  0.  Table  2  givea  the 
lempeiaiutea  detenruned  by  dte  Delu  Method,  and  the 
difference  between  the  CFR  Binary  Search  and  the  Delu 
Method.  The  CFR  Binary  Search  meaaurement  for  Min-Cut 
placententa  ia  not  at  accurate  aa  thoae  for  Anttealing-produced 
placementa,  yet  it  doet  track  the  temperature  leaaonably  weU. 

The  CFR  Biitary  Search  method  contiatently  oveieatimatea 
the  etpiilibrium  temperature  due  to  the  fact  that  a  mirt^cut 
placement  it  rtot  in  equilibrium,  aa  diacuaaed  above. 


Ok  difficulty  with  ntraniring  the  temperature  of 
aiutcaling  produ^  placemenu  ia  that  the  definitian  of 
temperature  preaeoted  in  Section  2  dependt  on  the  aatociaied 
Simulated  Armealing  procen  bcang  in  equilibrium,  h  ia  clear, 
however,  that  a  placement  produced  by  a  non-annealing 
algorithm  ia  not  in  equilibtium.  Thut  we  mutt  make  an 
approximation  and  atmrM  that  a  min-cut  placement  can  be 
thought  of  at  being  in  equilibtium  at  tome  temperature.  The 
effect  of  Ihit  approximatiao  it  OKaJuted  in  the  mxI  aectioo 
where  we  compare  the  CFR  Binary  Search  method  arith  a  mote 
Aiwt  method. 

4.1  Itoasuraments  Z' 

Hang  the  CFR  Binary  Search  method  we  meaaumd  the 
teraperanire  of  teveral  Mi^Cut  placementa  with  different  cut 
arena.  Theae  placcmcnU  were  produced  by  the  ALTOR 
candard-oell  placement  program  (RoaetS].  Table  2  givea  the 
meauted  temperature  for  each  placement  and  ita  cut  area. 


Cut  Atm 
ur?i*xl0* 

Tnmpnretur*  Mannurnd 
Binary  Saarch '  Dafta  Mathod 

DIffaranea 

2021 

39S 

374 

.f24 

1011 

234 

200 

♦34 

S053 

162 

132 

♦30 

2S2.6 

124 

96 

♦28 

126J 

91 

67 

♦24 

63.22 

73 

90 

♦23 

31.S« 

49 

40 

♦9 

23.24 

40 

32 

♦8 

12.60 

34 

30 

♦4 

7.697 

29 

27 

♦2 

3.139 

2fi 

26 

♦2 

Tnbln  2  •  Tamptraturt  Mtasurtmeat  cf  Min-Cut  Flocemeatt 


To  check  the  CFR  Binaty  Search  meajutenxmta,  the 
placementa  were  meatured  uaing  a  different  approach,  called  the 


S  Conclusions 

We  have  pieaented  a  method  for  deteimining  the 
Umperature,  in  the  Simulated  Annealing  tente,  of  an  arUtrary 
placement  b  ntea  a  new  view  of  Simulated  Annealing  tiate  that 
ia  baaed  on  the  probability  diatributioo  of  the  change  in  coat 
ftmetioo.  The  temperature  of  aeveral  Simulated  Annealing 
placemenu  have  bM  meawred  with  good  accuracy.  The 
temperature  of  a  let  of  Min-Cut  placemenu  haa  alao  been 
meaauted.  Thia  method  ia  umful  for  determining  the  cutting 
temperature  adten  iwitching  ftem  a  non-annealing  baaed 
placement  atrategy  to  an  arutealing-baied  ok. 
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1 1ntroduction 

The  Prognnunable  Gate  Anrny  (PGA)  ia  an  exciting  new 
idea  in  aetni-cunom  integrated  cucuita  that  reduces  dte  IC 
manufacturing  time  from  months  to  minutes  and  prototype  cost 
from  tent  of  kilodoUars  to  under  SIOO.  The  PGA  atat 
introduced  in  ICan86]  and  newer  vertiont  have  been  preaented 
in  (HsieS7Jlaie88,E]Ga88a,ElAy88].  It  it  similar  to  a  gate  amy 
in  ftrocture,  but  can  be  field-programmed  to  qiecify  die 
function  of  the  basic  logic  blocks  and  their  interconnectioa 
This  paper  studies  the  effect  of  logic  block  complexity  on  total 
ciicuit  area  for  PGAs. 

The  architecture  of  a  PGA  contittt  of  its  logic  block 
function,  interconnection  scheme,  1A>  block  design  and  th^ 
global  siucture.  There  tat  many  tradeoffs  between  architecture 
area,  and  speed,  each  of  which  d^ndt  heavily  on  the 
programming  technology.  Programming  technology  ia  the 
underiying  method  by  vdiicb  the  logic  fiinction  it  set  and  the 
coonectiotis  aie  implemented  at  program  time.  For  example,  the 
programming  technology  used  in  [Haie88]  is  based  on  static 
RAM  and  pau  ttantitiara,  while  that  of  [ElGa88a]  uses  an  anti- 
fuse.  In  this  p^r  we  focus  on  the  effect  of  logic  block 
complexity  on  PGA  area,  ignoring  speed  considerations.  While 
circuit  speed  is  very  important,  this  woik  represents  an  initial 
ei^loratioo  into  plausible  architectures  from  an  area  per^iective. 

We  address  two  questions:  Firtt,  should  the  basic  logic 
biodc  contain  a  aipiificant  amount  of  fixed  hardware,  such  as  a 
D  fl^flop?  Our  experimental  results  indicate  that  a  D  flip-flop  is 
desirable  for  large  programming  technologies  (like  SRAM 
[HsieSS])  but  that  it  is  inefficient  for  smaOer  lechnologies  such 
as  the  anti-fuse.  Second,  for  loigic  blocks  containing  arbitrary 
combinational  logic  functions,  (Le.  any  K  to  1  logic  fiiiKtion) 
what  it  the  best  number  (K)  of  inputs  to  use?  Surprisingly,  the 
best  number  of  inputs  remains  nearly  constant  over  a  wide  range 
of  programming  technologies  and  was  almost  the  same  whether 
or  not  the  block  contained  a  D  flip-flop. 

This  work  was  lupported  by  DARPA  Contract  fNOOOI4-S7-K-OI28,  and 
NSERC  OperMing  Granu  tA4029  mi  SAaOSS. 


2  Experimental  Procedure 

To  answer  these  questiont,  our  approach  it  to  implement  a 
set  of  circuits  in  a  variety  of  logic  blocks  and  programming 
technologiet,  and  determine  the  area  required  for  each.  This 
data  will  indicaie  an  ^ipropriaie  choice  of  logic  block,  in  terms 
of  area,  for  a  given  technology. 


Figure  1  •  General  Model  of  Logic  Block 


^  Hgure  1  depicts  the  general  architectural  model  used  for  the 
logic  bl<^  It  conrists  of  a  K-input  arbitrary  combinational 
logic  function  (referred  to  as  an  ’Arb-K”),  connected  to  a  D 
flip-flop  foUowed  by  a  multiplexer  that  seleas  either  the  flip-flop 
output  or  the  Atb-K  output  Its  output  it  passed  to  a  trisiate 
driver  that  can  be  enabled  by  another  input  or  left  permanently 
on.  To  determine  if  the  D  flip-flop  is  beneficiaL  two  variatiant 
of  this  basic  model  will  be  considered:  one  that  contains  the  D 
flip-flop,  and  one  that  does  not. 

» 

Tbe  global  architecture  of  the  PGA  under  consideration  it 
dtown  in  Hgure  2.  b  is  a  tegular  amy  of  logic  blocks, 
separated  by  horizontal  and  vertical  touting  channels.  The 
number  of  tracks  in  all  of  tbe  routing  channels,  W,  it  the  tame. 
Since  we  want  to  know  the  area  requirements  of  a  logic  block 
architecture,  a  crucial  concept  in  this  procedure  it  that  W  is 
determinedly  the  placement  and  routing  for  each  circuiL 

The  following  procedure  performs  tbe  circuit 
implementation: 

Input:  a  logic  circuit,  a  range  of  K't  indicating  how  many  inputs 
on  the  Aib-K  block,  and  a  set  of  programming  technologiet. 
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Ou^NS:  far  each  (K,  prognnuning  technology)  pair  the  aiea 
lequiied  to  inipletnent  the  circuit  with  a  logic  block  that  contain* 
a  D  flip-flop,  and  the  area  for  a  logic  block  that  doe*  not. 

ftooeduic:  For  each  logic  block  type: 

1.  ftnibon  flte  original  ciicuii  into  the  current  log^  block. 
Thi*  is  soitketifnet  called  technology  mapping  (Detj87],  but 
is  a  mote  difficult  problem  for  PGAs  because  each  logic 
block  can  collapse  many  combinational  logic  functions.  The 
Chortle  program  was  developed  to  do  this  m^iping 
^tan88].  It  uses  a  greedy  algorithm  that  tries  to  collate  a* 
many  standard  cells  as  it  can  into  each  logic  block. 

2.  Fetfotm  the  placement  of  the  resulting  circuit  This  it  dona^ 
using  the  Allot  placement  program  [Rose8S],  stdiich  is  based 
on  the  min-cut  placement  algorithm  (BreuTT].  Altos  makes 
the  array  as  square  as  possible. 

3.  Perform  the  global  routing  of  the  circuit  Globa]  routing 
determinet  the  path  of  channels  that  each  wire  it  to  take,  and 
hence  determinet  the  maximum  number  of  tracks  required  in 
each  channel,  W.  The  algorithm  used  is  similar  to  the  one 
described  in  [Rote88],  but  is  changed  to  fit  the  routing 
model  pictuied  in  Rgure  2. 

A  Section  3  describes  a  model  for  the  logic  block  area  and 
routing  area  as  a  function  of  K  and  programming 
technology.  With  this  model,  W,  and  the  placement 
dimentions,  the  circuit  area  for  a  range  of  programming 
technologies  is  calculated. 

The  above  procedure  makes  the  ^rproximation  that  the 
^obal  routii^  track  count  determines  the  number  of  tracks 
required  in  a  channeL  This  is  generally  accepted  as  true  for 
unconstrained  channel  routers,  but  may  not  be  true  for  switch- 
based  routing  schemes.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  the  error  in  this  assumption  it  only  a  few  tracks  [ElGa88b]. 


3  Architecture  Model 

The  aiea  of  a  logic  block  it  a  function  of  the  number  of  iu 
inputs,  the  amount  of  fixed  hardware  it  contains,  and  the 
prograiTuning  technology.  The  pitch  of  the  routing  track  can  be 
approximately  modeled  as  a  function  of  the  programming 
technology. 

The  progranuning  technology  is  r^tetented  by  one 
parameter:  the  area  required  to  store  one  bit  in  the  technology, 
or  Bit  Area  (BA).  For  example,  in  the  Xilinx  PGA  {Hsie881.  the 
Bit  Area  is  the  aiea  of  a  static  RAM  bit  In  tbe  Actel  PGA 
[ElGa88a]  the  bit  area  it  much  smaller,  close  to  the  space 
required  by  an  anti-fiite.  The  overhead  required  to  access  the 
Atb-K  block  and  the  area  requited  by  tbe  D  flip-flop  (if  it  it 
present)  and  all  other  non-arbitrary  logic  function  hardware  it 
lepreaented  by  a  second  parameter,  called  the  Rxed  Overhead 
Aiea  (FA). 

An  Aib-K  block,  because  it  can  implement  arty  K  to  1  logic 
function,  requires  2^  bits  of  informaticn  to  be  stored  and  so 
must  have  area  proportional  to  2^.  Using  this,  we  can  derive 
the  following  expression  for  logic  block  area: 

Logic  Block  Area  ®  BA  x  2*  +  FA 

where  BA  it  the  bit  aiea  in  the  programming  technology  and  FA 
is  the  fixed  oveihead. 

4 

The  }f^c  technology  it  assumed  to  be  1.25pm  CMOS.  FA 
hat  been  calibrated  using  data  acquired  from  Xilinx  [Can88], 
giving  FA  *  1200\un  ^  for  logic  blocks  without  a  D  flip-flop  and 
IfiOOO^m  ^  for  logic  blocks  with  a  D  flip-flop.  The 
cone^nding  Bit  Area  for  an  SRAM  programming  technology 
is  400)i/n’  and  is  roughly  40)im^  for  an  anti-fuae  tedmology. 
In  our  experiments,  wt  will  vary  the  Bit  Area  between  and 
above  flteae  two  values.  ^ 

Though  tbe  PGA  interconnectioa  scheme  is  not  addietaed 
directly  in  this  paper,  tbe  area  inquired  by  routing  it  an 
important  factor  in  determining  the  logic  block.  We  need  to 
know  the  pilch  at  the  routing  track  u  a  function  of 
progranuning  technology.  Each  routing  track  will  need  at  least 
one  bit  of  iitfoimaiion  in  it,  and  probably  several  —  to  determine 
if  a  set  of  twitches  or  fuses  it  open  or  closed.  Since  it  it  difficult 
to  lay  out  a  bit  with  highly  non-square  aspect  ratio*,  the  pitch  of 
a  routing  track  is  approximated  a*  the  square  root  of  tbe  area 
required  by  a  bit,  i.e.  Routing  Pitch  —  '•BA  . 

4  Experimental  Results 

The  circuits  used  in  these  experiments  are  five  standard-cell 
ciicuitt  obuined  from  Bell-Northem  Research  [Man88], 
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ranging  in  cue  from  420  to  1681  sunderd  edit.  They  contifi  of 
a  mix  of  random  logic  and  dau  path  ciicuiu.  Hguic  3  it  a  plot 
of  abtduie  area  for  the  PGA  vertut  number  of  inputs  to  the 
arbitrary  combinationd  logic  block.  K.  for  a  1073  ttiuidard  oeU 
ciicuiL 


K 

Rgura  3  •  Arta  for  versus  Kfor  One  Circuit 

There  are  two  curvet  -  one  giving  area  when  the  logic  block 
contains  a  D  flip-flop,  and  one  without.  The  programming 
technology,  BA  >  41S|jL/n^,  corresponds  to  an  SRAM-baaed 
approach  [Htie88].  Using  similar  data  for  all  of  the  circuits,  svith 
more  programming  technologies,  the  questions  raised  in  the 
introduedoo  were  addressed. 

4.1  Number  of  Inputs  to  Logic  Block  ^ 

Rgure  4  shows  the  sum  of  the  normalized  areas  over  all  of 
the  circuits,  versus  K.  The  normalized  area  for  a  circuit  is 
determined  by  dividing  the  area  using  logic  block  K  by  the  best 
area  over  aU  K.  The  logic  block  used  in  this  dau  contairu  a  D 
flip-flop.  Hgure  4  gives  several  plou  for  different  bit  areas 
(programming  technologies). 


K 

FIgur*  4  -  Sum  of  Normalised  Areas  versus  K  Using  OFF 


function  of  the  bit  area. 

The  number  of  logic  blocks  itKteases  srhen  the  logic  block 
has  no  flip-flop  because  the  D  fl^flops  must  then  be 
implemented  in  combinationd  gates.  Since  the  size  of  each  logic 
block  is  less,  the  find  area  may  or  may  not  be  smaller.  Hgure  S 
is  a  normalized  area  plot  for  logic  blocks  that  do  not  contain  D 
flip-flops.  The  best  number  of  inpuu  in  this  case  is  three,  only 
slightly  different  than  the  D  flip-flop  case.  Again,  this  number  is 
independent  of  programming  technology. 


K 

Figuro  5  •  Sum  of  NormaUsed  Areas  versus  K  Without  DFF 

b  both  cases,  the  best  K  it  low  (3  or  4)  primarily  because 
the  circuiu  cannot  make  effective  use  of  the  larger  K  blocks, 
bacause  the  increanng  functionality  comes  at  the  cost  of  a  much 
greater  Igtive  area,  which  exponentially  increases  in  K.  it 
doem'l  pay  to  use  the  larger  logic  blocks. 

4.2  Utility  of  the  D  Rip-Flop 

Hgure  6  it  plot  of  circuit  area  using  and  not  using  a  D  flip- 
flop  versus  Bit  Area  for  a  1073  standard  cell  circuiL  The  circuit 
area  used  is  the  one  obtained  with  the  lowest  area  K. 


i 


It  is  clear,  from  the  dip  at  K  >  4,  that  a  4-input  arbitrary 
logic  block  consistently  achieves  the  lowest  area.  Surprisingly, 
this  number  it  constant  over  a  wide  range  of  bit  areas.  It  is  due 
to  the  fact  that,  for  a  given  K,  the  area  it  predominantly  a  linear 


Rgur*  6  •  Area  versus  Bit  Area  1  Circuit 

This  figure  shows  that,  for  very  small  bit  areas,  it  is 
advantageous  not  to  use  a  D  flip  flop,  but  larger  bit  areas 
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perfoim  bener  by  uiing  a  D  flip  flop.  Tbit  ii  uuc  for  all  of  the 
ciicuiu,  but  the  croai-over  point  it  diflieient  for  each. 


_ t  .• _ 1..  Area  Without  Flip-Floo 

Rgu«7uaplotof  -xrw  With  Flip-Flop 

Aiea  for  each  ciicuit,  indicating  when  it  it  advantageout  to  ute  a 
fl^flop.  b>  the  analler  bit  area*,  cone  yon  ding  to  an  and-fute 
progranuning  technology,  the  ute  of  a  D  fly  flop  it  unprofitable. 
Tbit  it  the  cate  in  the  Actel  PGA  [ElGaSS].  The  middle  and 
larger  fait  areat,  coiretponding  to  the  SRAM  program 
technology,  can  benefit  by  including  a  D  flip-flop,  and  in  fact  the 
Xilinx  PGA  {HtieSS]  utet  two  D  flip-flopt. 


Ratio  of  Area 
Without  OFF  to  With  OFF 


BH  Araa  ^ 

Figure  7  -  Without  DFF:With  DFF  versus  Bit  Area 

5  Conclusions  and  Future  Work 

We  have  pietented  a  procedure  and  model  to  evaluate 
different  logic  block  architecturet  for  Programmable  Gate 
Airayt,  oo  the  batii  of  circuit  area.  Uting  thit  method,  for  a 
particular  tet  of  cireuita,  we  have  deraonttiaied  a  good  number 
of  inputc  to  ute  for  the  atfaitrary  combinational  logic  block.  In 
addition,  we  have  displayed  the  trade-off  between  programming 
technology  area  and  utility  of  a  D  flipflop  in  the  logic  block. 

There  it  an  enoimout  amount  of  future  woik  to  be  done  in 
this  field.  We  would  like  to  invetdgaie  more  kinds  of  logic 
blocks  -  in  particular  those  with  lets  arbitrary  logic  functions. 
Other  woflc  will  directly  addreu  quetdont  dealing  with  circuit 
speed.  Tbit  relates  to  the  specific  architecture  of  the 
intereofuiecdon  tcbeme.  All  of  thit  woik  needs  to  be 
implemented  on  a  wider  range  of  circuits.  New  CAD  algorithms 
need  to  be  developed  for  PGAt.  Our  technology  mapper  needs 
more  development,  and  the  placement  and  routing  needs  to 
address  the  specific  needs  of  PGAt.  PGAt,  because  they 
promise  such  enoimout  economic  advantages,  are  a  fertile  and 
growing  field  of  research  and  development 
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Abstract 

Shued-memory  multiprocessors  ksve  received  wide  attentioii 
in  recent  times  a  means  of  achieving  high-performance 
cosi-eff^tively.  Their  viability  recjuires  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  memory  access  patterns  of  parallel  process¬ 
ing  applications  and  operating  systems.  This  paper  reports 
on  the  memory  reference  behavior  of  several  parallel  applica¬ 
tions  running  under  the  MACH  operating  s.vstem  on  a  shared- 
memory  multiprocessor  The  data  used  (or  this  study  is  de¬ 
rived  from  multiprocessor  address  traces  obtained  from  an 
extended  ATUM  address  tracing  Kheme  implemented  on  a 
4-CPU  DEC  VAX  S330.  The  appbcations  include  parallel 
OPS5.  logic  simulation,  and  a  VSLI  wire  routing  program. 
Among  the  important  issues  addressed  in  this  paper  are  the 
amount  of  sharing  in  user  programs  and  in  the  operating  sys¬ 
tem.  comparing  the  characteristics  of  nser  and  system  refer¬ 
ence  patterns,  sharing  related  to  process  migration,  and  the 
temporal,  spatial,  and  processor  locality  of  shared  blochf  We 
also  analyte  the  impact  of  shared  references  on  cache  coher-  * 
cnce  in  shared-memory  multiprocessors. 

1  Introduction 

Although  we  now  have  a  reasonably  good  understanding  of 
memory  system  design  for  uniprocessors,  very  little  is  under¬ 
stood  about  memory  system  design  for  multiprocessors.  A 
major  reason  for  this  has  been  the  lack  of  real  data  about 
memory  reference  patterns  for  multiprocessors,  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  tracing  such  machines.  The  problem  of  get¬ 
ting  realistic  trace  data  is  even  more  acute  if  one  wishes  to 
the  study  the  effects  of  operating  system  references,  process 
migration,  and  other  such  real  system  events.  This  paper 
attempts  to  correct  this  situation  and  analyzes  memory  ref¬ 
erence  patterns  of  several  parallel  applications  running  under 
the  MACH  operating  s.vstem  on  a  shared-memory  multipro¬ 
cessor.  The  address  traces  used  in  our  study  were  obtained 
from  a  4-processor  VAX  9350  multiprocessor  using  an  ex¬ 
tended  version  of  the  ATUM  (l]  address  tracing  technique. 
These  traces  contain  both  system  and  nser  memory  refer¬ 
ences,  including  proceM  migration  information. 
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Aaal.vsis  of  shared-memory  reference  patterns  is  needed  to 
determine  the  most  suitable  organization  of  the  memory  hi¬ 
erarchy  in  mnltiprocessors.  For  example,  several  cache  con¬ 
sistency  algorithms  proposed  in  the  literature  are  based  on 
subtle  differences  in  the  expected  memory  reference  patterns; 
lacking  detailed  data,  the  benefits  of  one  scheme  over  another 
cannot  be  assessed  accurately.  W'kile  some  previous  studies 
have  looked  at  shared-memory  reference  patterns,  e.g..  [2]. 
they  did  not  folly  address  issues  such  as  the  temporal,  spatial, 
and  processor  locality  of  shared  data,  sharing  in  the  operating 
system,  and  the  impact  on  cache  consistency.  For  example, 
we  show  that  shared  references  display  a  significant  amount 
of  processor  locality.  The  average  number  of  read  and  write 
references  to  a  write-shared  block  before  a  remote  reference 
are  4  and  2  respectively.  This  locality  is  exploited  by  the 
write-back  class  of  cache  coherence  schemes  to  significantly 
reduce  the  cost  of  references  to  shared  data.  Another  surpris¬ 
ing  result  that  we  observed  for  shared  data  references  it  that 
the  total  bus  bandwidth  required  is  miaimized  when  block 
site  is  4  bytes  and  increases  as  the  block  tise  is  increased. 
Wff'  also  observe  that  processor  migration  causes  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  sharing  level  as  observed  by  the  cachet,  which 
can  greatly  increase  cache  coherence  traffic  on  the  bus. 

This  paper  is  organized  as  follows.  Section  2  presents  back¬ 
ground  information  about  the  ATUM  address  tradng  tech¬ 
nique.  the  appbcations  measured,  and  the  MACH  operating 
system.  Section  3  defines  our  multiprocessor  model  and  the 
terminolog.v  used  throughout  the  paper.  Section  4  constitutes 
the  bulk  of  the  paper  and  is  devoted  to  analyzinx  the  traces. 
This  section  characterizes  shared-memory  reference  patterns 
and  looks  at  the  impact  of  the  reference  characteristics  on 
cache  consistency  algorithms.  Specifically,  in  Section  41  we 
present  data  about  the  general  characteristics  of  the  traces, 
including  statistics  about  interlocked  instructions.  Section 
4.2  assesses  the  temporal  and  processor  locality  of  shared  ref¬ 
erences.  Section  4.3  focuses  on  how  the  memory  reference 
characteristics  affect  the  performance  of  various  cache  consis¬ 
tency  algorithms.  Section  S  concludes  the  paper. 

2  Background  and  Methodology 

Our  study  it  based  on  trace  analysis.  The  traces  are  obtained 
using  a  multiprocessor  extension  of  the  ATUM  tracing  scheme 
(l).  ATUM  stands  for  Address  Tracing  Using  Microcode  and 
works  as  fbUows:  During  the  execution  of  each  instruction, 
the  microcode  writes  out  the  memory  references 
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matir  by  ihe  procetrar  to  •  portion  of  memory  reserved  for 
tracing  In  the  multiproceMor  extension  of  ATVM.  each  ac¬ 
cess  to  trace  memory  is  interlocked  to  enable  the  microcode 
in  several  processors  to  write  their  references  to  this  memory. 
Thus  a  trace  contains  interleaved  address  streams  of  several 
processors.  The  traces  used  for  this  study  were  gathered  on 
a  4>CPV  VAX  g3S0  machine  running  the  MACH  operating 
system.  ATl'M  traces  are  'complete*  in  that  they  capture 
all  operating  system  and  multiprogramming  activity.  Each 
trace  is  roughly  3.5  million  references  long  In  addition  to 
addresses.  ATl'M  records  the  opcodes,  and  the  virtual-to- 
physical  translations  that  occur  during  translation-lookaside- 
buffer  (TLB  or  TB)  misses.  A  location  is  considered  shared 
when  it  is  referenced  by  more  than  one  CPU.  Because  differ¬ 
ent  processes  could  access  a  given  shared  location  with  differ¬ 
ent  virtual  addresses,  sharing  is  detected  by  translating  the 
various  virtual  addresses  of  a  shared  location  to  its  common 
phyaical  address. 

The  traces  used  in  this  paper  are  obtained  from  three  pro¬ 
grams;  POPS.  THOR,  and  PERO.  POPS  [3]  is  a  parallel 
implementation  of  a  rule-based  programming  language  called 
OPS5.  which  is  a  widely  used  languages  for  the  building  ex¬ 
pert  systems.  It  exploits  parallelism  at  a  fine  granularity  and 
makes  extensive  use  of  the  shared  memory  provided  by  the 
architecture.  THOR  is  a  parallel  implementation  of  a  logic 
simulator  done  by  Larry  Soule  at  Stanford  University.  The 
simulator  transforms  the  task  of  circuit  simulation  into  a  se¬ 
ries  of  node  evaluations,  where  each  node  corresponds  to  a 
device  in  the  circuit.  The  parallel  implementation  evaluates 
these  nodes  in  parallel,  while  taking  care  of  the  dependencies 
between  them  PERO  is  a  parallel  VLSI  router  written  by 
Jonathan  Rose  at  Stanford  [<]. 

We  briefly  describe  the  MACH  operating  system,  since 
some  of  the  shared  references  in  the  traces  belong  to  it.  and 
also  because  the  programming  style  used  in  the  applic^fons 
was  influenced  by  it.  MACH  it  a  multiprocessor  operating 
system  developed  at  Carnegie  Mellon  University.  It  is  binary 
compatible  with  Berkeley  Unix,  and  provides  several  new  fa¬ 
cilities  to  support  parallel  processing.  It  provides  facilities  for 
multiple  tasks  to  share  memory  permitting  the  exploitation 
of  very  fine  grained  parallelism  All  three  programs  make  use 
of  multiple  tasks  that  share  memory  to  communicate  with 
each  other  and  to  share  information.  MACH  is  not  a  to¬ 
tally  symmetric  operating  system  in  that  kernel  interrupts 
are  handled  by  processor  xero.  This  causes  the  memory  ref¬ 
erence  pattern  of  processor  zero  to  be  different  from  that  of 
the  remaining  processors.  In  parallel  programs,  where  many 
tasks  are  performing  I/O.  the  high  level  of  OS  interrupts  can 
also  cause  excessive  process  migration.  Fortunately,  none  of 
the  programs  that  we  study  in  this  paper  do  very  much  I/O. 

Table  1  presents  general  trace  characteristics  for  the  three 
programs.  The  columns  denote  the  total  number  of  refer¬ 
ences.  instruction  references,  data  reads,  data  writes,  user 
and  system  references.  Instruction  and  data  references  are 
about  equal,  while  there  are  roughly  three  reads  to  every 
write.  About  12%  of  all  references  are  system. 

The  ATUM  traces  used  for  this  study  do  have  some  lim¬ 
itations.  The  machine  used  had  only  4  CPUs  and  it  is  not 
clear  how  to  extend  the  results  to  a  larger  number  of  proces¬ 
sors.  Work  on  this  issue  is  in  progreu.  Another  problem  is 
the  unavailability  of  a  large  number  of  applications,  but  the 
number  is  growing. 


Table  1:  Summary  of  trace  characteristics.  All  numbers  are 
in  thousands 


Trace 

Refs 

Inst 

DRead 

DVVrt 

1st 

Sys 

Pops 

3142 

1624 

1257 

261 

2817 

325 

THOR 

3222 

1456 

1398 

368 

2727 

495 

PERO 

3508 

1834 

1366 

409 

3342 

366 

3  Multiprocessor  Model  and 
Definitions 

The  multiprocessor  model  we  assume  for  our  analyses  in  this 
paper  is  quite  straightforward.  We  assume  that  the  system 
consists  of  several  processors  each  with  its  own  cache  memory. 
The  caches  are  connected  to  a  common  system  bus  on  which 
shared  main  memory  is  located.  We  also  make  the  simplifying 
assumption  that  caches  are  infinite  in  site,  since  we  would  like 
to  concentrate  on  traffic  caused  due  to  shared  data  and  not 
mix  it  up  with  traffic  due  to  limited  cache  size. 

We  introduce  tome  nomenclature  to  help  explain  memory 
access  patterns.  A  block  is  the  unit  of  data  transfer  between 
the  cache  and  main  memory.  For  the  rest  of  the  paper,  we 
assume  block  size  to  be  1  word  (4  bytes).  The  small  block  size 
is  chosen  so  that  the  reference  behavior  for  each  data  object 
can  be  derived.  However,  characterization  using  larger  block 
sizes  is  also  important  to  study  the  spatial  locality  of  shared 
objects,  and  is  dealt  with  in  Section  4.3. 

A  reod- shared  block  is  one  that  is  shared  (accessed  by  mul¬ 
tiple  processors),  but  never  written  into.  A  wnte  shoredblock 
is  one  that  is  shared,  and  both  read  and  written  into.  A  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  block  B  by  processor  i  is  said  to  ping  if  the  previous 
reference  to  that  block  was  by  processor  j.  where  i  i-  We 
call  such  a  reference  a  pinging  reference.  Conversely,  a  refer- 
encftto  a  block  B  by  processor  i  is  said  to  cling  if  the  previous 
reference  to  that  block  was  alsc  by  processor  i.  Such  a  ref¬ 
erence  is  called  a  clinging  reference.  By  these  definitions,  a 
ping  can  only  occur  on  a  reference  to  a  shared  block.  Pings 
and  clings  to  a  block  are  determined  simply  by  keeping  track 
of  which  processor  last  referenced  a  block.  References  are 
read  references  or  write  references  depending  on  whether  the 
operation  performed  is  a  read  or  write.  The  state  of  a  block 
(clean/dirty)  is  determined  by  the  references  of  the  proces¬ 
sor  accessing  it  currently.  A  block  is  said  to  be^dirty  if  it 
has  been  written  into  after  the  previous  pinging  reference  to 
it.  Therefore,  a  block  always  starts  out  clean  after  a  pinging 
reference  to  it. 

The  notion  of  cUngs  and  pings  yields  useful  insighu  on  how 
various  shared-memory  multiprocessor  architectures  would 
perform.  The  appealing  feature  of  clings  and  pings  is  that 
they  do  not  depend  on  implementation  details  such  as  cache 
sizes.  Assuming  a  local  cache,  clinging  read  references  never 
need  the  bus:  pinging  read  references  need  to  use  the  bus  only 
if  the  read  misses  or  if  the  block  is  dirty  in  another  cache. 
A  bus  transaction  must  occur  on  a  pinging  write  reference. 
In  the  ensuing  discussion  we  will  show  results  on  the  time 
intervals  between  such  clings  and  pings,  and  also  on  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  various  kinds  of  clings  and  pings  The  time  interval 
plots  are  a  useful  method  of  depicting  the  temporal  locality 
of  shared-memory  references,  while  the  frequency  of  dijigs 
and  pings  is  a  method  of  showing  the  ‘processor  locality"  of 
references  to  a  block.  Besides  spatial  locality  and  temporal 
locality,  the  form  of  locabty  important  in  a  multiprocessor 
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context  i»  proett$or  locnttly  -  the  tendency  of  •  proceenor 
10  nccew  •  block  repent  edly  before  nn  accesr  from  another 
proceaaor  A  direct  impact  of  tkir  locality  ia  noticed  in  the 
performance  of  varioua  cache  conaiaten'-y  achemea.  which  ex¬ 
ploit  different  locality  patterna  in  referencea  to  read-ahared  or 
write-ahared  blocka.  Alao  notice  that  a  high  temporal  local¬ 
ity  of  pinging  referencea  yielda  a  low  proceaaor  locality,  and 
negatively  impacta  the  performance  of  multiproceaaor  cachea- 

To  aeparate  the  effecta  of  proceaa  migration,  we  alto 
preaent  numbera  for  proceaa-mipration-aharrd  blocks.  Theae 
are  blocka  acceaaed  from  proceaaor  i  by  proceaa  p.  and  alao 
from  procetaor  j  i  by  the  aame  proceaa  p.  On  the  other 
hand.  rtal-$hared  blocka.  are  blocka  acceaaed  from  proceaaor 
i  by  proceaa  p.  and  alao  from  proceaaor  J  #  i  by  proceaa  g. 
where  y  it  p  alwayt  holda. 

It  ia  uaeful  to  have  a  notion  of  time  in  the  context  of  multi- 
proceaaor  execution.  Our  tracea  contain  interleaved  memory 
acceaaea  by  the  varioua  proceaaora  in  approximately  the  aame 
order  they  occurred.  However,  the  exact  time  at  which  the 
reference  waa  made  ia  not  clear.  For  example,  if  the  pro- 
ceaaora  i.  j.  and  k  each  made  referencea  at  real  time  in- 
atanta  t.  f  -f  1.  and  ao  on.  the  trace  might  have  references 
tfjt.ki.  .  ki4i.  and  so  on.  where  the  order  of  the 

referencea  of  the  4  processors  might  be  random  with  respect 
to  each  other.  The  traces  also  show  clusters  of  memory  ref¬ 
erencea  by  the  same  processor,  and  the  time  interval  between 
references  by  the  aame  processor  alao  varies. 

Due  to  this  nature  of  the  reference  pattern,  we  will  not  try 
to  approximate  real  time.  Instead,  we  will  use  the  order  of 
occurrence  of  a  reference  in  the  trace  as  the  index  of  time.  So 
the  r"‘  reference  in  the  trace  ia  considered  to  have  occurred  at 
time  r.’  The  paper  considers  several  cases  where  the  traces 
are  filtered  to  extract  specific  references  (e.g..  user),  and  to 
enable  compaxiaons,  the  time  index  used  for  a  reference^ie- 
pends  on  its  index  in  the  original  trace.  For  example,  when  we 
filter  out  operating  system  referencea  while  studying  sharing 
ia  the  user  address  space,  the  time  index  of  a  user  reference 
corresponds  to  its  position  in  the  unfiltered  trace. 


4  Results  and  Analyses 

We  first  present  some  general  statistics  about  the  tracea.  in¬ 
cluding  data  about  interlocked  instructions.  We  then  preaent 
statistics  about  temporal  and  proceaaor  locality  found  in  the 
tracea  when  only  user  references  are  included  and  there  ia  no 
process  migration  sharing,  when  both  system  and  user  refer¬ 
ences  are  included,  and  when  the  effects  of  process  migration 
are  taken  into  account.  We  then  evaluate  three  different  cache 
coherence  schemes  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  traffic  they 
generate  on  a  shared  bus.  Unless  stated  otherwise,  we  assume 
infinite  cachea  and  a  4-byte  block  size. 

4.1  General  Statistics 

The  statistics  in  Table  2,  for  both  instructions  and  data  refer¬ 
ences  of  user  and  the  operating  ayatem,  relate  to  the  number 

*  We  believe  that  fine  time  distinctions  are  not  significant  in  our 
Study.  To  approximate  real  time,  one  can  keep  a  virtual  system 
time  incremented  by  one  unit  for  every  n  references  in  the  trace, 
where  n  is  the  number  of  processors.  In  other  words,  the  umes 
specified  in  our  paper  can  be  divided  by  4  to  gel  a  rough  idea  of 
the  real  time. 


of  uni(|ue  blocka  and  the  proportion  of  references  to  shared 

blocka  in  the  tracea. 

0 

Table  2:  Proportion  of  shared  references  and  unique  shared 
blocka  when  the  blockaize  ia  4  bytes  Both  inarruction  and 
data  referencea  of  user  and  OS  arc  included.  All  numbers  are 
in  thousands.  Block  size  is  4  bytes 


Trace 

Refs 

I'niq  Biks 

Shd  Refs 

Shd  BIks 

POPS 

3142 

37.8 

>122 

23.7 

THOR 

3222 

78.3 

1881 

7,0 

PERO 

3508 

22.6 

318 

4.7 

Table  3  gives  the  tame  atatiatica.  but  only  for  data  refer¬ 
encea  of  both  user  and  the  operating  system.  In  addition. 
Table  3  preaentt  the  number  of  blocks  that  are  written  Be¬ 
cause  the  instruction  apace  ia  usually  read-only,  it  can  be 
treated  specially  in  memory  management,  and  ao  moat  of  the 
statistics  presented  later  correspond  to  data  references  alone. 
Table  4  presents  the  tame  ttatiatics  for  user  data  references 
alone. 

When  both  user  and  the  operating  system  data  referencea 
are  considered,  the  ratio  of  shared  references  to  all  data  refer¬ 
ences  (averaged  over  all  three  traces)  is  0.35,  the  ratio  is  0.2* 
when  only  user  data  references  are  considered.  We  see  that 
the  level  of  sharing  in  the  operating  system  is  only  slightly 
lower  than  in  user. 

These  traces  have  an  insignificant  amount  of  process- 
migration-related  sharing.  We  also  looked  at  some  other 
traces  for  the  same  applications  with  a  large  amount  of  pro¬ 
cess  migration,  and  the  levels  of  sharing  are  drastically  differ¬ 
ent  in  these  traces.  The  ratio  of  shared  to  total  is  0.9  for  user 
data  references  when  process  migration  it  high:  when  process 
*  migration  effects  are  excluded  (only  references  to  real-shared 
bloch4  are  counted),  the  ratio  of  user  data  references  and  all 
data  references  falls  to  0.2. 

4.1.1  Statistics  for  Interlocked  Instructions 

The  VAX  architecture  provides  seven  interlocked  instructions 
for  synchronization.  These  are:  BBSSI  -  branch  on  bit  set 
and  set  interlocked:  BBCCI  -  branch  on  bit  cleat  and  clear  in¬ 
terlocked;  AD.AW'I  -  add  aligned  word  interlocked:4NSQHI. 
INSQTI.  REMQHI.  REMQTI  -  four  instructions  to  manipu¬ 
late  linked  lists  (queues)  in  an  interlocked  manner.  The  usage 
of  these  instructions  it  presented  in  Table  5,  writh  separate 
numbers  given  for  operating  system  code  and  user  code. 

Table  5  shows  that  only  BBSSI  and  BBCCI  instructions 
occur  in  the  trace.  The  ADAWI  instruction  is  used  in  the 
POPS  code,  although  it  does  not  occur  in  the  instruction 
references  that  our  trace  contains.  These  statistics  show  the 
strong  preference  of  programmers  to  use  the  simpler  testlcset 
type  instructions  for  synchronization,  rather  than  using  the 
more  complex  queue  manipulation  instructions. 

The  number  of  interlocked  instructions  as  a  fraction  of  all 
instruction  references  is  0.195-1.6%  for  the  three  programs. 
While  the  fraction  is  at  high  as  1.395-1.6%  for  POPS  and 
THOR,  the  fraction  it  only  0.1%  for  PERO.  The  reason  it 
simply  that  the  author  of  PERO  had  made  an  explicit  deci¬ 
sion  not  to  use  locks  for  the  most  frequently  used  data  struc¬ 
ture.  thus  trading  the  quality  of  the  final  solution  for  extra 
performance.  Since  executing  an  interlocked  instruction  may 
be  as  much  as  10-20  times  more  expensive  than  an  ordinary 
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Tftble  3:  Proportion  of  tiinrcd  reference*  and  nni<|ue  riiared  data  block*  when  the  bjocksiie  i*  4  byte*.  Only  data  reference*  to 
both  M<er  and  OS  are  included.  All  number*  are  in  thoucand*. 


mssM 

gJiJUH.a 

Skd  Wri  || 

1518 

31.1 

597 

1766 

74.4 

530 

HQ 

1674 

14.0 

USi 

136 

WMSM 

Table  4:  Proportion  of  shared  references  and  unique  shared  data  blocks  when  the  blocksize  is  one  word  (4  bytes).  Only  data 
references  of  user  are  included.  All  number*  are  in  thousands. 


mssM 

Kna' 

t'niq  BIks 

■ITIjl 

WKSM 

THOR 

HQ 

hki 

1  PERO 

11.6 

119 

instruction  on  some  multiprocessor*,  a  small  percentage  of 
interlocked  instruction*  can  consume  a  large  percentage  of 
total  execution  time.  We  alto  note  that  most  of  the  inter¬ 
locked  instructions  result  from  the  user  code  and  not  from 
the  operating  system  code. 


4.2  Temporal  and  Processor  Locality  of 
User  Data  References 

This  section  deals  with  dynamic  memory  access  patterns  and 
characterizes  the  temporal  and  processor  locality  of  real- 
shared  user  data  references.  The  first  few  figures  plot  the 
cumulative  distributions  and  the  frequency  distributions  of 
the  time  intervals  between  clingiog  and  pinging  references  to 
demonstrate  the  temporal  locality  of  data  references.  ^fig¬ 
ures  use  a  block  size  of  4  bytes.  \ 

Figure  l(a|  shows  the  cumulative  frequency  distribution 
of  the  time  interval  between  clinging  references  to  a  shared 
block.  In  other  word*,  a  point  (z.|r)  on  a  curve  means  that 
y  references  occur  to  a  block  with  the  time  interval  between 
these  reference*  not  more  than  z.  The  corresponding  fre¬ 
quency  distribution  plot  for  one  of  these  programs  is  also 
shown  in  Figure  1(b).  Due  to  the  wide  range  of  time  inter¬ 
vals  in  which  the  reference*  occur,  the  bins  on  the  X-axis 
increase  in  powers  of  two.  Therefore  a  bar  at  z  with  height 
y  in  the  frequency  plot,  implies  that  y  reference*  occur  to  a 
block  with  an  interval  (  such  that  z  <  f  <  3z.  For  brevity  we 
plot  the  frequency  distributions  only  for  THOR. 

The  average  interval  of  time  between  accesses  to  the  same 
shared  block  is  116S  time  units  in  THOR.  This  number  is 
unusually  large  because  even  one  reference  with  a  very  large 
interval  (or  an  outlier)  can  skew  the  average  towards  large 
values.  Therefore,  in  the  context  of  time  intervals,  a  more 
interesting  number  is  the  median,  or  the  time  interval  over 
which  half  the  clinging  references  occur.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
over  of  the  intervals  are  35  time  units  or  less  in  THOR. 
(The  much  larger  average  is  due  to  the  bias  brought  in  by  a 
few  outliers.)  Not  surprisingly,  these  number*  indicate  that 
blocks  are  re-referenced  at  small  intervals  of  time,  which  is 
simply  a  reconfirmation  of  the  fact  that  memory  references 
display  a  high  temporal  locality,  and  is  the  precise  reason  why 
caching  is  successful.  The  values  at  4K-8K  time  units  form 
a  second  peak  (Figure  1(b)),  although  the  height  is  much 
smaller  than  the  first  peak  at  16-33  time  units.  This  second 
peak  can  be  explained  a*  clinging  reference*  that  occur  when 


the  process  resume*  execution  on  the  same  processor  after  be¬ 
ing  switched  out.  The  first  peak,  clearly,  is  due  to  reference* 
within  a  context  switch  interval.  The  height  of  the  second 
peak  is  much  larger  in  traces  that  show  significant  process 
migration.  This  low  temporal  locality  component  of  clinging 
references  introduced  by  process  migration  can  be  deleterious 
to  cache  performance. 

These  results  are  compared  with  those  for  pinging  refer¬ 
ences.  or  for  a  reference  to  a  block  by  a  processor  followed 
by  a  reference  from  another  processor.  Figure  3(a)  show* 
the  cumulative  distribution,  and  Figure  2(b)  the  frequency 
distribution.  The  time  intervals  in  this  case  are  interest¬ 
ingly  lower  than  for  clinging  references,  which  says  that  ref¬ 
erences  to  shared  blocks  by  different  processors  are  usually  at 
least  as  finely  interleaved  as  references  by  the  same  processor. 
Doubtlessly,  the  fact  that  oar  appUcations  exploit  parallelism 
at  afine  granularity  is  the  cause  of  the  high  temporal  locality. 

^'he  small  second  peak  at  356  time  units  in  Figure  2(b)  is 
due  to  the  process  migrating  to  another  processor  following  a 
context  switch.  If  the  level  of  process  migration  is  high,  this 
peak  at  a  large  time  interval  can  become  much  taller,  which 
falsely  suggests  that  process  migration  lowers  the  temporal 
locality  of  shared  references.  In  reality,  process  migration 
simply  makes  a  large  fraction  of  the  logically  private  blocks 
appear  shared,  and  it  is  references  to  these  shared  blocks 
alone  that  give  rise  to  the  tall  second  peak.  | 

Our  analysis  also  shows  that  roughly  a  fourth  of  the  data 
references  are  to  shared  data.  However,  a  large  part  of 
the  shared  reference*  need  not  generate  bn*  traffic  because 
in  most  multiprocessor  architectures,  the  large  number  of 
clinging  references  to  shared  block*  (especially  reads)  can  be 
treated  in  muck  the  same  manner  as  references  to  private 
blocks,  in  other  words,  blocks  can  be  treated  as  private  dur¬ 
ing  large  window*  of  time. 

The  previous  figures  did  not  distinguish  between  read  and 
write  references.  Making  this  distinction  is  necessary  because 
in  many  high-performance  multiprocessor  architectures,  only 
pinging  references  to  dirty  blocks  cause  bus  traffic  when  the 
new  value  of  the  dirty  block  most  be  somehow  transmitted  to 
the  requesting  processor.  Figure  3  shows  the  distribution  of 
the  time  interval  between  pining  references  to  a  dirty  block. 
The  total  number  of  pinging  reference*  to  dirty  block*  is  far 
less  than  all  the  pinging  reference*.  A*  we  shall  show  later 
in  our  discussion  on  cache  consistency  performance,  sophisti¬ 
cated  cache  management  scheme*  that  take  advantage  of  such 
feature*  can  have  significant  advantage*  over  simpler  schemes. 
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Tablf  3:  Interlocked  inotruriion  natietic*.  Note  the  numherr  aie  not  in  tkousandt. 
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Figure  3:  Distribution  of  the  time  intervnl  between  pinging  references  to  s  dirty  block.  Only  rtol-ihond  data  references  of  user 
included. 


Comparing  Figures  2(b)  and  3(b),  we  see  that  the  peak 
around  the  time  interval  4-8  in  Figure  2(b)  is  caused  by  ref¬ 
erence  to  read-shored  objects.  Because  Figure  3(b)  does  not 
show  this  early  peak,  we  believe  that  references  to  write- 
shared  blocks  have  lest  temporal  locality  than  references 
to  read-shared  blocks,  which  benefits  multiprocessor  caches. 
A  possible  cose  is  the  test-ond-testiaet  tynchroniiation  se¬ 
quence.  where  one  might  expect  multiple  reads  from  several 
processors,  but  less  frequent  writes.  The  low  temportUo- 
Cklity  in  pinging  references  to  dirty  blocks  encourages  n  to 
beUeve  that  for  large  time  periods  blocks  con  be  considered 
us  private  and  no  traffic  need  be  generated  in  maintaining 
consistent  caches. 

As  caches  grow  bigger,  blocks  ore  expected  to  stay  in  the 
cache  for  long  periods  of  time.  In  such  a  situation,  a  bet¬ 
ter  characterization  uses  the  notion  of  processor  locality.  (A 
similar  characterization  has  also  been  used  in  [5]|.  We  will 
address  processor  locality  in  two  ways.  The  first  looks  at  the 
number  of  references  to  a  block  before  a  pinging  references 
to  it.  and  the  second  looks  at  the  number  of  references  to  a 
block  before  a  pinging  reference  to  it.  given  that  at  least  one 
of  the  references  was  a  write.  Each  of  the  above  two  char¬ 
acterizations  is  pertinent  to  some  cache  consistency  scheme. 
For  example,  the  first  one  indicates  the  potential  of  a  cache 
consistency  scheme  that  allows  only  one  cached  copy  of  a 
block. 

Figure  4(a)  shows  the  cumulative  distribution  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  references  to  a  block  before  a  pinging  reference,  and 
Figure  4(b)  the  frequency  distribution.  In  Figure  4(b)  for 
THOR,  there  ore  about  200.000  pinging  references  to  s  block 
referenced  only  once  by  the  previous  processor.  Unlike  in 
the  distributions  of  time  intervals,  where  we  used  the  median 
os  a  measure  of  temporal  locality,  here  the  average  is  more 
indicative  of  processor  locality,  because  outliers  represent  a 
large  number  of  references,  and  must  be  weighted  accordingly. 
The  low  average  of  1.3  indicates  that  interleaved  references 
by  different  processors  ore  os  frequent  os  clinging  references, 
implying  low  processor  locality.  We  evaluated  a  cache  con¬ 
sistency  scheme  that  allowed  only  one  cached  copy  of  any 
block  [6].  and  it  performed  abysmally  for  this  very  reason. 


One  of  the  chief  differences  between  tome  of  the  snoop¬ 
ing  cache  consistency  schemes  is  the  way  they  treat  write 
references.  One  set  of  schemes,  e.g..  DRAGON  [7]  or  FIRE¬ 
FLY  [8],  allow  cachet  to  hold  valid  copies  of  blocks  that  ore 
being  written  into  by  others,  and  update  the  values  on  writes. 
Another  set  of  schemes  prefer  to  allow  only  one  copy  of  a  writ¬ 
ten  block  (e.g.,  Berkeley  Ownership  [9],  or  various  flavors  of 
directory  Khemet  [6]).  The  performance  of  one  or  the  other 
method  it  predicated  on  the  locality  of  references  to  write- 
^  shored  blocks,  which  we  address  next. 

Qgure  5  shows  the  number  of  read  and  write  references  - 
at  least  one  reference  a  write  -  before  a  pinging  reference. 
Several  observations  con  be  mode  bom  this  figure  First,  the 
average  number  of  references  to  write-shored  blocks  by  the 
some  processor  before  a  pinging  reference  it  5.6  for  POPS,  3.6 
for  THOR,  and  7.5  for  PERO.  Write  references  are  relatively 
fewer  than  reads  and  contribute  1.6.  1.7,  and  12  respectively 
to  these  averages.  These  averages  indicate  that  the  processor 
locality  of  shared-writable  blocks  is  higher  than  that  of  read- 
shared  blocks.  (Recall  that  the  corresponding  nijpibers  for 
all  references  were  1.8,  1.3.  and  2.5).  The  higher  processor 
locality  indicates  that  a  shared  written  datum  is  accessed 
multiple  times  by  a  processor  before  being  relinquished. 

A  more  important  observation  from  Figure  5  is  that  the 
total  number  of  these  pings  ore  approximately  on  order  of 
magnitude  lower  than  all  pinging  references,  which  lessens  the 
adverse  impact  of  the  low  processor  locality  of  write  references 
on  the  performance  of  cache  consistency  schemes. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  average  number  of  writes  to  a  block 
before  a  pinging  reference  it  small  (1.7  for  THOR):  there  ore 
several  possible  reasons  for  this  low  value.  We  expect  a  low 
value  for  references  caused  by  spinlockt.  We  also  expect  this 
value  to  be  low  for  shared  objects  which  move  from  one  pro¬ 
cessor  to  another,  with  each  processor  rooking  some  modifica¬ 
tions  to  the  object.  Alto  mostly-reod-only  objects  ate  written 
once,  and  then  numerous  pinging  read  references  ore  mode  by 
other  processors. 

Thus  for,  we  saw  that  the  processor  locality  of  shared- 
references  it  moderate,  with  roughly  2  writes  and  4  reads 
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Figure  4:  DistributioB  of  the  number  of  references  to  n  block  before  n  pinging  reference.  Only  real~thared  data  references  of 
user  included. 


4.2.2  Effects  of  Process  Migretion 


on  svernge  to  write-tksred  objects  before  s  pinging  reference. 
Therefore,  s  good  cache  consistency  scheme  must  ensure  ef¬ 
fective  handling  of  repeat  read- references  to  shared  blocks. 
Given  the  moderate  processor  locality  of  shared-data,  «e  can¬ 
not  directly  determine  whether  invalidating  cache  consistency 
schemes  such  as  the  Berkeley  Ownership  protocol  or  directory 
schemes,  or  the  updating  protocols  such  as  the  Dragon  and 
FireHy  schemes  are  superior  More  detailed  evaluation  that 
takes  into  account  the  cost  of  updating  versus  invalidating 
must  be  undertaken  to  make  a  decision.  ^ 

4.2.1  Shnring  Characteristics  of  Both  User  and 
OS  References 

The  following  discussion  focuses  on  the  sharing  characteris¬ 
tics  of  both  user  and  system  references,  where  instruction 
references  are  excluded,  as  before.  The  general  observation  is 
that  the  sharing  characteristics  of  user  and  system  are  not  sig- 
aihcantly  different,  although  the  temporal  iocality  of  shared 
sysum  references  was  slightly  lower,  and  the  processor  local¬ 
ity  was  slightly  higher. 

For  the  times  between  clinging  references  in  POPS.  TBOR. 
and  PERO.  the  medians  occurred  at  26. 27.  and  27772  for  user 
and  system,  while  the  corresponding  numbers  for  user  alone 
were  23.  25.  and  28188.  The  times  between  pinging  references 
were  different  by  roughly  the  same  ratio,  while  the  times  be¬ 
tween  pinging  references  to  dirty  blocks  showed  greater  vari¬ 
ation.  The  medians  for  user  and  system  were  438,  2095,  and 
12446,  as  compared  to  363,  1779,  and  19711  for  user  alone. 

The  processor  locality  metrics  also  showed  only  small  dif¬ 
ferences  from  the  case  of  user  references  alone.  In  general, 
for  the  user  and  system  references  the  average  number  of  ref¬ 
erences  to  a  block  before  a  pinging  reference  were  roughly 
SH  greater.  A  similar  trend  was  observed  for  the  number  of 
references  to  write-shared  blocks. 


Since  the  three  traces  we  have  discussed  so  far  do  not  show  a 
significant  amount  of  process  migration,  we  used  three  other 
traces  of  the  same  applications  that  did.  Due  to  space  con¬ 
straints  we  will  only  summarize  our  findings  here  and  details 
are  presented  in  [lO], 

The  temporal  locality  of  cLnging  references  decreases  if 
processes  are  rescheduled  on  the  same  processor,  after  having 
run  on  anothet  processor  (it  will  show  up  as  a  large  increase  in 
*  the  height  of  the  second  peak  in  Figure  1(b)).  One  component 
of  tM^he  interference  caused  by  migration  is  similar  to  the 
interference  caused  by  context  swiuhing. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  effect  of  process  migration  is 
the  significant  increase  in  the  number  of  blocks  that  gel  phys¬ 
ically  shared  by  several  processors,  although  the  logical  skat¬ 
ing  in  the  program  might  be  much  smaller.  For  instance,  the 
fraction  of  references  to  shared  data  blocks  increases  from 
0.2  to  0.9  with  process  migration.  Due  to  the  typically  long 
intervals  between  process  switches  (thousands  of  r^tences), 
the  time  interval  between  pinging  references  to  these  shared 
blocks  is  very  large,  and  causes  a  much  larger  second  peak  in 
Figure  2(b).  Similarly,  the  average  number  of  references  to  a 
block  -  at  least  one  reference  being  a  write  -  before  a  pinging 
reference  is  13  with  process  migration  and  less  than  2  with¬ 
out.  This  perceived  decrease  in  the  temporal  locality  and  the 
increase  in  processor  locality  of  shared  references  stems  from 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  references  are  to  logically  private 
data  objects  that  are  not  referenced  by  other  processors  until 
the  process  actually  migrates  to  another  processor. 

In  summary,  although  process  migration  increases  the  pro¬ 
cessor  locality  and  decreases  the  temporal  locality  of  shared 
blocks,  it  increases  the  total  number  of  shared  blocks  sub¬ 
stantially,  and  potentially  impacu  both  intrinsic  cache  per¬ 
formance,  and  the  performance  of  cache  consistency  schemes 
adversely. 
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Figure  5:  Distribution  of  the  number  of  references  to  n  block  before  n  pinging  reference  to  the  snme  block,  given  thnt  nt  least 
one  reference  was  a  write.  Only  rtal.gkared  dcta  references  of  user  are  included. 


4.3  Cache  Consistency  Implications 

The  memory  reference  traces  also  yield  useful  insights  about 
the  effectiveness  of  various  cache  consistency  schemes.  For 
example,  they  enable  an  accurate  deterirunation  of  the  traffic 
caused  on  a  shared  bus  by  any  given  cache  consistency  scheme 
under  realistic  load  conations.  While  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  numerous  cache  consistency  schemes  proposed  in  litera* 
tare  [11.9.7.13.8]  would  be  interesting,  it  is  beyond  the  ^pe 
of  this  paper.  Instead,  we  consider  one  representativf^ach  ^ 
from  the  write-through  with  invalidate,  write-back  with  inval¬ 
idate.  and  write-back  with  update  classes  of  cache  coherence 
schemes.  To  help  explain  the  various  phenomena  observed 
here,  we  use  the  data  presented  in  earlier  sections.  As  before 
we  assume  infinite  caches,  and  unless  otherwise  stated,  block 
site  it  one  word  (or  four  bytes). 

The  first  scheme  discussed  in  this  paper  is  wnte-througA 
with  mvalidote  (W'TI)  commonly  used  in  commercial  mul¬ 
tiprocessors.  In  this  scheme,  every  write  from  a  processor 
accesses  the  bus  both  to  update  main  memory  and  to  in¬ 
validate  that  location  in  other  cachet.  Examples  of  wnife- 
boek  with  invalidate  schemes  are  Goodman's  write-once  [ll], 
Rudolph  and  Segall's  scheme  [13].  Berkeley  Ownership  [9]. 
and  the  directory  scheme  [13].  We  consider  write-once  as  the 
second  scheme  in  this  paper.  In  this  scheme,  the  first  write 
to  a  location  uses  the  bus  to  update  main  memory  and  to  in¬ 
validate  that  location  in  other  caches.  Subsequent  writes  to 
that  location  by  the  same  processor  do  not  result  in  any  bus 
traffic,  as  that  bcation  is  now  owned  locally.  This  scheme  is 
labeled  WBI  in  the  following  discussion  to  indicate  the  class 
it  belongs  to.  Examples  of  the  write-bock  with  update  schemes 
are  Dragon  [7]  and  Firefly  [8].  We  use  Dragon  as  the  third 
scheme,  and  denote  it  WBU.  In  the  Dragon  scheme,  all  writes 
to  a  shared  location  (a  location  present  in  multiple  caches) 
result  in  a  bus  access  to  update  the  value  of  that  location  in 
other  caches.  For  non-shared  locations,  the  cache  acts  like  a 
regular  uniprocessor  write-back  cache. 

We  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  above  three  cache  co¬ 
herence  schemes  in  terms  of  the  bus  transactions  generated 
on  a  shared-memory  multiprocessor.  We  distinguish  between 


three  kinds  of  bus  transactions;  block  transfers,  updates,  and 
Mvaltdattons.  A  block  transfer  transaction  transfers  a  block 
from  memory  to  cache  or  vice  versa.  For  example,  a  block 
transfer  into  a  cache  on  a  read  miu.  An  update  transaction 
updates  the  contenu  of  a  location  either  in  main  memory 
(e  g.,  on  a  processor  write  in  WTI)  or  in  a  remote  cache  (e.g., 
on  a  write  to  a  shared  location  in  WBU).  The  update  trans¬ 
fers  only  one  word,  and  it  hence  cheaper  than  a  block  transfer 
with  a  large  block  sise.  A  processor  uses  an  invalidation  to 
purge  cache  blocks  in  other  caches  to  get  exclusive  ownership 
of^  block.  No  data  transfer  is  required  for  this  transaction, 
only  the  address  of  the  cache  Mock  to  be  invalidated  need  be 
specified.  Note  that  block  transfers  and  updates  can  simulta¬ 
neously  serve  as  invalidation  transactions,  and  this  is  usually 
exploited  in  most  coherence  schemes. 

Table  6  presents  the  event  frequencies  for  the  three  traces 
as  a  function  of  the  cache  coherence  strategy.  Because  of  our 
interest  in  characteristics  of  shared  references,  we  only  include 
cpu-shared  user  data  references  for  POPS.  THOR,  and  PERO 
(sec  Table  4  for  details).  Because  caches  are  infirite.  a  data 
item  brought  into  the  cache  remains  there  until  invalidated. 
From  Table  6  we  derive  the  total  number  of  block  transfer 
transactions  and  update  transactions  that  would  occur  in  a 
multiprocessor  and  present  the  numbers  in  Table  7.  The  table 
alto  presents  data  for  16-byte  and  64-byte  blocks  to  study 
spatial  locality  in  shared  references. 

We  first  examine  Table  7  for  4-byte  blocks.  Comparing 
total  number  of  transactions,  the  W’TI  Kheme  is  worse  than 
both  WBI  and  WBU.  WTI  looses  to  WBI  because  of  the 
processor  locality  displayed  by  write  references,  as  shown  in 
Figure  5.  While  every  write  generates  bus  traffic  in  WTI. 
clinging  write  references  do  not  cause  but  traffic  in  WBI. 
Comparing  WTI  and  WBU,  both  schemes  generate  an  update 
transaction  for  every  write  to  a  shared  location.  However, 
WBU  saves  about  35%  updates  because  before  the  point  that 
a  location  becomes  shared  (a  second  processor  requests  it), 
only  the  first  read  or  write  produces  a  bus  transaction.  WBU 
also  has  fewer  block  transfers  because,  unlike  WTI.  it  never 
invalidates  a  location  from  a  cache.  The  details  of  the  events 
are  in  Table  6. 
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Table  6:  Events,  bus  transactions,  and  event  fretjuencies.  Each  event  is  a  triple:  event-type  (read-miss,  write-miss,  write-hit). 
•late  in  local  cache  (not  present,  clean.  diity|,  and  stale  in  remote  cache  (not  present,  clean,  dirty).  We  nse  abbreviations  i 
for  block  transfer.  •  for  update,  and  i  for  invalidate.  Only  epu-shared  user  data  references  are  considered.  All  numbers  are  in 
thousands. 
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lu 

lu 

0 

7.64 

2.14 

2.14 

19 

2.15 

2.15 

IH 

19 

wh-cl-cl 

lu 

lu 

lu 

46.63 

22.12 

1.35 

mm 

9.00 

0.16 

mm 

mSSm 

wh-cl-di 

. 

. 

lu 

• 

. 

23.87 

nn 

. 

8.75 

■■1 

. 

Its 

wh-di-np 

0 

0 

w 

30.01 

5.50 

26.50 

5.24 

■1 

1.49 

■n 

wh-di-cl 

- 

- 

lu 

- 

- 

30.58 

■b 

- 

21.45 

■I 

- 

1.65  1 

Dividing  the  total  number  of  bus  transactions  generated  by 
all  three  programs  for  the  WBl  scheme  in  Table  7  (161. 6K) 
by  the  total  number  of  references  that  resulted  in  these  trans¬ 
actions  (1168.7K).  we  see  that  there  are  approximately  0.138 
bus  transactions  generated  per  reference  This  number  ap¬ 
pears  quite  large  given  infinite  caches,  and  there  are  two  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  First,  this  data  represents  only  epu-shared  user 
data  references,  which  show  poor  processor  locality  as  in  Fig¬ 
ure  4.  or  equivalently,  which  display  a  high  temporal  locality 
of  pinging  references  as  in  Figure  2).  Consequently  ths^ do 
not  benefit  much  from  the  read-sharing  allou^  by  the  W’BI 
scheme.  If  one  includes  both  user  and  OS  references,  and 
both  data  and  instructions,  then  the  number  of  transactions 
per  reference  falls  to  0.031,  which  is  much  better.  This  re¬ 
duction  is  primarily  doe  to  the  large  number  of  read-shared 
references  generated  by  instruction  fetches.  (Consequently, 
allowing  read  sharing  for  instructions  is  crucial  in  multipro¬ 
cessor  caches.)  The  second  reason  for  the  high  value  is  that 
block  site  is  4  bytes  W'hen  the  block  site  is  increased  to  18 
bytes,  the  number  of  transactions  per  reference  drops  down 
further  to  0.016.  primarily  due  to  the  high  spatial  locality  of 
instruction  fetch  references. 

In  general,  two  opposing  forces  come  into  play  as  the  block 
•ise  is  increased  -  one  trying  to  decrease  the  number  of  trans¬ 
actions  and  the  other  trying  to  increase  them.  As  the  block 
•ise  is  increased  the  number  of  bus  transactions  is  reduced 
because  the  bus  access  or  invalidation  cost  is  amortised  over 
several  words.  Contrarily,  a  large  block  sise  increases  the 
probability  of  unrelated  objects  residing  in  the  same  block, 
and  a  write  to  one  object  can  unnecessarily  invalidate  an  ac¬ 
tive  unrelated  object  in  a  remote  cache. 

To  study  the  spatial  locality  characteristics  of  epu-shared 
user  data  references,  we  now  examine  the  bus  transactions 
generated  by  W'BI  in  Table  7  as  the  block  site  is  increased. 
For  POPS  the  number  of  block  transfers  decreases  from 
91.86K  to  47.1SK  to  46.33K  as  the  block  site  is  increased 
from  4  to  16  to  64  bytes.  This  indicates  that  there  is  high 
spatial  locality  at  16-bytes,  with  little  cache  interference  due 
tocoresiding  unrelated  objects  Beyond  16  bytes,  either  there 


it  no  spatial  locality  or  the  cache  interference  neutralises  the 
benefits  due  to  locality.  THOR  behaves  differently.  When 
the  block  site  it  increased  from  4  to  16  bytes,  the  number  of 
block  transfers  increases  by  a  factor  of  l.S.  This  indicates  that 
negative  cache  interference  effects  dominate.^  In  contrast  to 
POPS  and  THOR,  increasing  block  size  has  a  very  positive 
effect  on  PERO.  The  number  of  block  transfers  decrease  by 
a  factor  of  2  as  the  block  size  is  increased  from  4  to  16  bytes, 
and  farther  by  a  factor  of  3.4  when  the  block  size  is  increased 
from  16  to  64  bytes.  The  number  of  update  transactions  de- 
crewes  steadily  too.  Thus  the  PERO  program  appears  to 
hadFhigh  spatial  locality  with  almost  no  cache  interference. 

Another  interesting  result  that  can  be  observed  by  exam¬ 
ining  the  total  traffic  lines  in  Table  7  is  that  for  shared  data 
references  the  total  bus  bandwidth  required  is  minimized 
when  block  size  is  4  bytes  and  increases  as  the  block  size 
is  increased.  This  result  is  in  start  contrast  to  uniprocessor 
caches,  where  the  optimal  block  size  lends  to  be  much  larger. 
The  only  exception  is  the  PERO  program  when  block  size 
equals  64  bytes.  i 

We  were  interested  in  estimating  the  effects  of  obviating 
broadcasts  in  cache  consistency  schemes  to  enable  scalability. 
Table  8  presents  the  number  of  caches  in  which  blocks  are 
actually  invalidated,  whenever  a  reference  that  could  poten¬ 
tially  invalidate  other  caches  is  processed  in  the  WBI  scheme. 
Such  references  for  the  WBl  scheme  are  all  write  misses  and 
all  write-hits  to  a  clean  location  in  the  local  cache.  The  to¬ 
tal  number  of  such  references  is  given  in  column  three.  The 
inv-0  column  gives  the  number  of  potentially  invalidating  ref¬ 
erences  that  resulted  in  no  actual  invalidations,  the  inv-)  col¬ 
umn  gives  the  number  of  such  references  that  resulted  in  ex¬ 
actly  one  invalidation,  the  inv-2  column  gives  the  number 
that  resulted  in  an  invalidation  in  two  other  caches,  and  the 
iav-3  column  denotes  an  invalidations  in  three  other  caches. 
Since  aO  the  traces  are  four-processor  traces,  no  reference  can 
result  in  invalidation  in  more  than  three  other  caches. 

^Another  factor  contributing  to  the  inoeased  number  of  block 
transfers  is  the  fact  that  as  block  site  is  increased,  the  number  of 
epu-shared  rrferences  also  increases 
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Tablf  7:  Bu»  iranMCtion*  Only  cpa-thkxed  du*  reference*  of  tt*er  nre  inclnded.  AU  number*  nre  in  tboutnnd*. 


But 

■■■ 

*»OPS 

_ 

1 

THOR 

1 

PtRO 

J 

Transaction* 

will 

mvt-.im 

Will 

Will 

WLiil 

wu 

Block- Size  w  4  byte* 
block-xlert  (d) 

91.86 

H 

19.15 

11 

H 

Bi 

M 

7.63 

updates  («) 

76.79 

■99 

40.06 

■99 

Bo 

199 

mSa 

4.91 

Total  Traffic  td  -f  ■ ) 

168.65 

116.}] 

119.85 

59.31 

30  30 

41.96 

17,16 

15.21 

13  54 

Block-Size  B  16  byte* 
block-xfers  (d) 

47.15 

Bi 

22.97 

29.77 

29.77 

M 

5.05 

M 

3.44 

update*  (a) 

78.47 

61.48 

49.39 

12.38 

6.57 

Bn 

5.36  1 

Total  Traffic  (4d-f  •) 

303.64 

153.36 

131.46 

22.34 

Block- Size  s  64  byte* 
block-xfers  (d) 

46.33 

9.30 

29.75 

29.75 

16.68 

1.50 

1.50 

updates  («) 

20.17 

65.09 

86.99 

16.61 

73.15 

6.95 

0.70 

mi 

449.33 

390  01 

139.49 

334.99 

354.61 

306.59 

18.95 

12.70 

13.13  B 

We  would  Uke  to  remnrk  on  two  upect*  of  the  dntn  pre- 
nented  in  Tnble  8:  the  frnction  of  reference*  thnt  invnUdnte 
multiple  cnches  ns  computed  to  those  thnt  invnlidnte  only  one 
cnche.  nnd  the  effect  of  chnnging  the  cnche  block  site.  Let  ns 
exnmine  the  first  nspect.  The  dntn  for  4-byte  blocks  indi- 
cnte*  thnt  the  frnction  of  references  thnt  cnuse  invnlidntions 
in  three  cnche*  (1.3%  )  is  quite  smnll  compnred  to  the  frnction 
thnt  cnuse  invnlidntions  in  one  cnche  (61. 0%).’  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  speculnte  if  this  phenomenon  -  thnt  on  nn  invnlidnte 
trnnsnction,  with  high  probnbility,  dntn  in  only  one  or  very 
few  cnches  need*  to  be  invnlidnted  -  it  true  even  when  the 
number  of  processors  is  Inrge.  If  it  it  true,  then  instesd  of 
building  brondcnst-bnsed  cnche  consistency  mechnnisms,  one 
cnn  build  metsnge-bnsed  mechnnisms  where  the  invnlidntion 
messnge  it  tent  only  to  those  cnches  thnt  contnin  thnt  dntn. 
The  tetttlting  reduction  in  bnndwidth  tequiiemenu  mn]p»  it 
possible  to  build  scnlnble  shnred-memory  multiprocessors.  In  S 
the  following  pnrngrnph*.  we  speculnte  why  the  nbove  result 
should  nlso  hold  for  n  Inrger  number  of  processors. 

There  nre  three  kinds  of  dntn  objects  in  pnrnllel  progrnms: 

(i)  non-shnred.  (ii)  rend-shnred.  nnd  (iii)  write-shnred  objects. 
The  non-shnred  objects  normnlly  do  not  cnuse  nny  invnlidn¬ 
tions  except  due  to  process  migrntion.  in  which  cnse  nil  the 
invnlidntions  go  only  to  the  processor  thnt  previously  rnn  thnt 
process.  The  rend-shnred  objecu  nlso  do  not  cnuse  nny  in¬ 
vnlidntions.  So  the  multiple  cnche  invnlidntions  come  from 
write-shnred  objects.  We  now  explore  some  common  wnys  in 
which  write-shnred  objects  nre  used  in  pnrnllel  progrnms. 

The  first  common  use  of  write-shnred  objects  is  ns  spin 
locks  or  other  similnr  synchronizntion  relnted  structures.  Let 
ns  consider  the  spin  lock  ns  the  typicnl  cnse.  If  the  spin  lock 
is  implemented  in  n  strnightforwnrd  wny  using  nn  interlocked 
testiiset  instruction,  since  the  instruction  ends  in  n  write,  nt 
the  end  of  ench  instruction  only  one  cnche  contnins  the  dntn. 
nnd  only  one  cnche  hns  to  be  invnlidnted  on  n  subsequent  ref¬ 
erence  by  n  different  processor.  If  the  spin  lock  it  implemented 
using  n  test-nnd-test&tset  instruction,*  then  with  some  prob- 
nbility  the  lock  will  be  present  in  multiple  cnches  When  the 
lock  is  set  free  by  writing  into  it,  these  multiple  cnches  hnve 
to  be  invnlidnted.  However,  if  the  progrnm  it  ‘‘tcnsonnUe” 
(i.e.,  there  is  no  excessive  contention  for  the  locked  object), 

*Tbc  renson  why  this  rnlio  it  tmnUer  for  POPS  nitd  THOP  (or 
larger  block  site*  is  discussed  later. 

*In  a  test-and-tesUrset  instruction,  if  the  first  test  fails  we 
simply  loop  back  and  do  not  execute  the  testAset  part  of  the 
instruction. 


then  either  the  lock  will  not  hnve  too  mnny  processes  wnit- 
ing  on  it  nnd  thus  only  one  or  n  few  cnches  will  need  to  be 
invnlidnted,  or  such  nn  occurrence  will  be  very  rnre,  nnd  the 
probnbility  of  invnlidnting  mnny  cnches  will  be  very  smnll. 

The  second  common  use  of  write  shnred  objects  is  ns 
mostly-rend-only  objects.  An  exnreple  it  multiple  programs 
sharing  n  database  thnt  is  occasionally  modified.  By  occasion¬ 
ally  we  mean  thnt  relative  to  the  number  of  references  made 
to  thnt  object,  the  number  of  write*  it  smnll.  On  n  write  to 
n  mostly-rend-only  object,  multiple  cnches  may  have  to  be 
invnlidnted.  but  since  writes  nre  rnre,  the  overall  frnction  of 
multiple  cnche  invnlidntions  still  stays  low  The  third  com¬ 
mon  use  of  write-shnred  objects  is  where  one  process  works 
on  nn  object  for  some  time,  then  another  process,  nnd  to  on. 
Shnred  objecu  protected  by  lock*  often  behave  this  wny.  In 
this  third  cnse.  when  one  process  it  working  on  nn  object, 
that;  object  reside*  in  the  cnche  of  the  nssodnted  processor. 
Wttn  thnt  object  moves  to  another  process  (and  possibly  to 
another  processor),  the  cnche  entries  in  the  previous  proces¬ 
sor  nre  invalidated,  but  thnt  corresponds  to  invalidation  in 
only  one  other  cnche.  So  it  is  still  consistent  with  our  con¬ 
jecture  thnt  in  larger  multiprocessors  invnlidntions  will  hap¬ 
pen  in  only  one  or  in  n  very  small  number  of  other  cnches 
with  high  probnbility.  The  nbove  observations  suggest  the 
use  of  n  message-based  cache  consistency  protocol,  instead  of 
a  broadcast-based  protocol.  We  nre  analyzing  tly*  issue  in 
detail  and  results  will  be  presented  in  a  future  paper. 

We  now  look  at  the  effect  of  increasing  the  cnche  block 
size  on  the  number  of  invalidations.  The  frnction  of  refer¬ 
ences  thnt  cause  invalidations  in  multiple  cnches  increases 
with  block  size.  As  an  example,  lor  POPS,  consider  dividing 
the  entries  in  the  inv-3  column  by  corresponding  entries  in 
the  total  column  in  Tnble  8.  The  numbers  we  get  nre  3.1%, 
4.6%,  nnd  6.3%  respectively.  The  primary  reason  for  this 
phenomenon  it  thnt  ns  block  size  is  increased,  unrelated  dntn 
objecu  fall  into  the  same  cnche  block.  Multiple  processors 
accessing  these  distinct  objects  cnche  the  same  block,  nnd  n 
subsequent  write  results  in  nn  invalidation  in  multiple  cnches. 

5  Summary  and  Conclusions 

We  hnve  presented  dntn  characterizing  the  memory  refer¬ 
ence  patterns  in  shnred-memory  multiprocessors.  Our  dntn 
it  based  on  traces  obtained  for  three  applications  from  n  4- 
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Table  8:  C«che  invalidation  naiiatics  (or  the  WBI  coherence 
•chcmc.  Only  itner  cpn-ehnred  data  reference*  are  included. 
All  number*  are  in  thouennd*. 


Trace 

B 

total 

inv-0 

inv-1 

inv.2 

inv-3 

4 

46. T7 

11.85 

29.34 

4.69 

0.y9 

POPS 

16 

27.06 

3  89 

18.51 

3.43 

1.34 

64 

30  18 

1.33 

20.07 

6.93 

1.86 

4 

13.55 

4  43 

8.97 

0.13 

0.03 

THOR 

16 

14.72 

5.11 

8.69 

0.74 

0.18^ 

64 

18.06 

3  28 

13.72 

0.94 

0.12 

4 

4.87 

1.16 

3.65 

0.98 

0.08 

PERO 

16 

3.18 

0.47 

1.17 

0.50 

0.04 

64 

0.72 

0.14 

0.43 

0.14 

0.02 

processor  VAX  8350  using  the  ATUM  address  tracing  tech¬ 
nique.  The  trace*  used  are  “complete",  in  that  they  contain 
information  about  both  system  and  user  references,  reference* 
due  to  interrupt*,  proce**  scheduling,  etc. 

Out  analyses  shows  that  a  large  fraction  (about  one-fourth) 
of  references  in  the  trace*  are  to  shared  objecu  These  shared 
reference*  display  a  significant  amount  of  temporal  locality, 
and  only  a  small  amount  of  processor  locality  for  both  read 
and  write  references.  For  example,  the  average  number  of 
reads  and  writes  to  a  write-shared  block  before  a  remote  ref¬ 
erence  (a  ping,  which  may  possibly  invalidate  the  data)  are 
4  and  2  respectively.  Nevertheless,  caching  shared  data  is 
still  highly  useful  because  of  the  significant  amount  of  read 
sharing. 

We  also  present  statiftics  about  the  use  of  interlocked  in¬ 
structions.  The  traces  show  that  0.1%-1.6%  of  instruction 
references  are  to  interlocked  instructions,  and  that  mo^of 
these  instructions  references  are  from  user  code.  The  piper 
al»o  touches  on  the  effects  of  process  migration  Process  mi¬ 
gration  causes  a  large  number  of  logically  unshared  references 
to  become  shared  reference*  with  respect  to  the  cache  system. 

The  nature  of  shared-memory  reference  patterns  also  yields 
insight  on  how  various  cache  consistency  schemes  will  per¬ 
form.  We  present  the  analysis  for  three  classes  of  cache 
consistency  schemes  -  write-through  with  invalidate  (WTI), 
write-back  with  invalidate  (WBI),  and  write-back  with  up¬ 
date  (WBU ).  For  shared  data  references,  WTI  performs  worse 
than  both  WBI  and  WBU  as  it  uses  the  but  on  every  write. 
Comparing  WBI  and  WBU,  the  former  teems  to  have  an  edge 
for  4-byte  blocks,  while  WBU  doe*  better  for  16-byte  and  64- 
byte  blocks.  Another  surprising  result  that  we  observed  for 
shared  data  references  is  that  the  total  bus  bandwidth  re¬ 
quired  is  minimized  when  block  size  is  4  bytes  and  increases 
as  the  block  size  is  increased.  Our  traces  also  show  that  when 
a  reference  that  could  possibly  invalidate  a  cache  is  processed, 
with  a  very  high  probability  (61.0  it  invalidate*  only  one 
other  cache.  The  probabiUty  of  causing  an  invalidation  in  aU 
three  cachet  is  only  1.3%.  We  discuss  why  this  should  also  be 
true  for  multiprocessors  with  larger  number  of  processors,  and 
suggest  the  use  of  message-based  cache  consistency  scheme* 
rather  than  broadcast-based  cache  consistency  scheme*. 
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Abstract 

This  paper  presents  and  analyzes  algorithms  for  managing 
the  distributed  shared  memory  present  in  non-uniform  mem¬ 
ory  access  multiprocessors  and  related  systems.  The  com¬ 
petitive  properties  of  these  algorithms  guarantee  that  their 
performance  is  within  a  small  constant  factor  of  optimal  even 
though  they  make  no  use  of  any  information  about  memory 
reference  patterns.  Both  hardware  and  software  implementa¬ 
tion  concerns  are  covered.  A  case  study  of  the  Mach  operating 
system  indicates  that  integration  of  these  algorithms  into  op¬ 
erating  systems  does  not  pose  major  problems.  On  the  other 
hand,  hardware  support  is  required  to  obtain  the  full  func¬ 
tionality  of  the  algorithms.  We  also  sketch  possible  algorithm 
extensions  to  additional  hardware  architectures  and  software 
programming  models. 

Trace  driven  simulations  are  used  to  evaluate  our  approach 
and  compare  it  to  other  alternatives.  Speedups  of  3  to  10  over 
random  assignment  of  pages  on  production  applications  are 
achieved  without  modifying  the  applications  for  non-uniform 
mtmory  access  (NUMA)  architectures.  We  compare  our  pro¬ 
posed  hardware  support  with  the  more  aggressive  approa^ 
of  fully<onsisleni  caches  An  additional  factor  of  2  to  3Tn 
performance  can  be  obtained  from  the  cache  approach,  but  at 
the  cost  of  much  more  hardware.  These  results  indicate  that 
the  algorithms  and  their  hardware  support  may  represent  a 
viable  cost/performance  tradeoff. 

1  Introduction 

The  widespread  use  of  uniform  memory  access  (UMA)  mul¬ 
tiprocessors  has  sparked  interest  in  using  uniform  shared 
memory  programming  models  on  non-uniform  memory  access 
(NUMA)  multiproces.«ors.  Use  of  a  common  programming 
model  enhances  the  portability  of  applications  among  such 
machines,  and  can  reduce  the  effort  required  to  fit  or  tune 
applications  to  NUMA  multiprocessors.  New  techniques  are 
required  to  manage  the  distributed  physical  memory  found  in 
a  NUMA  multiprocessor  because  the  location  of  memory  used 
by  an  application  (with  respect  to  the  processor(s)  executing 
the  application)  directly  affects  performance.  Optimizing  the 
use  of  physical  memory  to  minimize  access  costs  is  a  major 
issue  that  must  be  faced  by  any  implementation  of  a  shared 
memory  programming  model  on  such  machines.  This  paper 
presents  techniques  and  algorithms  for  this  problem,  along 
with  preliminary  performance  results  from  trace-driven  sim¬ 
ulations. 

Our  algorithms  are  competitive  in  a  strict  theoretic  sense. 
An  informal  statement  of  this  property  is  that  the  algorithms 
are  essentially  the  best  that  can  he  achieved  in  the  absence 
of  information  about  future  memory  reference  behavior.  The 
techniques  of  competitive  algorithm  analysis  are  particularly 


useful  for  this  work  because  they  explicitly  addres.s  the  con¬ 
stant  factors  ignored  by  standard  complexity  analysis,  and 
because  they  are  well-suited  to  the  analysis  of  resource  man¬ 
agement  problems.  Previous  work  has  developed  competitive 
algorithms  for  the  related  problems  of  optimizing  the  use  of 
snoopy  caches  [8]. 

The  performance  results  for  these  algorithms  are  based  on 
trace-driven  simulations  of  several  production  applications 
from  UMA  multiprocessors.  These  results  show  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  algorithms  attain  total  speedups  of  5  to  10  over  random 
assignment  of  pages.  This  indicates  that  significant  locality 
(both  code  and  data)  may  exist  in  a  large  class  of  multiproces¬ 
sor  applications,  and  that  this  locality  can  be  detected  and 
exploited  automatically.  As  a  result  such  applications  may 
not  require  extensive  design  changes  or  modifications  for  use 
on  NUMA  multiprocessors;  no  such  changes  or  modifications 
were  made  to  our  applications. 

This  paper  concentrates  on  the  application  aspects  of  our 
work.  Proofs  of  the  competitive  properties  of  the  algorithms 
can  be  found  in  [2].  The  next  section  presents  a  basic  model 
that  covers  the  systems  to  which  out  algorithms  are  appli¬ 
cable.  This  is  followed  by  an  introduction  to  competitive 
lalgorithms.  Section  4  breaks  down  the  basic  problem  and 
prese^  our  competitive  algorithms  for  solving  it.  Sections  3 
and  6  continue  with  a  discussion  of  implementation  concerns 
including  the  difficulties  imposed  by  most  current  hardware. 
Section  7  presents  our  performance  results  from  trace  driven 
simulations.  Sections  8,  9,  and  10  briefly  discuss  extensions 
of  this  work.  Sections  11  and  12  conclude  the  paper  with  a 
review  of  related  work  and  a  short  summary  of  results. 

2  Basic  Model  i 

This  section  presents  the  basic  memory  model  for  which  our 
algorithms  were  developed.  We  assume  an  idealized  machine 
composed  of  processor-memory  clusters,  with  physical  mem¬ 
ory  divided  entirely  among  the  clusters.  A  processor-memory 
cluster  consists  of  one  or  more  processors  with  local  memory 
that  is  equally  accessible  (in  terms  of  latency)  to  all  proces¬ 
sors.  Our  idealized  machine  has  two  distinct  memory  access 
latencies;  the  latency  to  access  memory  in  the  same  cluster, 
and  a  significantly  larger  latency  to  access  memory  in  an¬ 
other  cluster.  As  a  result  all  memory  within  a  single  cluster 
is  equivalent,  and  all  processors  within  a  cluster  have  iden¬ 
tical  memory  access  characteristics  (latency  in  terms  of  the 
cluster  in  which  the  accessed  memory  is  located).  Finally  all 
memory  locations  outside  the  cluster  have  the  same  access 
latency  from  any  processor  in  the  cluster. 

This  basic  model  subdivides  memory  into  pages  and  pages 
into  locations.  Pages  are  the  fundamental  unit  of  memory 
management;  locations  are  the  fundamental  unit  of  memory 
access.  We  assume  the  existence  of  virtual  memory  map- 
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pinR  nMfhaiiisms.  and  tlierefore  di*-iinRuisli  beiwtrn  virtual 
paR«s  (in  (lie  address  space  of  some  proRram  or  tbe  operaliiiR 
systemi  and  physical  pages  (actual  memory  in  the  clusters). 
Mapping  virtual  pages  to  physical  pages  is  one  of  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  a  memory  management  facility.  Sharing  may  result 
in  more  than  one  virtual  page  in  one  or  more  address  spaces 
being  mapped  to  the  same  physical  page.  The  page  sire  used 
by  oiir  algorithms  can  be  no  smaller  than  the  hardware  page 
sire  if  mapping  is  used,  but  it  may  be  a  multiple  thereof. 

We  normalize  our  model  by  assuming  the  difference  in  cost 
between  an  in-cluster  memory  access  and  a  remote-cluster 
memory  access  is  1;  this  cost  includes  the  effects  of  both  in- 
crea.sed  latency  and  use  of  interconnection  bandwidth.  This 
cost  only  applies  to  accesses  that  actually  use  the  intercon¬ 
nection  network;  if  caches  are  present  at  the  processors,  we 
only  consider  accesses  that  miss  in  or  bypass  the  appropri¬ 
ate  cache.  In  addition,  we  are  assuming  that  read  and  write 
costs  are  identical:  all  of  our  work  generalizes  to  cases  in  which 
these  costs  are  not  identical. 

This  model  permits  us  to  analyze  techniques  for  managing 
the  performance  impact  of  distribution  in  a  shared  memory 
system.  We  concentrate  on  two  major  tools  for  this  manage¬ 
ment:  replication  and  migration  of  virtual  memory.  Replica¬ 
tion  consists  of  making  a  copy  of  a  virtual  page  in  another 
cluster  and  updating  mappings  that  benefit  from  this  copy  (in 
reduced  access  time).  Migration  consists  of  moving  a  virtual 
page  from  one  cluster  to  another  and  updating  all  mappings 
to  that  page.  We  formalize  the  costs  of  replication  and  migra¬ 
tion  as  r  and  m  respectively  in  terms  of  access  costs.  These 
costs  include  latency  and  overhead  components,  but  do  not 
include  the  additional  costs  of  allocating  a  physical  page  in 
a  cluster  with  a  page  shortage  (i.e.  causing  pageout)  or  the 
additional  benehts  of  freeing  a  physical  page  in  such  a  clust^ 
(i.e.  avoiding  pageout).  We  separate  the  issues  involved  m 
page  reclaim  from  migration  and  replication;  these  are  ad¬ 
dressed  in  section  3.1. 

Our  basic  model  applies  to  any  machine  that  can  im¬ 
plement  NVMA  memory.  This  includes  NUMA  machines 
that  implement  the  model  directly  (e.g.  Butterfly  [o]),  no  re¬ 
mote  memory  occesf  (NORMA)  machines  with  uniform  ac¬ 
cess  costs,  and  network  shared  memory  implementations  on 
networks  with  uniform  communication  costs.  For  the  last  two 
classes  of  the  machines,  it  is  essential  that  the  system  (hard¬ 
ware  and/or  software)  support  access  forwarding  so  that  ac¬ 
cesses  to  pages  that  are  not  in  local  memory  can  be  satisfied 
at  remote  memory  wUhout  moving  the  entire  page  to  local 
memory  (an  expensive  operation).  Most  current  NORMA 
machines  (e.g.  hypercubes)  and  network  shared  memory  im¬ 
plementations  [4,9.21]  do  not  support  this  functionality. 

3  Basic  Problem 

The  problem  we  address  here  is  the  management  of  dis¬ 
tributed  shared  memory  in  architectures  conforming  to  our 
model.  For  architectures  utilizing  a  single  copy  of  the  operat¬ 
ing  system  (NUMA  multiprocessors),  this  includes  not  only 
memory  shared  explicitly,  but  also  memory  shared  implicitly 
via  copy-on-write  techniques.  Since  we  rely  on  replication 
and  migration  to  perform  this  management,  the  problem  can 
be  restated  as  'When  and  under  what  circumstance  should 
(virtual)  pages  be  replicated  into  or  migrated  to  memory  in 
other  clusters?' 

There  is  a  significant  difference  between  this  problem  and 


the  related  problem  o/  snoopy  caching:  oiir  model  and  ik 
realizations  do  not  have  broadcast,  invalidate,  or  snooping 
mechanisms  that  can  maintain  consistency  among  multiple- 
copies  of  a  virtual  page  when  writes  occur.  This  prohilnis 
replication  of  writable  pages.  Because  we  have  separated  the 
issue  of  page  reclamation,  migration  of  read-only  pages  make 
little  sense:  replication  is  less  costly,  and  provides  the  benefits 
of  local  access  to  two  clusters  instead  of  one.  a  result  the 
overall  problem  splits  into  two  sub-problems: 

•  Replication  of  read-only  pages. 

•  Migration  of  writable  pages. 

If  a  virtual  page  is  both  read-only  and  writable  at  different 
times  during  the  execution  of  an  application,  we  consider  each 
segment  (read-only  or  read/write)  of  the  page's  existence  to 
be  a  separate  instance  of  the  corresponding  problem. 

4  Basic  Algorithms 

Effective  use  of  replication  and  migration  presents  an  enigma. 
Replicating  or  migrating  a  page  that  will  never  be  referenced 
again  is  very  costly,  but  so  is  failing  to  repUcate  or  migrate  a 
page  that  will  be  used  heavily  in  a  remote  cluster.  Avoiding 
these  situations  seems  to  require  knowledge  of  the  future  that 
is  not  available  when  decisions  must  be  made:  this  results  in 
a  situation  where  any  decision  about  replication  or  migration 
could  be  both  wrong  and  costly.  Problems  that  require  these 
decisions  to  be  made  (affected  by  future  system  behavior,  but 
must  be  made  without  any  knowledge  about  this  behavior) 
and  algorithms  that  make  these  decisions  are  called  on-line. 

Results  obtained  from  the  analysis  of  competitive  algo¬ 
rithms  provide  a  solution  to  (his  enigma.  An  on-line  aigo- 
^thm  is  called  competilive  if  its  cumulative  cost  on  any  se- 
qttenc«€s  within  a  constant  factor  of  the  cost  of  the  optimal 
algorithm’  on  the  same  sequence,  and  no  such  algorithm  ex¬ 
ists  for  any  smaller  constant.  Competitive  algorithms  have 
been  found  for  a  number  of  problems,  including  list  manage¬ 
ment  [16],  snoopy  caching  [6],  and  some  server  problems  [lO]. 
This  paper  extends  past  work  by  presenting  competitive  al¬ 
gorithms  for  replication  and  migration  of  distributed  shared 
memory. 

4.1  Replication  ^ 

The  on-line  replication  problem  consists  of  determining  when 
in  a  sequence  of  accesses  a  page  should  be  replicated  into 
other  clusters,  without  look-ahead.  Under  our  model  all  clus¬ 
ters  are  uniformly  equidistant;  if  a  page  is  not  resident  locally, 
the  cost  to  access  it  does  not  depend  on  the  cluster  in  which 
it  is  accessed.  As  a  result  the  decision  to  replicate  a  page  into 
a  given  cluster  is  independent  of  the  decisions  to  replicate 
into  any  other  clusters.  Hence  the  general  replication  prob¬ 
lem  reduces  to  the  replication  problem  for  two  clusters  with 
the  page  initially  resident  in  only  one  cluster.  Algorithm  R 
is  our  algorithm  for  this  problem. 

Algoritliui  R: 

Count  remote  accesses  from  the  cluster  that 
does  not  have  the  page.  When  (his  count  e.xceeds 
the  replication  cost.  r.  replicate  the  page  into  the 
cluster. 

*The  optimal  algorithm  may  look  at  the  entire  settuence  before 
making  an>  derisions 
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Results: 

I.  Any  oii-liiic  algoritliin  for  tlii>-  prohifm  iiuist  liavt-aroiu 
that  is  at  Irast  iwirr  Ihf  ro«l  incurred  hy  an  optimal 
off-line  algorithm  on  some  se<iuence  of  accesses. 

J.  Algorithm  R  is  competitive,  i.e.  its  cost  is  always 
within  a  factor  of  two  of  optimal  on  any  sequence  of 
accesses. 

Algorithm  R  (and  algorithm  M  to  he  presented  later)  are 
algorithms  that  perform  well  across  the  entire  spectrum  of 
possible  sequences.  If  the  specific  sequence  that  will  occur  is 
known  in  advance,  an  on-line  algorithm  can  he  constructed 
that  performs  well  on  that  particular  setpience.  but  ivill  per¬ 
form  worse  than  our  algorithm  on  many  other  sequences. 
This  embodies  the  optimality  property  of  our  competitive  al¬ 
gorithms;  they  are  essentially  the  best  possible  in  the  absence 
of  knowledge  about  what  will  happen  in  the  future. 

4.2  Migration 

The  on-line  migration  problem  consists  of  determining  when 
in  a  sequence  of  accesses  a  page  should  be  migrated  to  another 
cluster  without  look-ahead.  Unlike  the  replication  problem, 
migration  depends  on  the  number  of  clusters:  of  all  the  clus¬ 
ters  that  would  benefit  from  having  the  page,  only  one  can 
actually  have  the  page.  Decisions  to  migrate  different  pages 
are  still  independent,  so  the  migration  problem  reduces  to  mi¬ 
gration  of  a  single  page  in  response  to  accesses  to  that  page. 
Algorithm  M  is  our  algorithm  for  this  multiple  cluste;  ptge 
migration  problem. 

Algorithm  M: 

Associate  a  counter  with  each  cluster:  initial-  ^ 
ixe  the  counts  to  tero.  Access  from  a  cluster 
that  does  not  have  the  page  increments  that  clus¬ 
ter's  counter,  and  decrements  some  other  clus¬ 
ter's  counter,  but  not  to  less  than  sero.  When 
a  cluster's  counter  reaches  twice  the  migration 
cost  (i.e.  3m)  migrate  the  page  to  that  cluster 
and  zero  its  counter.  Access  from  a  cluster  that 
has  the  page  decrements  some  other  cluster's 
counter,  but  not  to  less  than  zero. 

All  of  the  counters  for  a  page  will  be  zero  after  a  migration 
due  to  the  way  they  are  maintained  by  algorithm  M. 

ReaulU: 

1.  Any  on-line  algorithm  for  this  problem  mutt  have  a 
cost  that  is  at  least  three  times  the  cost  incurred  by  an 
optimal  off-line  algorithm  on  some  sequence  of  accesses. 

2.  Algorithm  M  is  competitive,  i.e.  its  cost  is  always 
within  a  factor  of  three  of  optimal  on  any  sequence 
of  accesses. 

5  Operating  Systems  Issues 

There  are  two  sets  of  operating  systems  issues  that  must  be 
addressed  in  implementing  our  algorithms:  (i)  how  do  we  take 
into  account  the  bmited  size  of  physical  memory:  and  (ii) 
what  are  the  interactions  between  the  proposed  algorithms 
and  the  memory  management  portion  of  an  operating  sys¬ 
tem.  The  second  issue  arises  primarily  if  the  algorithms  are 
implemented  in  the  operating  system  kernel:  this  is  an  attrac¬ 
tive  choice  both  because  it  permits  direct  access  to  mapping 


information  and  alsq  because  it  makes  the  resulting  benefits 
available  to  all  applications  on  the  system,  instead  of  just 
those  that  are  modified  to  use  our  algorithms. 

5.1  Limited  Physical  Memory  Size 

Since  there  are  many  other  demands  on  physical  memory 
besides  those  generated  by  replication  and  migration  (e.g. 
memory  allocation,  file  mapping,  interna)  use  by  the  oper¬ 
ating  system,  etc.),  extending  the  replication  and  migration 
algorithms  to  control  memory  usage  is  not  appropriate.  We 
believe  that  the  operating  system  should  separate  reuse  of 
physical  memory  (pageout  or  page  reclaim)  from  replication 
and  migration  issues.  Even  the  fallback  position  of  dedicating 
a  fixed  amount  of  physical  memory  to  replication/migraiion 
and  managing  that  is  not  a  good  idea:  this  prevents  realloca¬ 
tion  of  memory  to  the  uses  for  which  it  is  in  greatest  demand. 

We  propose  the  uae  of  independent  pageout  daemons  for 
the  management  of  various  cluster  memory  pools.  These  dae¬ 
mons  can  respond  appropriately  to  the  potentially  different 
memory  demands  from  cluster  to  cluster.  Any  of  several 
standard  paging  algorithms  can  be  used  to  implement  the 
daemons  [16].  The  migration  and  replication  costs  can  be 
dynamically  modified  to  feed  information  about  page  avail¬ 
ability  back  into  the  replication  and  migration  algorithms. 
These  modifications  should  be  restricted  to  increasing  costs 
above  their  basic  levels  to  reflect  page  shortages  and  hence 
discourage  future  use  of  memory  in  clusters  with  page  short¬ 
ages.  Decreasing  migration  costs  to  encourage  freeing  mem¬ 
ory  in  clusters  with  shortages,  and  cost-based  reclamation  of 
replicates  are  fraught  with  potential  danger:  this  is  because 
not  all  system  components  that  use  memory  are  or  can  be 
sensitive  to  costs  -  hence  these  cost-driven  alternatives  may 
sresult  in  heavily  used  pages  being  evicted  in  order  to  retain 
lightl^sed  ones  for  cost-insensitive  components. 

5.2  Memory  Management  Interactions 

Algorithms  M  and  R  can  be  incorporated  into  the  operat¬ 
ing  system's  memory  management  code  on  a  NUMA  multi¬ 
processor.  Implementing  these  algorithms  inside  the  operat¬ 
ing  system  allows  their  benefits  to  accrue  to  all  uses  of  the 
machine,  but  also  results  in  interactions  with  other  memory 
management  functions  that  must  be  dealt  with  as  part  of  the 
implementation. 

We  use  the  virtual  memory  management  portion  of  the 
Mach  operating  system  [13]  as  a  base  for  a  case  study  of  these 
interactions.  Mach  is  a  multiprocessor  operating  system  de¬ 
veloped  at  Carnegie-Mellon  University;  its  VM  system  pro¬ 
vides  advanced  memory  management  functionality  including 
flexible  sharing  (both  read/write  and  virtual  copy),  mapped 
files,  and  external  memory  management.  This  functionality 
stresses  the  interactions  of  our  algorithms  with  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  operating  system,  and  serves  to  expose  potential 
problems. 

The  Mach  VM  implementation  is  cleanly  split  into 
machine-independent  and  machine-dependent  portions.  The 
machine-dependent  portion  consists  of  a  single  module,  the 
pmop  module,  that  is  responsible  for  all  physical  map  opera¬ 
tions.  The  machine-independent  portion  of  the  system  asso¬ 
ciates  a  pmap  with  each  address  space  and  invokes  the  pmap 
module  as  needed  to  perform  mapping  operations.  Mach  sup¬ 
ports  parallel  execution  of  multiple  threads  within  a  single 
task's  address  space:  this  parallel  execution  can  result  in  a 
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sinKW  pmftp  being  used  simiiltaneouslv  by  more  then  one  pro¬ 
cessor. 

M»di  envisions  support  for  non-uniform  physical  memory 
by  adding  a  Nl'M.A  layer  l>etween  the  inachine-independent 
and  machine-dependent  portions  of  the  \'M  system  [!*<]. 
This  layer  hides  the  non-uniformity  of  the  memory  structure 
by  translating  logical  page*  (manipulated  by  the  machine- 
independent  portion  of  the  \’M  system)  to  physical  pages 
(in  the  hardware)  in  order  to  implement  architecture-specific 
memory  management  policies  (e.g.  replication,  migration).  A 
similar  translation  process  is  needed  for  pmaps  to  allow  repli¬ 
cation  within  a  single  address  space  if  its  threads  are  spread 
across  multiple  clusters;  in  this  ca.se  each  cluster  would  have 
its  own  physical  map.  but  the  collection  of  these  pmaps  would 
appear  as  a  single  logical  pmap  to  the  machine-independent 
portion  of  the  VM  system.  This  adds  additional  complexity 
to  the  NVMA  layer  to  better  support  multi-threaded  appli¬ 
cations.  and  may  complicate  interfaces  that  allow  users  to 
modify  replication  and  migration  behavior  because  an  ad¬ 
dress  space  no  longer  uniquely  specifies  a  cluster. 

There  are  two  other  minor  interactions  of  the  NUMA  layer 
with  the  remainder  of  the  Mach  VM  system,  and  one  iiajor 
interaction.  The  two  minor  interactions  are: 

•  Pageout  functionality  must  be  moved  into  the  NUMA 
layer  and  redesigned  to  use  multiple  pageout  daemons 
as  discussed  in  Section  5.1.  The  resulting  daemons 
must  cope  with  system-wide  (logical)  page  shortages 
as  well  as  page  shortages  in  the  individual  clusters. 

•  There  must  be  a  physical  page  available  for  every  free 
logical  page.  Therefore  use  of  a  physical  page  for  repli¬ 
cation  may  require  stealing  a  logical  page  from  the  res¬ 
ident  page  subsystem  to  maintain  this  invariant.  Free¬ 
ing  of  such  a  replicate  should  cause  the  stolen  logi^ 
page  to  be  returned  to  the  resident  page  subsystem  $ 
free  list. 

Neither  interaction  poses  great  difficulties  for  an  implemen¬ 
tation. 

The  major  interaction  involves  repbeation  and  copy-on- 
write.  If  the  system  has  replicated  a  shared  page  that  must 
be  copied  if  written,  then  the  replicates  can  be  used  to  sat¬ 
isfy  write  faults  on  the  page;  this  avoids  the  costs  of  creating 
an  extra  copy,  but  imposes  extra  costs  if  the  replicate  was 
used  by  more  than  one  address  space  and  has  to  be  recreated 
as  a  result.  The  easy  case  is  if  there  is  a  replicate  that  is 
only  being  used  by  the  address  space  that  caused  the  write 
fault;  this  replicate  can  always  be  used  to  satisfy  the  fault. 
For  multiple  address  spaces,  we  would  propose  always  using 
the  replicate  unless  one  of  the  other  spaces  has  indicated  that 
the  repUcate  is  needed  (cf.  the  always  replicate  operation  in 
section  10).  An  additional  primitive  must  be  added  to  Mach’s 
machine-dependent  interface  to  implement  this  functionality; 
the  fault  handler  must  be  able  to  find  out  if  the  NUMA  layer 
has  a  replicate  that  can  be  used  to  satisfy  a  write  fault. 


Figure  1;  Architectural  model 


reference  counters  is  required  per  processor  in  the  system. 
Together  with  increment/decrement  logic  these  maintain  the 
counts  required  by  algorithms  R  and  M.  An  exception  is 
caused  when  the  built-in  threshold  for  migration  or  repbea¬ 
tion  is  reached.  The  operating  system  then  deals  with  the 
copying  and  remapping  operations  required. 

The  counters  are  kept  with  their  associated  memory  page. 
For  a  64-procesBor  system  and  16-bit  counters,  we  thus  re¬ 
quire  256  bytes  of  memory  per  page.  This  translates  to  50% 
overhead  for  512-byte  pages.  25%  overhead  for  IK  pages. 
6.25%.  for  4K  pages  and  3.125%  for  8K  pages.  The  overhead 
seems  quite  acceptable  for  pages  in  the  4K  -  8K  range. 

For  repbeation.  we  only  need  to  increment  a  single  counter. 
Migration,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  updating  two  counters, 
one  of  which  must  be  chosen  from  the  non-zero  counters  for 
that  page  (local  references  only  update  the  latter  counter). 

I  Since  the  updating  of  the  counters  must  take  place  trans- 
parenUy  and  at  the  same  speed  of  a  memory  reference,  a 
sequmial  search  for  non-zero  counters  is  not  acceptable. 
alternative  is  to  pick  a  counter  and  decrement  it  if  it  is  non¬ 
zero.  This  is  much  simpler  to  implement  and  our  simulations 
indicate  that  its  performance  is  similar  to  the  original  migra¬ 
tion  algorithm. 

Copy  on  reference  U  the  major  alternative  to  our  repli¬ 
cation  approach.  It  should  be  used  where  enough  locabty 
is  known  (e.g.  from  previous  experimentation)  or  expected 
(e.g.  code)  to  exist  to  cause  repbeation  by  algorit^  R;  if 
replication  is  going  to  occur,  it  is  always  more  efneient  to 
do  it  in  response  to  the  first  reference.  The  proposed  algo¬ 
rithm  R,  however,  has  an  advantage  in  cases  where  read-only 
data  may  not  be  accessed  enough  to  cause  replication;  sys¬ 
tems  that  manage  large  amounts  of  data  for  which  locabty 
cannot  be  assumed  are  an  example.  The  choice  of  approach 
should  depend  on  the  situation  being  faced;  copy  on  reference 
is  probably  more  applicable  to  the  most  common  situations 
than  our  delayed  replication  approach. 


6  Hardware  Support 

Existing  multiprocessor  hardware  will  not  allow  a  sufficiently 
accurate  implementation  of  the  NVMA  memory  management 
schemes  discussed  in  this  paper.  Software  systems  that  im¬ 
pose  a  level  of  indirection  on  all  accesses  to  memory  or 
shared  memory  can  not  hope  to  recover  from  this  perfor¬ 
mance  penalty.  Thus  we  propose  an  architecture  with  hard¬ 
ware  support  for  our  algorithms.  For  each  page,  a  set  of  two 


7  Performance  Analysis 

7.1  Architectural  Model  and  Assump¬ 
tions 

The  architectural  model  shown  in  Fig  1  was  used  for  the  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  algorithms  presented  in  this  paper.  It  consists  of 
several  nodes  linked  by  an  interconnection  nettvork.  Each 
node  has  a  network  interfacelN.l.).  its  share  of  the  global 
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iiK'inorv.  •  processor  «iid  a  cache.  In  the  case  of  the  Nl'MA 
architeciure.  the  cache  is  wrile-ihroiiRh  and  is  only  used  to 
cache  memory  locations  in  the  local  portion  of  the  global 
iiieiiiory.  Global  cache  consisiency  is  thus  assured.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  coats  were  used  for  the  various  operations  in  our  sim¬ 
ulations: 


0|>eration 

Tiinf 

local  reference 
remote  reference 
replication  of  a  page 
migration  of  a  page 

0.1  ps 
4.0  fis 
1300  PS 
3100  ps 

The  access  costs  are  based  on  those  found  in  the  Butterfly; 
replication  and  migration  costs  were  estimated  by  examining 
page  fault  overheads  in  Mach  (e  g.  replication  is  very  similar 
to  a  copy  on  write  fault ).  These  times  include  the  overhead 
of  updating  page  tables:  this  results  in  larger  migration  costs 
because  more  page  tables  must  be  changed  by  a  migration 
than  by  a  replication. 

We  also  evaluate  a  system  that  allows  the  caches  to  cache 
an  memory  locations  and  uses  a  directory- based  scheme  to 
keep  the  caches  coherent  [l].  The  hardware  requirements  of 
this  scheme  are  greater,  both  in  terms  of  memory  require¬ 
ments  and  in  terms  of  complexity  of  the  directory  controller. 
We  assume  the  cache  scheme  has  the  following  costs  for  com¬ 
parison  with  the  NUMA  scheme:^ 


Operation 

Time 

cache  hit 
cache  miss 
invalidation 

0.1  ps 
4.0  ps 

4  0  ps 

The  algorithms  were  evaluated  using  multiprocessor  traces 
of  three  parallel  applications:  LocusRoute  [13].  MP3D  [ll] 
and  P-THOR  [IT].  LocusRoute  is  a  standard  cell  global 
router,  which  exploits  parallelism  at  a  fairly  coarse  graii^ 
MP3D  is  a  3-dimensional  particle  simulator.  It  uses  dis¬ 
tributed  loops  and  is  a  typical  example  of  parallel  scientific 
code.  P-THOR  is  a  parallel  logic  simulator. 

The  traces  were  gathered  on  a  VAX  8330,  using  a  combined 
hardware/software  scheme  (7).  All  traces  were  8-ptoces$or 
runs  and  contain  about  half  a  million  references  per  processor 
(4  million  references  total). 

A  simulator  was  used  to  keep  track  of  the  location  of  every 
memory  page  and  the  values  of  the  various  counters.  The 
initial  placement  of  each  page  was  random.  Code  pages  were 
allowed  to  replicate  while  data  pages  could  only  migrate. 

7.2  Results 

Figure  3  shows  the  performance  increases  gained  by  apply¬ 
ing  repUcation  and  migration.  We  are  plotting  the  overall 
runtime  for  four  schemes.  “Neither”  designates  a  random 
placement  of  memory  pages  in  the  nodes  with  neither  repli¬ 
cation  nor  migration  allowed.  The  other  points  show  the 
effect  of  allowing  only  migration,  only  replication  and  then 
both.  Each  curve  shows  the  results  for  one  of  the  three  ap¬ 
plications.  When  both  replication  and  migration  are  allowed, 
the  overall  runtime  decreases  by  a  factor  of  S  to  10. 

We  also  explored  variations  of  three  parameters:  page  size, 
replication  threshold  and  migration  threshold.  The  results 
from  varying  the  page  size  are  shown  in  Figure  3.  We  plot 

*Nf>le  that  llie  cost  given  for  invalidation  is  a  ftr  rtmolt  invti- 
Hahen  cost.  Thus  if  a  write  reference  results  in  invalidations  in 
llvee  remote  caches,  the  total  cost  is  assumed  to  be  12  «is. 


Figure  2:  Performance  Improvements 


the  effect  of  varying  page  size  against  the  simulated  run  time 
of  the  trace.  This  time  it  shown  as  a  percentage  of  the  time 
required  to  execute  the  trace  with  replication  and  migration 
turned  off  (i.e.  “neither”  in  Fig.  2). 

Two  effects  are  important  when  deciding  the  most  efficient 
page  size.  Smaller  pages  are  basically  smaller  units  of  repli- 
cation/migration  and  would  be  expected  to  efficiently  track 
the  sharing  needs  of  a  program.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  fixed  portion  of  remapping  overhead  makes  larger  pages 
more  efficient.  These  two  effects  result  in  a  U-shaped  curve  as 
seen  in  Figure  3.  Although  the  position  of  the  curves  for  the 
different  applications  varies  vertically,  their  shape  is  basically 
identical.  In  every  case  the  best  page  size  was  513  bytes,  but 
the  effect  of  using  larger  pages  was  not  significant. 

at' 


Fags  SlM  (tytM) 

Figure  3:  Eflect  of  page  size 


Tuning  the  thresholds  in  these  algorithms  to  match  e.\- 
pected  access  patterns  may  improve  average  case  performance 
without  sacrificing  constant  factor  bounds  on  the  worst  ca.se 
performance.  Tuning  increases  the  constant  factors  in  the 
bounds  (i.e.  the  resulting  algorithms  are  no  longer  competi¬ 
tive).  but  the  increases  may  be  offset  by  the  improved  average 
case  behavior.  For  example  changing  the  replication  thresh¬ 
old  in  algorithm  R  from  r  to  0.5r  or  3r  increa.ses  the  constant 
factor  in  the  performance  bound  from  J  to  3.  Our  results 
show  that  threshold  tuning  has  very  little  effect  on  overall 
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|x*rforniAnce.  In  each  ca.«e  lowerinR  the  threshold  increases 
performance  by  a  very  small  amount.  Most  of  the  pages  are 
replicated  or  iniftrated  just  once,  so  the  sooner  the  movement 
takes  place,  the  lower  the  overall  cost. 

In  the  results  presented  above,  each  page  was  allowed  to 
migrate  any  numi^er  of  times.  VVe  also  explored  a  variation 
where  only  a  single  migration  per  page  was  allowed  -  this  ba¬ 
sically  allowed  the  program  to  achieve  a  good  initial  page  as¬ 
signment.  The  performance  of  this  variation  was  jnat  as  good 
as  when  multiple  migrations  were  allowed,  indicating  that  a 
good  initial  assignment  is  the  most  critical  factor.  This  may 
he  due  in  part  to  the  length  of  the  traces.  Longer  traces  may 
show  a  larger  benefit  for  dynamic  migration,  as  the  program 
moves  from  one  "working  set'  to  another. 

Tables  I  and  i  compare  the  performance  of  the  KUMA 
memory  management  scheme  to  that  of  a  directory-based 
cache  scheme.  Due  to  limitations  of  space,  only  results  for 
LocusRoute  are  shown,  but  the  relative  performance  was  sim¬ 
ilar  for  the  other  two  applications.  The  data  shows  that  the 
cache  scheme  does  about  twice  as  well  as  the  NUMA  scheme. 
While  cost  for  local  references  are  comparable,  the  extra  cost 
of  remote  references  in  the  NUM.A  scheme  is  not  offset  by  the 
extra  cost  of  misses  and  invalidations  in  the  cache  scheme. 


Table  1:  NUMA  scheme  performance 


NUMA 

Count 

Operation 

Cost  (list 

36 

replication 

43.200 

86 

migration 

180.600 

22T.304 

remote  ref 

909.216 

4.114.180 

local  ref 

411.418 

Total 

1.544.434 

Table  2;  Cache  scheme  performance 


CACHE 1 

Count 

Operation 

Cost  (/IS) 

31.433 

read  miss 

125.740 

8.547 

write  miss 

34.186 

5.192 

invalidation 

20.766 

4.301.493 

hit 

430.149 

Total 

610.845 

8  Extensions  to  Other  Architec¬ 
tures 

Competitive  replication  and  migration  algorithms  have  been 
found  for  certain  extensions  to  our  basic  architectural  model. 
A  companion  paper  [2]  presents  competitive  algorithms  for 
replication  and  migration  in  arbitrary  trees  and  architectures 
based  on  trees  including  hypercubes  and  meshes.  The  related 
topologies  of  rings  and  torii  handle  replication  easily,  but  pose 
problems  for  migration. 

Migration  on  rings  and  torii  (products  of  rings)  is  problem¬ 
atic.  Bidirectional  rings  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  pinniny 
[l5]  in  which  accesses  in  both  directions  from  the  far  side  of 
the  ting  can  pin  a  page  in  place  and  prevent  it  from  migrating 
closer  to  the  accesses.  Unidirectional  rings  or  unidirectional 
touting  structures  imposed  on  bidirectional  rings  avoid  this 
problem,  but  instead  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  ryc/iny  in 


which  a  static  access  pattern  distrihiiterl  over  the  ring  can 
cause  a  page  to  cycle  lirouiid  the  ring  interminably  (using  up 
ring  baiidwidthi  when  it  should  stay  put.  It  is  possible  that 
more  sophisticated  algorithms  that  keep  additional  inforiiia- 
tion  about  the  pattern  and  history  of  accesses  can  avoid  these 
problems,  hut  this  extra  state  and  the  cost  of  upcUting  it  may 
affect  the  overall  utility  of  such  algorithms. 

9  Replication  of  Writable  Pages 

So  far  we  have  not  allowed  the  replication  of  writable  pages 
For  portions  of  shared  memory  that  are  rarely  written  (called 
moiUy-reod  objecti in  [20]).  the  amortized  costs  of  the  atomic 
updates  retjuired  by  the  writes  may  not  be  prohibitive.  Such 
a  scheme  can  be  implemented  by  using  hardware  mechanisms 
to  cause  a  trap  if  a  write  occurs  to  any  of  the  replicates.  The 
handler  for  this  trap  can  then  perform  the  atomic  update  by 
disabling  ail  access  to  all  copies  until  the  write  has  been  prop¬ 
agated  to  all  of  them.  Relaxed  consistency  constraints  are 
preferable  if  the  data  has  to  be  updated  frequently.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  memory  is  never  written  after  some  point, 
then  replication  is  a  very  good  idea.  Researchers  working  on 
the  ACE  project  at  IBM  Hawthorne  have  found  this  to  be 
the  case  for  a  parallel  shortest  path  program:  the  data  struc¬ 
tures  describing  the  graph  to  be  searched  are  never  written 
after  the  initialization  phase,  but  are  read  heavily  during  the 
search.  Replicating  these  structures  into  local  memories  on 
their  machine  produced  major  improvements  in  the  run  time 
of  the  application  [3]. 

Algorithm  R  may  not  be  appropriate  for  managing  repli¬ 
cated  writable  shared  memory  because  it  ignores  the  costs  of 
updating  other  replicates  in  response  to  a  write.  The  General- 
Snoopy-Cochmg  algorithm  in  [8]  is  a  better  choice  if  these 
*costs  are  important  because  it  takes  them  into  account  ,  this 
algoriallm  is  competitive  with  a  competitive  factor  of  3.  If 
update  costs  depend  on  the  number  of  replicates  (e  g.  if  indi¬ 
vidual  messages  are  required  to  update  each  replicate),  then 
the  algorithm  must  be  modified  accordingly  in  order  to  re¬ 
main  competitive. 

10  Input  and  Feedback 

If  additional  information  is  available  about  the  ac^ss  pat¬ 
terns  for  a  page,  the  algorithms  M  and  R  can  be  further 
improved  upon.  We  propose  four  primitives  to  help  specify 
this  additional  memory  usage  information.  The  actual  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  provided  by  the  user  directly  or  it  may  come 
as  feedback  from  a  profiler.  The  primitives  are; 

Never  replicate:  On  average,  this  p:ige  is  used  so  infre¬ 
quently  in  this  cluster  that  it  should  never  be  repli¬ 
cated,  even  if  it  accumulates  r  accesses. 

Always  replicate:  On  average,  this  page  will  be  used 
enough  in  this  cluster  to  justify  replication  as  early  as 
possible.  Alternatively,  this  page  is  read-only  due  to 
the  use  of  copy-on-write  techniques  and  is  going  to  be 
written  (which  will  require  a  copy  to  be  made). 

Never  migrate;  On  average,  this  page  is  used  so  infre¬ 
quently  that  it  should  not  be  migrated  to  this  cluster 
even  if  it  accumulates  enough  accesses  to  justify  migra¬ 
tion. 

Anchor:  This  page  will  be  so  heavily  used  in  this  cluster  that 
it  should  be  anchored  here  and  not  allowed  to  migrate 
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iiiilil  funlier  notice.  An  option  to  reverse  this  effect  is 
also  needed. 

Lar.v  evaluation  can  be  nseil  to  rlelay  the  effects  of  always 
replicate  until  the  memory  in  question  is  actually  accessed. 
This  is  done  by  unmapping  the  page  in  hardware  and  per- 
foriiiing  the  operation  in  response  to  the  page  fault  generated 
by  the  first  access.  This  permits  greater  flexibilitv  in  the  use 
of  this  primitive,  as  no  additional  cost  is  imposed  for  pages 
that  are  not  used:  similar  functionality  is  provided  by  copy 
on  reference. 

These  primitives  can  also  be  used  to  provide  feedback  from 
the  management  algorithms  and  other  instrumentation  over 
multiple  runs  of  an  application  to  improve  its  performance 
by  adapting  its  memory  usage  to  the  memory  structure  of 
the  machine.  This  feedback  may  reduce  the  effort  required  to 
restructure  data  to  take  advantage  of  non-uniform  memory 
architectures. 


11  Related  Work 

Competitive  management  of  distributed  shared  memory  is  a 
topic  at  the  juncture  of  several  active  areas  of  research.  Li  [9], 
Cheriton  [4].  and  others  have  implemented  distributed  shared 
memory  using  messages  on  a  network.  The  hardware  for  these 
implementations  does  not  support  remote  accesses  or  access 
forwarding:  this  removes  the  choice  of  the  amount  of  data  to 
send  in  response  to  a  request  that  is  critical  to  our  work.  Most 
research  projects  in  the  area  of  NUMA  architectures  have  im¬ 
plemented  a  shared  memory  programming  model;  the  best 
known  is  BBN's  Uniform  System  [19].  and  it  typifies  them 
in  that  it  directly  exports  the  non-uniform  memory  structure 
to  users.  Our  work  supports  automatic  management  me^- 
anisms  that  free  users  from  some  of  the  details  involved  in 
managing  non-uniform  memory,  and  should  make  these  ma¬ 
chines  easier  to  program.  Scheurich  and  Dubois  [15]  have 
independently  discovered  an  extension  of  our  migration  algo¬ 
rithm  to  mesh<onnected  machines  and  hypercubes,  but  not 
its  competitive  properties.  They  also  note  the  pinning  prob¬ 
lem  for  bidirectional  rings,  but  not  the  cycling  problem  for 
unidirectional  rings.  Rudolph  and  Segall  [U]  are  investigat¬ 
ing  a  bus-based  hardware  consistency  mechanism  for  pages. 
Their  work  differs  from  ours  in  that  it  depends  on  a  hard¬ 
ware  consistency  mechanism  to  permit  replication  of  writable 
pages  without  weakening  consistency.  Finally  our  work  makes 
contributions  to  the  area  of  competitive  algorithms;  the  mi¬ 
gration  algorithms  are  competitive  solutions  to  several  cases 
of  the  'one  server  with  excursions’  problem  [lOj.  While  we 
would  like  to  solve  this  problem  in  full  generality  (i.e.  for  any 
lopologv).  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  any  such  solution  must 
maintain  too  much  state  to  be  applicable  to  real  systems.  Fi¬ 
nally  the  techniques  of  competitive  algorithm  analysis  may  be 
applicable  to  other  resource  management  problems  that  oc¬ 
cur  in  distributed  systems  and  multiprocessors,  such  as  load 
balancing  [6]. 

12  Conclusion 

This  paper  has  presented  and  analyzed  algorithms  for  man¬ 
aging  memory  in  NUMA  multiprocessors  and  related  sys¬ 
tems.  Competitive  algorithm  analysis  guarantees  small  con¬ 
stant  factor  bounds  on  performance  with  respect  to  optimal 
algorithms  that  require  information  on  future  memory  ref¬ 


erence  behavior.  A  fase  study  of  the  Mach  \  M  system  in¬ 
dicates  that  incorporation  of  these  algorithms  into  an  oper¬ 
ating  system  kernel  should  not  pose  any  great  difficulties. 
In  contrast,  hardware  support  is  required  to  obtain  the  full 
functionality  of  our  approach  on  most  multiproces.sors.  We 
have  also  sketched  extensions  of  oiir  approach  to  additional 
hardware  architectures  (e.g.  hypercubes)  and  software  pro¬ 
gramming  models  (e.g.  weak  consistency). 

We  used  trace  driven  simulations  to  evaluate  our  approach 
and  compare  it  to  other  alternatives.  Speedups  of  .5  to  lU 
over  random  assignment  of  pages  are  achieved  on  production 
applications  without  modifying  the  applications  for  NUMA 
architectures.  These  results  indicate  that  significant  instruc¬ 
tion  and  data  locality  may  be  present  in  many  shared  mem¬ 
ory  multiprocessor  applications,  and  that  this  locality  can 
be  exploited  automatically.  We  also  compare  our  proposed 
hardware  support  with  the  more  aggressive  approach  of  fully- 
consistent  caches.  An  additional  factor  of  2  in  performance 
can  be  obtained  from  the  cache  approach,  but  at  the  cost  of 
much  more  hardware. 
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Abstract 

To  make  shared-memory  multiprocessors  scalable,  researchers  are  now  exploring  cache 
coherence  protocols  that  do  not  rely  on  broadcast,  but  instead  send  invalidation  messages  to 
individual  caches  that  contain  stale  data.  The  feasibility  of  such  directory-ba.sed  protocols 
is  highly  sensitive  to  the  cache  invalidation  patterns  that  parallel  programs  exhibit.  In  this 
paper,  we  analyze  the  cache  invalidation  patterns  caused  by  several  parallel  applications  and 
investigate  the  effect  of  these  patterns  on  a  directory-based  protocol.  Our  results  are  based 
on  multiproces.sor  traces  with  A,  8  and  16  processors.  To  get  insight  into  what  the  invalidation 
patterns  would  look  like  beyond  16  processors,  we  propose  a  classification  scheme  for  data 
objects  found  in  parallel  applications  and  link  the  invalidation  traffic  patterns  observed  in 
the  traces  back  to  these  high-level  objects.  Our  results  show  that  synchronization  objects 
have  very  different  invalidation  patterns  from  those  of  other  data  objects.  A  write  reference 
to  a  synchronization  object  usually  causes  invalidations  in  many  more  caches.  We  point  out 
situations  whe.'e  restructuring  the  application  seems  appropriate  to  reduce  the  invalidation 
traffic,  and  others  where  hardware  support  is  more  appropriate.  Our  results  also  show  that  it 
should  be  possible  to  scale  “well-written"  parallel  programs  to  a  large  number  of  processors 
without  an  explosion  in  invalidation  traffic. 


1  Introduction  ^  « 

One  of  the  most  critical  issues  in  the  design  of  shared-memory  multiprocessors  is  the  cache  co¬ 
herence  strategy.  Most  multiprocessors  rely  on  a  shared  bus  and  use  a  broadcast-based  protocol 
to  keep  the  caches  coherent  [8.16.18,15.23].  However,  such  multiprocessors  are  not  very  scalable, 
as  the  shared-bus  soon  becomes  a  bottleneck.  As  an  alternative,  researchers  have  started  explor¬ 
ing  cache  coherence  protocols  that  do  not  rely  on  broadcast,  the  most  common  example  being 
directory- based  protocols  [2.4].  These  protocols  rely  on  the  system  having  knowledge  about 
which  caches  contain  a  particular  piece  of  data.  On  a  write,  invalidation  messages  are  sent  only 
to  these  specific  caches.  The  number  of  pointers  in  each  directory  entry  determines  how  many 
other  caches  can  be  kept  track  of.  Determining  the  performance  of  directory- based  protocols 
requires  the  answer  to  several  questions.  W’ie  would  like  to  know  the  distribution  of  the  number 
of  remote  caches  that  need  to  be  invalidated  on  shared  writes.  We  would  like  to  know  how  these 
distributions  scale  as  the  number  of  processors  is  increased.  We  are  interested  in  knowing  what 
types  of  data  objects  in  the  applications  result  in  what  kind  of  invalidation  patterns.  This  paper 
attempts  to  answer  some  of  these  questions  for  directory-based  protocols. 

We  analyze  the  patterns  of  invalidation  traffic  produced  by  a  set  of  five  application  programs. 
Three  of  the  five  applications  selected  are  “real"  parallel  programs,  in  the  sense  that  they  solve 
real-world  problems  and  that  a  lot  of  effort  has  gone  into  obtaining  good  processor  efficiency 
with  them.  The  remaining  two  applications  are  smaller,  but  they  are  still  interesting  in  that 
they  could  form  the  kernels  of  larger  applications.  Our  study  is  ba.sed  on  memory  reference 
traces  obtained  for  the  applications  when  simulating  4.  8.  and  16  processors.’  The  traces  were 

'Previous  Mudiet.  |l..']  pre<>ented  results  using  traces  with  only  4  processors.  This  study  uses  a  more  extensive 
set  of  applications,  a  larger  number  of  processors,  and  goes  more  deeply  into  the  causes  of  invalidations  patterns. 

To  appear  in  Third  International  Conference  on  Architectural  Support  for 
Programming  Languages  and  Operating  Systems,  Boston,  April  1989. 
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generated  using  soft ware-t raps  on  a  4-processor  VAX-8350  and  a  VAX-3200  running  MACH. 
In  addition  to  presenting  the  invalidation  patterns  as  observed  directly  from  the  traces,  the 
paper  links  the  invalidation  patterns  to  the  high-level  program  data  structures  (objects)  that 
cause  them.  A  cla.ssification  of  such. shared  objects  on  the  ba.sis  of  their  expected  invalidation 
behavior  is  given.  Linking  the  invalidation  patterns  to  the  high-level  objects  helps  us  predict 
how  the  invalidation  traffic  would  change  as  the  number  of  processors  is  increased.  It  is  far  more 
accurate  to  extrapolate  the  behavior  of  each  class  of  data  object  than  to  simply  extrapolate  the 
composite  behavior.  For  the  application  ty])es  we  have  considered,  our  results  indicate  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  write  parallel  programs  that  do  not  create  an  enormous  amount  of  invalidation 
traffic.  Thus  directory-based  schemes  with  just  a  few  pointers  per  entry  could  efficiently  execute 
well-designed  parallel  programs. 

The  next  section  explains  the  methodology  used  in  generating  the  traces  and  explains  how 
the  traces  were  analyzed.  Section  3  introduces  the  five  applications  used  in  this  study  and  gives 
a  brief  overview  of  their  computational  behavior.  In  Section  4  we  present  some  basic  trace 
characteristics.  In  the  next  section  we  present  the  proposed  classification  of  shared  data  objects 
in  parallel  programs.  Section  6  goes  into  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  invalidation  behavior  of  each 
application  and  relates  these  patterns  to  specific  data  objects  in  the  applications.  Section  7 
assembles  the  results  from  the  various  applications  and  presents  conclusions. 


2  Methodology  and  Assumptions 

The  traces  were  coUected  using  a  combined  hardware/software  method  [7].  The  process  creation 
is  modified  to  have  one  master  process,  whicj^controls  the  actual  tracing,  and  a  number  of  slave 
processes,  one  for  each  "virtual  processor”.  Once  the  desired  start  position  for  tracing  is  reached, 
each  of  the  slaves  stops  itself  and  is  then  single-stepped  b5'  the  master.  The  stepping  takes  place 
in  a  round-robin  fashion.  The  stepping  employs  the  UNIX  ptrace  system  call  which  uses  the 
T-bit  on  the  VAX.  While  stepping,  the  master  process  records  data  in  the  trace  file.  For  each 
reference,  the  type  (I-fetch,  read,  or  write),  the  address,  and  the  CPU  number  are  recorded. 
Trace  lengths  used  were  20Mbytes  for  4-processor  traces,  30Mbytes  for  8-processor  traces,  and 
.50Mbytes  for  16-processor  traces.  This  corresponds  to  about  2.5,  4  and  7  million  references 
respectively,  or  around  0.5  million  references  per  processor.  ^ 

The  traces  were  gathered  on  a  VAX-8350  with  4  processors  and  a  VAX-3200  workstation.^ 
both  running  the  MACH  operating  system.  M.\CH  allows  allocation  of  shared  memory  for 
the  processors.  On  the  8350  it  takes  about  24  hours  to  obtain  20Mbytes  of  trace,  while  the 
VAX-3200  can  gather  about  50Mbytes  in  the  same  time. 

Once  the  traces  were  gathered,  they  were  used  as  input  to  a  program  that  simulates  multipro¬ 
cessor  cache  behavior  and  gathers  statistics.  Infinite  caches  were  used  for  simplicity  of  the  cache 
simulator.  The  cache  coherence  protocol  used  was  an  invalidation  scheme  similar  to  the  Berke¬ 
ley  Ownership  scheme  [16].  For  each  potential  invalidation,  a  record  was  written  containing  the 
CPU  number,  the  data  address,  the  most  recent  instruction  address  and  the  number  of  other 
caches  actually  invalidated.  The  data  and  instruction  addresses  were  later  used  to  associate 
the  invalidation  with  the  higli-level  language  construct  that  caused  it.  Several  post-processing 
programs  were  used  to  gather  statistics  from  the  invalidation  traces. 

The  main  advantage  of  the  software  scheme  of  gathering  traces  is  that  we  can  get  traces 
for  an  arbitrary  numl>er  of  processors,  which  is  not  possible  with  hardware  schemes  like  .\TUM 
[20].  However,  there  are  some  disadvantages  too.  For  example,  the  ptrnct  call  does  not  trace 
operating  system  calls,  but  rather  treats  them  as  a  single  reference.  This  is  not  a  major  problem 
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ii)  this  study,  since  there  are  not  many  operating  system  calls  in  the  sections  traced.  Also, 
each  instruction  takes  one  time  unit  to  complete,  regardless  of  the  complexity  of  the  instruction. 
This  is  clearly  an  oversimplification,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  significantly  distorts 
results. 


3  Application  Programs 

In  this  section  we  describe  the  data  structures  and  computational  behavior  of  the  apphcations. 
This  is  important  background  for  Section  6,  where  we  relate  invalidation  traffic  to  high-level 
objects.  The  applications  used  for  tracing  were  selected  to  represent  a  variety  of  algorithms 
used  in  an  engineering  computing  environment.  All  of  the  applications  were  written  in  C.  The 
Argonne  National  Laboratory  macro  package  [11.12]  was  used  to  provide  synchronization  and 
sharing  primitives.  The  synchronization  primitives  used  include  spin  locks,  as  well  as  barriers 
and  distributed  loops. 

3.1  Maxflow 

Maxflow  [.3]  finds  the  ma.\imum  flow  in  a  directed  graph.  This  is  a  common  problem  in  operations 
research  and  many  other  fields.  The  program  is  a  parallel  implementation  of  an  algorithm 
proposed  by  Goldberg  and  Tarjan.  The  bulk  of  execution  time  is  spent  picking  off  nodes  from 
a  task  queue,  adjusting  the  flow  along  its  incoming  and  outgoing  edges,  and  then  placing  its 
successor  nodes  onto  a  task  queue.  Maxflow  exploits  parallelism  at  a  fine  grain. 

Maxflow  does  not  assign  the  nodes  of  the.4paph  to  processors  statically.  Instead,  task  queues 
are  used  to  distribute  the  load.  Each  processor  ha^  its  own  local  task  queue  and  need  only  go 
to  the  single  global  task  queue  when  the  local  queue  is*^mpty.  Tasks  are  put  onto  the  global 
queue  only  when  processes  are  waiting  there,  and  onto  the  local  queue  otherwise.  Note  that  the 
task  queues  are  made  up  of  the  nodes  themselves,  linked  together  with  appropriate  pointers. 
Locks  are  used  to  serialize  access  to  each  node  element,  but  contention  for  these  is  fairly  low.  as 
there  are  many  more  nodes  than  processors.  In  Section  6  we  will  see  that  most  invalidations  are 
related  to  the  global  task  queue  and  the  migration  of  node  data  from  one  processor  to  another. 

The  traces  were  collected  while  solving  Maxflow  for  a  set  of  nodes  arranged  as  a  10-ary  j 
2-cube.  Tracing  was  started  as  the  program  entered  the  main  loop  after  completing  the  initial 
distance  labeling.  The  implementation  provides  speedups  of  about  8  with  12  processors. 

3.2  SA-TSP 

S.\-TSP  [21]  solves  the  traveling  salesperson  problem  using  simulated  annealing  [10].  A  linear 
array  contains  the  cities  in  tour  order.  At  each  step,  a  processor  selects  a  pair  of  cities  to  swap. 
The  swap  is  performed  if  it  results  in  a  shorter  tour  or  if  the  increase  in  tour  distance  is  within 
the  margin  prescribed  by  the  cooling  function.  The  tour  is  locked  only  during  the  actual  swap, 
which  means  that  errors  occur  when  the  tour  has  been  modified  between  making  the  decision 
and  actually  performing  the  swap.  This  trades  off  quality  of  solution  for  greater  speedup.  Note 
that  there  is  only  one  global  lock  for  all  the  tour  data.  This  becomes  a  major  bottleneck  as  the 
number  of  processors  increases.  In  the  initial  annealing  phase  -  which  is  the  section  we  traced 
-  most  moves  are  accepted  and  contention  for  the  lock  is  especially  large.  While  the  program 
achieves  an  overall  speedup  of  7  with  8  processors,  no  more  than  4  processors  can  be  kept  busy 
during  this  initial  portion. 
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3.3  MP3D 


MP3D  [13.14]  is  a  -3- dimensional  particle  simulator  for  rarified  flow.  It  is  used  to  study  the  shock 
waves  created  as  an  object  flies  at  high  speed  through  the  upi)er  atmosphere.  .MP3D  is  a  good 
example  of  scientific  code  that  is  vectorizable  and  can  be  parallelized  using  di.stributed  loops.  A 
version  of  MP3D  that  runs  on  the  C'ray-2  is  being  used  extensively  at  N.4SA  for  re.search. 

The  overall  computation  of  MP3D  consists  of  evaluating  the  positions  and  velocities  of 
molecules  over  a  sequence  of  lime  steps.  During  each  lime  step,  the  molecules  are  picked  uj)  one 
at  a  time  and  moved  as  governed  by  their  velocity  vectors.  Colhsions  with  the  boundaries  and 
with  each  other  are  resolved.  The  simulator  is  well  suited  to  parallelization  because  each  molecule 
can  be  treated  independently  at  each  time  step.  The  work  is  spread  over  the  processors  with 
the  help  of  a  distributed  loop,  consisting  of  a  lock  and  a  global  index  variable.  Each  processor 
obtains  the  lock,  reads  the  index,  increments  it,  and  releases  the  lock.  In  this  manner  the 
processes  pick  up  the  index  of  the  next  particle  to  be  moved.  The  traces  cover  most  of  one  time 
step.  i.e.  each  particle  is  moved  once.  No  locking  is  employed  in  the  various  arrays  that  keep 
track  of  the  particles  and  space,  because  collisions  are  impossible  in  the  particle  arrays  and  very 
rare  in  the  space  arrays.  Thus,  the  distributed  loop  is  the  only  synchronization  seen  in  this 
trace. 


3.4  Distributed  CSIM 

Distributed  CSIM  [22]  is  a  parallel  logic  simulator  developed  at  Stanford  University.  It  is  an 
interesting  application  based  on  the  Chandy->Iisra  simulation  algorithm  [5].  which  is  specially 
designed  for  highly  parallel  machines  —  unlS^e  evept-based  algorithms,  this  algorithm  does  not 
rely  on  a  single  global  time  during  simulation. 

The  primary  data  structures  associated  with  the  simulator  are  the  logic  elements  (e.g..  .\ND- 
gates,  flip-flops),  the  nets  (the  wires  linking  the  elements)  and  the  task  queues  which  contain 
activated  elements.  Each  processor  has  as  many  task  queues  as  there  are  other  processors. 
This  ensures  that  there  is  no  contention  when  adding  elements  to  some  other  processor's  queue. 
Each  processor  executes  the  following  loop.  It  removes  an  activated  element  from  one  of  its 
task  queues  and  determines  the  changes  on  the  element's  outputs.  It  then  looks  up  the  net 
data  structure  to  determine  which  elements  are  affected  by  the  output  change  and  potentially  3^ 
schedules  those  activated  elements  onto  other  processors’  task  queues.  Newly  activated  elements 
are  assigned  to  other  processors  in  a  round-robin  fashion. 

3.5  LocusRoute 

LocusRoute  [17]  is  a  global  router  for  VLSI  standard  cells.  It  is  a  real  application  in  that  it 
is  a  part  of  a  system  that  has  been  used  to  design  real  integrated  circuits,  and  it  has  been 
highly  tuned  to  run  well  on  a  shared-memory  multiprocessor.  LocusRoute  represents  the  class 
of  parallel  programs  that  exploit  fairly  coarse  grain  parallelism. 

The  LocusRoute  program  exploits  parallelism  by  routing  multiple  wires  in  a  circuit  concur¬ 
rently.  Each  processor  executes  the  following  loop:  (i)  remove  a  wire  to  route  from  the  task 
queue;  (ii)  explore  alternative  routes;  and  (iii)  pick  the  best  route  for  the  wire  and  place  it  there. 
The  central  data  structure  used  in  LocusRoute  is  a  grid  of  cells  called  the  rosf  arn\y.  Each 
row  of  the  cost  array  corresponds  to  a  routing  channel  for  standard  cells.  LocusRoute  uses  the 
cost  array  to  record  the  presence  of  a  wire  at  each  point,  and  the  congestion  of  a  route  is  used 
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as  a  cost  function  for  guiding  the  pjaceinent  of  new  wires.  .No  locking  is  needed  in  tlie  cost 
array,  whicli  is  accessed  and  updated  simultaneously  by  .several  processors,  because  the  effect  of 
occasional  collisions  is  tolerable.  Each  routing  task  is  fairly  large  grain,  which  prevents  the  task 
(]ueue  from  becoming  a  bottleneck. 


4  Trace  Characteristics 

Table  1  gives  an  overview  of  the  traces  of  the  five  applications.  For  each  application,  we  give 
the  trace  length  in  number  of  references  and  the  breakdown  in  terms  of  I-feiches.  reads  and 
writes.  We  also  show  the  proportion  of  shared  writes,  and  the  average  number  of  invalidations 
caused  by  each  shared  write.  In  addition  to  absolute  numbers,  the  columns  also  list  the  number 
of  references  in  each  category  as  a  fraction  of  all  references  in  the  trace. 


Table  1:  General  Trace  Characteristics. 


num  of 

refs 

l-fetches 

reads 

writes 

shared  writes 

avg.  invals 

Application 

CPUs 

mill 

mill 

% 

mill 

% 

mill 

% 

thous 

% 

per  sh-wrt 

4 

2.62 

1.21 

40 

1.06 

40 

0.35 

13 

73.6 

2.81 

Maxflow 

s 

4.15 

1.91 

46 

1.69 

41 

0.55 

13 

121.6 

2.93 

■IH 

16 

S.36 

3.86 

46 

3.46 

41 

1.04 

12 

274.8 

3.29 

1.07 

4 

2.65 

1.10 

42 

1.12 

42 

0.43 

16 

19.5 

1.27 

SA-TSP 

R 

4.16 

1.84 

44 

1.88 

45 

0.44 

11 

37.3 

0.90 

2.29 

16 

7.11 

3.30 

46 

3^7 

47 

0.43 

6 

1.08 

2.93 

4 

2.53 

1.57 

62 

IQ 

iiliW 

t 

83.7 

3.31 

0.68 

MP3D 

R 

3.59 

2.22 

62 

6 

119.9 

3.34 

0.80 

16 

7.05 

4.28 

61 

InBl 

6 

3.27 

1.03 

4 

2.61 

1.28 

49 

1.01 

39 

0.32 

12 

8.5 

0.33 

Dist  CSIM 

S 

4.13 

2.04 

49 

1.61 

39 

0.48 

12 

19.9 

0.48 

BSH 

16 

Win 

3.52 

50 

2.80 

39 

0.77 

11 

42.5 

0.60 

4 

|iaj 

1.31 

50 

0.95 

37 

0.33 

13 

5.6 

0.22 

LocusRoute 

8 

2.26 

52 

1.59 

37 

0.49 

11 

4.8 

0.11 

16 

ml 

3.95 

51 

2.83 

37 

0.92 

12 

9.2 

0.12 

■OH 

In  all  of  the  programs,  with  the  exception  of  MP3D.  about  45-50%  of  the  references  are 
1- fetches.  MP.3D  has  a  larger  proportion  of  I-fetches  because  there  are  a  lot  of  array  references 
which  require  several  instructions  to  compute  the  effective  address  of  the  reference. 

The  proportion  of  read  references  varies  from  about  30%  in  MP3D  to  over  4-5%  in  S.\-TSP. 
In  S.\-TSP  there  are  a  lot  of  simple  integer  reads  when  determining  the  effect  of  a  swap  on  tour 
distance.  The  read  fraction  is  low  in  MP3D  because  of  the  larger  proportion  of  I-fetches. 

Writes  hover  around  10-15%  of  all  references.  MP3D  again  stands  out  with  a  very  low 
write  fraction,  again  due  to  frequent  array  references.  The  number  of  writes  in  S.\-TSP  stays 
virtually  constant  even  though  the  number  of  references  increases  greatly  as  we  move  from  4  to 
10  processors.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  writes  are  only  used  when  a  swap  is  accepted. 
Contention  for  the  lock  in  the  portion  of  S.A-TSP  traced  is  so  large  that  no  more  swaps  are 
accepted  in  the  IG-processor  trace  than  in  the  4-processor  trace.  This  portion  of  S.A-TSP  was 
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rlio>eii  to  tlemoiistraie  the  effects  that  a  poorly  written  program  segment  may  have  on  directory- 
based  coherence  schemes.  Details  are  presented  in  Section  6.2. 

In  our  study,  we  define  shared  lorations  to  be  those  that  are  referenced  by  more  than  one 
process  in  tlie  trace,  and  we  define  slinrtd  v'riits  to  be  write  references  to  shared  locations.  Note 
that  some  locations  that  really  are  shared  in  the  application  are  considered  not-shared  in  our 
study,  because  within  the  limited  length  of  the  trace  multiple  processes  do  not  reference  those 
locations. 

The  second  to  last  column  in  Table  1  presents  the  proportion  of  shared  writes  in  the  appli¬ 
cations  —  it  is  important  to  study  shared  writes  because  they  can  cause  invalidations  in  some 
or  all  of  the  caches.  There  is  a  general  trend  towards  an  increasing  percentage  of  shared  writes 
as  the  number  of  processors  increases.  One  reason  for  this  is  larger  contention  over  locks.  The 
locks  are  implemented  as  test-testi:set  sequences  and  thus  cause  additional  shared  writes  when 
several  processors  are  contending  for  a  lock  that  was  just  freed.  Also,  as  more  processors  are 
added,  the  chances  of  a  data  item  being  accessed  by  more  than  one  process  increases.^  resulting 
in  a  larger  fraction  of  shared  writes. 

.\n  important  metric  of  invalidation  traffic  is  the  average  number  of  invalidations  per  shared 
write.  The  values  are  shown  in  the  last  column  of  Table  1.  This  parameter  is  the  largest  for 
S.A-TSP.  mostly  due  to  invalidation  traffic  caused  by  the  single  global  spin-lock.  In  fact,  the 
average  number  of  invalidations  increases  steeply  with  more  processors  due  to  the  increased 
contention  for  this  global  lock.  The  number  of  invalidations  per  shared  write  is  the  smallest 
for  distributed  CSIM.  and  hardly  goes  up  as  the  number  of  processors  is  increased.  This  is 
mainly  because  there  are  no  synchronization  objects  in  the  portion  of  distributed  CSIM  traced. 
Averages,  however,  do  not  carry  all  of  the  ^eresting  information.  Consequently,  the  detailed 
invalidation  distributions  and  their  analysis  are  presented  in  Section  6. 

5  Classification  of  Data  Objects 

When  trying  to  extrapolate  invalidation  behavior  to  a  larger  number  of  processors,  it  is  important 
to  explain  the  invalidation  patterns  in  terms  of  the  underlying  high-level  structures  which  cause 
the  invalidations.  We  distinguish  several  types  of  shared  objects  on  the  basis  of  their  significance 
in  parallel  programs  and  their  expected  invalidation  behavior  [ij:  } 

1.  Code  and  read-only  data  objects. 

2.  Migratory  objects. 

.3.  Synchronization  objects. 

4.  Mostly-read  objects. 

5.  Frequently  read/written  objects. 

Code  and  read-only  data  objects  obviously  do  not  cause  invalidations  at  all.  and  thus  po‘.e 
no  problem  to  any  coherence  scheme.  A  fixed  database  such  as  the  matrix  that  contains  the 
distances  between  cities  in  S.^-TSP  is  a  good  example  of  such  read-only  data. 

^This  is  partly  because  we  get  a  lonRer  trace  for  a  run  with  more  processors,  and  partly  because  with  a  larpet 
number  of  processors,  there  is  a  higher  probability  that  subtasks  sharing  data  get  scheduled  on  different  processors 
rather  than  on  the  same  processor. 
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>]igra»or.v  data  objects  are  lliose  that  are  iiiaiupulated  by  oiiJy  a  single  processor  al  a  tinie. 
Shared  objects  protected  by  locks  often  exhibit  this  property.  While  such  an  object  is  being 
manipulated  by  one  processor,  the  object's  data  resides  in  the  a.ssociated  cache.  When  the  object 
is  later  manipulated  by  some  other  processor,  the  cache  entry  of  the  previous  processor  needs 
to  be  invalidated.^  Migratory  data  usually  causes  a  high  proportion  of  (•ingk  invalidations.  The 
nodes  in  Maxflow  are  a  good  example  of  migratory  data.  Each  node  is  evaluated  by  several 
processors  over  the  complete  run.  but  there  is  only  one  proces.sor  manipulating  each  node  at  any 
one  time. 

Synchronization  objects  such  as  locks  can  cause  a  very  large  number  of  invalidations  if  used 
improperly.  When  locks  are  implemented  as  test -testi: .set.  and  there  are  processors  waiting  on 
a  lock,  invalidations  are  caused  each  time  the  lock  changes  hands.  As  a  lock  is  freed.  aU  waiting 
processors  fall  through  the  test  part  of  the  lest-testfcset.  They  then  attempt  the  testirset.  but 
only  one  of  them  succeeds,  causing  invalidations  in  all  other  waiting  processors*  caches.  It  is 
important  to  use  locks  in  a  manner  that  minimizes  contention  for  them. 

An  example  of  mostly-read  data  is  the  cost-array  of  LocusRoute.  Most  of  the  time  it  is  just 
read,  but  every  now  and  then,  when  the  best  route  for  a  wire  is  decided,  the  array  is  written. 
It  is  a  candidate  for  large  number  of  invalidations  because  many  reads  by  different  processors 
occur  before  each  write.  Thus  the  data  is  cached  by  many  processors,  and  a  write  causes  many 
invalidations.  However,  since  only  the  writes  cause  invalidations  and  writes  are  infrequent,  the 
overall  number  of  invalidations  will  be  quite  small. 

Finally,  there  is  frequently  read/written  data.^  An  example  is  the  variable  that  counts  how 
many  processors  are  waiting  on  the  global  task  queue  in  Maxflow.  Frequently  read/written 
data  has  the  worst  invalidation  behavior.  UnUke  mostly-read  objects,  this  data  is  written  quite 
frequently.  .Although  each  write  may  only  catise  3  ot  4  invalidations,  this  may  exceed  the  number 
of  pointers  per  entry  in  a  directory  scheme,  thus  causingirequent  broadcasts.  This  type  of  data 
object  should  be  avoided  if  at  all  possible. 


6  Application  Case  Studies 

In  this  section  we  present  the  results  of  the  detailed  analysis  of  the  invalidation  traces  produced 
when  running  the  cache  simulator  over  the  multiprocessor  traces.  For  each  application,  we  show  '$ 
the  overall  invalidation  patterns,  the  high-level  objects  causing  the  invalidations,  the  expected 
broadcast  behavior  of  directory-based  cache  coherency  schemes  [4.2],  and  the  scalability  of  the 
application  beyond  16  processors. 

The  overall  invalidation  behavior  is  presented  in  terms  of  an  invalidation  distribution  graph 
as  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  graph  shows  the  fraction  of  shared  writes  that  caused  no  invali¬ 
dations.  single  invalidations  and  so  on.  Ideally  these  graphs  will  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
small  invalidations,  as  these  can  be  handled  efficiently  by  directory-based  cache  schemes.  By 
comparing  the  invalidation  distributions  for  4,  S  and  16  processor  traces,  we  can  begin  to  get  a 
feeling  for  how  the  invalidations  scale  with  a  larger  number  of  processors.  We  would  prefer  to 
see  no  change  in  the  di.stribution  as  the  number  of  processors  is  increased,  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  a  shift  towards  both  more  and  larger  invalidations  occurs. 

For  each  application,  we  also  present  another  kind  of  graph  that  .shows  the  fraction  of  broad: 
casts  required  as  a  function  of  the  number  of  pointers  per  entry  in  the  directory  (see  Figure 
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(i).  A  directory- based  scheme  such  as  Dir.B  needs  to  use  broadcast  wlieii  a  sliaied  write  is  to 
a  location  that  is  contained  in  more  caches  than  there  are  directory  pointers  for  that  entry. 
The  data  is  plotted  for  directories  with  pointers  varying  from  1  to  n.  where  n  is  the  number  of 
processors  in  the  trace.  We  do  not  show  directory  schemes  with  0  pointers  as  these  require  a 
broadcast  for  every  shared  write.  Obviously,  a  directory  with  n  pointers  can  keep  track  of  all 
proces.sors  and  broadcast  is  never  required. 

6.1  Maxflow 

Figures  1.  2  and  3  show  the  invalidation  distributions  for  Maxflow  with  4.  8  and  16  processors 
respectively.  Note  that  the  distribution  shifts  to  larger  number  of  invalidations  as  the  number 
of  processors  is  increa.sed.  While  at  4  processors  only  about  2%  of  shared  writes  cause  more 
than  one  invalidation,  this  figure  moves  up  to  18%  with  16  processors.  Analysis  shows  that  the 
bulk  of  this  increase  is  due  to  synchronization  traffic  involving  the  global  task  queue.  Figures 
4  and  -5  show  the  invalidation  distributions  broken  down  by  global  queue  traffic  and  all  other 
iin'alidation  traffic  respectively.  The  global  queue  traffic  includes  all  writes  to  the  queue  locks 
as  well  as  the  count  of  the  number  of  processors  blocked  and  the  queue  head  pointer.  It  is  clear 
that  most  of  the  spreading  of  the  invalidation  distribution  is  due  to  globaJ-queue-related  traffic. 

large  fraction  of  the  invalidations  in  Figures  1,  2  and  3  are  single  invalidations.  They  are 
caused  by  the  manipulation  of  nodes  and  edges,  which  are  good  examples  of  migratory  data 
objects.  One  processor  picks  up  an  active  node  and  pushes  flow  through  it.  Later  the  node  will 
get  re-activated,  and  some  other  processor  will  pick  it  up  and  start  processing  it. 

Some  parameters  of  the  nodes,  such  a^s  distance  label,  behave  like  mostly-read  objects. 
Distance  labels  only  get  changed  in  the  infrequent  re-labeling  steps.  Between  re-labeling,  many 
processors  may  read  a  node's  distance  label  causing  r^abeling  to  generate  a  large  number  of 
invalidations.  In  the  16-processor  trace,  an  average  of  4.6  invalidations  occur  for  each  re-labeling 
write.  -Although  4.6  invalidations  per  shared  write  is  large,  the  effect  of  these  writes  on  the  total 
number  of  invalidations  is  small  since  the  writes  are  very  infrequent. 

The  locks  for  the  global  task  queue  cause  a  large  number  of  invalidations.  Not  only  are  they 
accessed  and  written  frequently,  but  they  also  cause  an  average  of  about  2  invalidations  per 
shared  write  in  the  16-processor  trace.  The  global  queue  is  the  major  source  of  double  or  large^ 
in\alidations  and  should  be  a  primary  target  for  efforts  aimed  at  improving  the  program. 

The  per-node  locks,  on  the  other  hand,  work  well.  They  are  an  example  of  a  synchroniza¬ 
tion  object  that  causes  few  invalidations.  There  are  so  many  more  nodes  than  processors  that 
contention  is  very  limited. 

The  count  of  how  many  processors  are  waiting  for  the  global  task  queue  is  checked  frequently 
by  all  processors.  It  is  also  written  frequently,  namely  whenever  a  process  starts  waiting  on  the 
global  task  queue.  It  is  thus  often  read  and  written  and  causes  many  intalidations.  It  has  an 
average  of  2.8  invalidations  per  shared  write  and  the  highest  number  of  shared  writes  to  any 
single  data  object  except  for  the  global  ta.sk  queue  locks. 

A  pattern  of  double  invalidations  found  in  Maxflow  is  very  common  when  dealing  with  queues 
and  is  seen  in  several  other  applications.  In  Maxflow.  one  processor  puts  a  node  onto  the  global 
task  queue,  a  second  one  picks  it  off.  and  a  third  one  may  later  place  the  node  on  another 
queue.  .At  first,  the  object  is  owned  by  one  processor.  When  the  node  is  picked  up  by  the  second 
processor,  it  becomes  read-shared.  Finally,  the  third  processor  writes  the  object,  causing  double 
invalidations  in  the  link  pointers.  Many  variations  of  this  basic  theme  exist.  .Another  example 
was  found  in  POPS  [9].  a  parallel  rule-based  expert  system,  where  a  single  buffer  is  used  for  a 
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task  queue.  An  item  is  written  into  tlie  buffer  by  one  processor  and  read  by  another.  Later,  a 
third  processor  overwrites  that  item  with  some  new  data,  thus  invalidating  tlie  caches  of  botli 
previous  processors. 

Figure  b  shows  tlie  jrroportion  of  shared  writes  that  need  to  be  broadcast  for  directory-based 
schemes  with  a  varying  number  of  pointers  per  entry.  .Although  a  sclieme  with  two  pointers  per 
entry  (Dir^B  in  (2))  only  needs  to  broadcast  of  shared  writes  with  -4  processors,  tliis  figure 
jumps  up  to  lo.DVf  for  16  prores.sors.  The  invalidation  distribution  keeps  spreading  out  as  the 
number  of  processors  is  increased,  mostly  due  to  the  invalidations  as.sociated  with  the  global 
queue. 

Let  us  now  use  the  object  classification  to  see  how  the  invalidation  distributions  will  cliaiige 
as  the  number  of  processors  is  scaled.  V\e  expect  little  change  in  the  invalidations  produced  by 
migratory  objects  which  will  continue  to  produce  single  invalidations.  Mostly-read  objects  will 
have  a  slightly  higher  average  number  of  invalidations  per  shared  write  because  more  processors 
are  likely  to  have  cached  the  data.  Note  though,  that  the  average  number  of  invalidations  per 
write  (4.6  for  16  processors)  may  already  be  beyond  the  number  of  pointers  stored  in  the  direc¬ 
tory.  so  no  additional  broadcasts  will  result.  Synchronization  objects  and  frequently  read/writteu 
objects,  on  the  other  hand,  are  expected  to  have  a  higher  average  number  of  invalidations  per 
shared  write.  In  addition,  we  expect  to  see  more  shared  writes  due  to  synchronization.  Since 
both  synchronization  objects  with  high  contention  and  frequently  read/written  objects  exist  in 
Maxflow.  we  will  see  a  continued  spread  of  the  invalidation  distribution  towards  larger  inval¬ 
idations  per  shared  write.  If  the  program  is  to  be  scaled  successfully,  we  will  have  to  reduce 
synchronization  contention  and  eliminate  frequently  read/written  objects. 

6.2  SA-TSP  ^  ^  ^  . 

tK 

Figures  T.  8  and  9  show  the  invalidation  distributions  for  SA-TSP  with  4,  8  and  16  processors. 

Most  noticeable  is  the  hump  in  the  invalidation  distribution  for  16  processors  at  around  12 
to  13  invalidations.  This  hump  is  less  obvious  with  8  processors  and  does  not  appear  with  4 
processors.  All  of  the  invalidations  that  make  up  this  hump  in  the  16-processor  distribution  are 
due  to  the  single  global  lock.  In  fact  as  many  as  94%  of  all  invalidations  are  due  to  that  lock.  l 

Figures  10  and  11  show  the  in\-alidation  distribution  for  the  16-processor  trace,  broken  down 
into  lock  traffic  and  all  other  data  traffic.  These  graphs  show  clearly  that  nearly  all  of  the  large 
invalidations  are  due  to  the  single  lock.  This  is  a  good  example  of  how  a  poorly-used  lock  can 
flood  a  machine  with  invaUdations.  In  the  initial  annealing  phase  (the  portion  that  was  traced), 
most  moves  get  accepted.  Thus  all  of  the  processors  want  to  update  the  global  tour,  which 
requires  the  lock.  This  result.?  in  very  high  contention  for  the  lock.  We  found  that  with  12  to  13 
processors  waiting  for  the  lock  to  be  released,  this  phase  of  the  program  could  use  no  more  than 
about  4  processors.  As  the  cooling  function  progresses,  fewer  and  fewer  moves  are  accepted, 
contention  for  the  lock  subsides  and  the  program  achieves  good  speedup. 

The  invalidations  due  to  the  shared  data  range  between  0  and  about  8.  All  of  these  are 
from  the  array  that  holds  the  order  of  the  cities  in  the  tour.  The  large  average  of  shared-write 
invalidations  is  due  to  the  mostly-read  nature  of  this  data.  .A  processor  needs  to  look  at  two 
cities  and  their  four  neighbors  to  determine  whether  a  swap  is  to  occur,  and  only  if  the  swap 
meets  certain  annealing  criteria  does  it  actually  take  place.  This  means  that  for  each  proposed 
swap,  at  lea.st  four  cities  are  only  read,  not  written.  Each  successful  swap  thus  invalidates  a  large 
number  of  caches.  The  frequency  of  invalidations  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  relatively  few 
data  objects  (.36  in  this  case,  as  the  program  was  solving  a  tour  with  36  cities),  especially  when 
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Figure  7:  SA-TSP  4 


Avg  invals  per  shared  write;  2.29 
Number  of  shared  writes:  37284 
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compared  to  LocusRoute  or  MP3D.  where  there  are  thousands  of  objects.  Hence  the  cliances  of 
some  other  processor  caching  an  object  l)efore  it  is  written  are  mucli  larger. 

Figure  12  sliows  that  even  directory  schemes  with  large  number  of  pointers  per  entry  perforin 
poorly  in  the  face  of  SA-TSP‘s  invalidation  traffic.  After  an  initial  lowering  in  the  number  of 
broadcasts  with  increasing  number  of  directory  pointers,  the  graph  basically  flattens  out  until 
we  reach  the  hump.  In  the  16-processor  case,  a  10-pointer  scheme  would  perform  essentially  as 
poorly  as  a  .>pointer  scheme. 

Further  scaling  of  the  number  of  processors  would  result  in  even  larger  contention  for  the 
global  lock.  This  would  move  the  invalidation  hump  to  a  larger  number  of  invalidations  per 
shared  write.  Essentially  no  additional  useful  work  would  be  accomplished.  A  distributed  locking 
scheme  could  reduce  contention  for  the  elements  of  the  global  tour.  Even  if  the  synchronization 
traffic  is  eliminated,  however,  we  will  still  have  a  fair  amount  of  shared  data  invalidation  traffic. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  only  a  small  number  of  data  objects  that  are  continuously 
read  and  written  by  several  processors. 

6.3  MP3D 

Figures  13.  14  and  1.5  show  the  invalidation  distributions  for  MP3D  with  4.  8  and  16  processors 
respectively.  The  distributions  are  dominated  by  zero  and  single  invalidations.  As  we  increase 
the  number  of  processors,  some  invalidations  of  2  or  more  start  to  appear.  This  effect  is  most 
noticeable  with  16  processors.  Further  analysis  shows  that  the  bulk  of  the  double  or  larger 
in\-alidations  are  due  to  the  monitor  lock  of  the  distributed  loop.  Figures  16  and  17  give  the 
invalidation  distribution  for  the  16-processoi^ace,^broken  down  into  monitor  lock  traffic  and 
all  other  traffic.  Here  we  note  that  shared  data  contribiijes  very  little  to  the  invalidations  of 
2  or  more.  There  are  0.02%  that  we  do  not  see  in  the  gaaph.  and  which  are  due  to  occasional 
collisions  in  the  various  data  arrays.  Unlike  S.4-TSP,  where  there  are  very  few  data  elements, 
the  number  of  data  elements  is  very  large  in  MP3D  and  so  we  do  not  see  any  large  invalidations. 
The  monitor  lock  traffic  distribution,  however,  is  seen  to  have  significant  portions  beyond  single 
invalidations.  The  ratio  of  time  spent  doing  useful  work  to  time  spent  in  the  monitor  was 
found  to  have  an  average  value  of  about  16.  If  there  are  fewer  than  about  16  processors,  they 
manage  to  stagger  themselves  in  the  first  round  of  contention.  Contention  in  subsequent  rounds  t 
is  very  limited  because  staggering  has  occurred.  This  means  that  with  any  more  than  about  16) 
processors,  we  will  see  a  step-increase  in  invalidations  for  each  processor  added.  In  this  mainner. 
a  well-behaved  program  can  suddenly  produce  a  very  large  number  of  invalidations  as  it  is  being 
scaled. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  much  faster  implementation  of  the  distributed  index  is  possible 
with  some  hardware  support.  This  would  shift  the  ratio  of  unlocked  to  locked  time  to  a  much 
higher  value  and  would  enable  the  program  to  be  scaled  beyond  16  processors.  A  similar  result 
could  be  achieved  by  increasing  the  grain  size  —  for  e.xample  by  letting  each  processor  move  5 
molecules  instead  of  one  at  a  time. 

The  monitor  lock  illustrates  another  phenomenon.  When  contention  for  a  critical  section  is 
low.  the  lock  references  cause  few  invalidations.  .As  more  proces.sors  are  added,  the  critical  section 
becomes  a  bottleneck  and  contention  for  the  lock  increases.  This  in  turn  raises  the  number  of 
invalidations  caused  by  lock  references.  By  fixing  the  program  to  remove  the  bottleneck  we  can 
also  fix  the  problem  of  generating  a  large  number  of  invalidations.  In  conclusion,  synchronization 
objects  themselves  are  not  a  problem  unless  contention  for  them  is  high.  Since  distributed  loops 
and  barriers  are  usually  built  out  of  spin  locks,  this  conclusion  applies  to  these  synchronization 
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objeris  as  well. 

Most  accesses  lo  sliared  data  by  MP;ID  consist  of  a  read  followed  iiniiiedialely  by  a  write. 
This  will  allow  at  most  one  other  cache  to  be  invalidated,  unless  two  processors  are  accessing 
tiie  exact  same  portion  of  data  at  \be  same  time.  Chances  of  such  a  co]li.sion  are  very  low  and 
tlteir  effect  can  be  tolerated  in  MP3D.  hence  no  locks  are  required  for  the  shared  data.  I’pdate- 
type  data  objects  such  as  the  shared  data  of  MP.3D.  can  be  considered  to  be  a  special  case  of 
migratory  objects,  and  their  invalidation  behavior  is  very  similar.  The  ottly  difference  is  that 
each  data  object  is  kept  for  only  a  short  period  of  time  before  it  moves  on  to  the  next  processor. 

As  Figure  18  indicates,  directories  with  just  two  or  three  pointers  per  entry  would  do  ex¬ 
tremely  well  with  MP3D.  For  3-pointer  directory  schemes  we  reduce  broadcasts  lo  2.1'/  of 
shared  writes,  even  in  the  IG-processor  case.  A  re-coding  of  the  distributed  loop  as  suggested 
above  could  hold  the  broadcast  percentage  to  below  1%.  even  if  the  number  of  processors  is 
scaled  to  well  above  16.  For  MP3D  a  broadcast  fraction  of  1%  of  shared  writes  corresponds  to 
0.33  broadcasts  per  thousand  references,  which  is  low  enough  to  be  supportable  in  fairly  large 
machines. 

€.4  Distributed  CSIM 

Figures  19. 20  and  21  give  the  invalidation  distributions  of  Distributed  CSIM.  We  note  that  the 
number  of  shared  writes  is  a  much  smaller  fraction  of  all  references  than  in  the  previous  three 
applications.  Furthermore,  very  few  shared  writes  cause  more  than  2  invalidations.  Note  that 
this  trace  covers  a  section  of  code  that  does  not  have  any  synchronization  at  all.  and  this  is  why 
we  do  not  show  a  further  breakdown  of  the^^ processor  distribution.  The  distributions  we  see 
are  for  shared  data  onlv.  Most  shared  writes  cause  teily  zero  or  single  invalidations. 

The  basic  data  objects  of  Distributed  CSIM  are  the  element  and  net  structures.  Some  parts 
of  these  structures  behave  like  mostly-read  data  (e.g.,  the  activation  flags)  and  some  parts  like 
migratory  data  (e.g.,  next  input  event  pointers).  The  invalidation  patterns  vary  accordingly. 

The  activation  flag  of  an  element  is  set  as  a  processor  changes  one  of  the  element's  input 
'values.  Many  processors  can  check  this  flag  to  see.^an  element  is  activated.  Later,  the  element 
is  ex'aluated  and  the  activation  flags  are  reset.  WTule  the  setting  of  the  activation  flag  causes  t 
only  one  invalidation,  the  resetting  can  cause  many  because  many  processors  may  have  read  th^ 
flag  in  the  meantime.  The  resetting  of  the  activation  flags  causes  about  60%  of  the  shared  writes 
that  result  *m  more  than  single  invalidations. 

The  next  input  event  pointers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  used  when  an  element  is  being  eval¬ 
uated.  and  are  thus  only  read  and  written  by  one  processor  while  it  is  updating  the  element. 
Hence  we  see  mostly  single  invalidations  -  the  pattern  typical  for  migratory  data. 

Another  factor  that  affects  the  number  of  in%'alidations  is  the  connectivity  of  the  circuit  being 
evaluated.  Nets  that  are  connected  to  many  elements,  clock  lines  for  example,  are  more  likely 
to  cause  large  invalidations  when  they  are  updated. 

Figure  22  shows  that  Distributed  CSIM  is  well  suited  for  directory- based  cache  .schemes. 

A  single- pointer  directory  captures  17%  of  broadcasts  and  a  second  pointer  diminishes  this 
fraction  to. 3.2%.  Further  reduction  of  broadcasts  could  only  be  achieved  if  the  program  exploited 
processor  locality  in  some  way. 

A  scaling  in  the  numl)er  of  processors  would  result  in  a  larger  invalidation  average  per  shared 
write,  but  not  in  more  shared  writes,  since  no  synchronization  oI)jects  are  pre.sent  in  this  portion 
of  Distributed  C'SI.M. 
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6.5  LocusRoute 


Figures  23.  2-1  and  2o  show  the  invalidation  distributions  for  LorusRoute.  It  is  noted  that  there 
are  very  few  shared  writes  jrer  reference.  This  shows  liow  a  well-designed  parallel  program  can 
avoid  e.xcessive  interirrocess  coiiiniunication.  Most  of  the  invalidations  are  due  to  data  objects. 
The  only  synchronization  object  that  shows  up  is  a  lock  u.sed  to  control  the  access  to  the  shared 
memory  allocation  routine  (ShMalloc). 

The  single  largest  source  of  invalidations  is  the  global  cost  array.  It  is  a  good  example  of 
mostly-read  data.  It  is  frequently  read  while  testing  different  routes  for  a  wire,  but  is  written 
only  when  the  wire  route  is  decided.  The  average  number  of  invalidations  per  shared  write  of 
the  cost  array  is  about  2  with  16  prcKessors.  but  some  writes  can  cause  up  to  6  invalidations, 
depending  on  how  many  processors  have  cached  a  given  portion  of  the  cost  array  (see  Figure 
27).  Note  that  there  are  only  7400  shared  writes  to  the  cost  array  in  the  7.7  million  reference 
16- processor  trace. 

Invalidations  due  to  the  Sh.Malloc  lock  are  very  infrequent  in  this  portion  of  the  program 
as  the  program  keeps  its  own  free  lists  and  will  have  allocated  most  of  its  shared  memory 
requirement  by  the  time  the  trace  was  gathered.  As  contention  for  the  lock  is  non-existant.  all 
shared  writes  to  the  lock  cause  only  zero  or  single  invalidations  (see  Figure  26). 

LocusRoute  would  be  expected  to  scale  well  beyond  16  processors.  The  shared  data  is  mostly- 
read  and  shared  writes  are  very  infrequent.  .4s  more  processors  are  added,  the  average  number 
of  invalidations  per  shared  write  will  increase  slightly  (because  more  processors  are  likely  to  have 
cached  a  given  portion  of  the  cost  array),  but  the  number  of  shared  writes  is  not  expected  to 
increase.  ^  ^ 

7  Generalizations  and  Conclusions 

We  have  proposed  several  classes  of  data  objects  that  can  be  distinguished  by  their  use  in  parallel 
programs  and  by  their  invalidation  traffic  patterns.  By  merging  the  invaLdation  behavior  found 
in  the  applications  discussed  in  the  previous  section,  we  can  gain  more  general  insights  into  the 
invalidation  patterns  of  certain  high-level  constructs.  We  also  have  the  opportunity  to  predict  ^ 
behavior  beyond  the  16  processor  limit  of  the  ca^e  studies.  i 

Little  needs  to  be  said  about  code  and  read-only  data.  Since  they  are  never  written,  they 
never  cause  invalidations.  Some  directory  schemes  do  not  allow  a  memory  location  to  be  present 
in  more  caches  than  there  are  entries  (for  example  Dir.NB  schemes  in  [2]).  This  kind  of  scheme 
is  not  suitable  for  shared  code  and  read-only  data. 

Migratory  data  objects  move  from  processor  to  processor  as  e.xecution  progresses,  but  they 
are  never  manipulated  by  more  than  one  processor  at  any  one  time.  The  node  structures  of 
Maxflow  and  the  global  arrays  of  MP3D  are  good  examples  of  this  data  type.  Migration  of  the 
data  object  causes  at  most  single  invalidations,  because  each  processor  writes  to  the  object  before 
relinquishing  control  of  it.  Single  invalidations  are  expected,  even  as  the  number  of  processor.s 
is  scaled.  We  note  that  a  large  number  of  these  invalidations  could  be  avoided  if  the  processors 
were  smart  enough  to  flush  the  data  itents  out  of  their  cache  when  they  are  no  longer  needed. 
Hardware  and  operating  system  support  for  this  feature  seems  desirable. 

Synchronization  primitives  were  found  in  all  applications.  In  well-designed  applications  such 
as  Distributed  CSI.M  and  LocusRoute.  contention  for  the  critical  sections  protected  by  the  locks 
was  minimized  and  this  effectively  reduced  the  invalidation  traffic  caused  by  the  locks.  It  is  seen 
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then,  that  proper  program  design  will  allow  the  use  of  locks  without  a  large  volume  of  invalidation 
traffic.  As  more  processors  are  used,  an  ever  increasing  amount  of  effort  will  have  to  go  into  the 
program  design  to  avoid  contention  over  locks.  .41ternalively.  a  separate  meclianisin  for  dealing 
with  synchronization  traffic  may  be  provided. 

Mostly-read  data  such  as  the  global  cost  array  in  LocusRoute  has  potential  for  causing  a 
large  number  of  invalidations,  since  each  write  is  preceded  by  a  number  of  reads  from  various 
processors.  The  average  number  of  invalidations  caused  by  each  write  is  thus  high.  The  good 
news  is  that  writes  to  this  kind  of  data  fend  to  be  relatively  infrequent  and  hence  the  total 
invalidation  traffic  is  not  very  large.  With  more  processors,  we  exjrect  an  increase  in  the  average 
number  of  invalidations  per  shared  write,  because  it  is  likely  that  more  processors  will  have 
touched  the  data  object  before  a  write  to  it  takes  place.  Some  of  this  effect  may  be  mitigated 
by  taking  advantage  of  locality,  i.e..  assigning  work  in  a  local  area  of  the  problem  to  a  relatively 
small  section  of  the  processors  available.  We  are  currently  e.xploring  such  issues  of  locality,  which 
we  think  will  be  critical  in  the  design  of  highly  scalable  machines. 

Frequently  read/written  data  presents  the  largest  problem  in  terms  of  invalidations.  .Not 
only  does  each  write  cause  several  invalidations,  but  writes  are  also  frequent.  A  good  example  of 
this  type  of  data  is  the  variable  in  Maxflow  that  keeps  track  of  how  many  processors  are  waiting 
on  the  global  queue.  Frequently  read/written  data  will  show  increased  invalidations  as  more 
processors  are  used,  because  more  reads  and  more  writes  to  the  data  item  will  take  place.  This 
type  of  data  object  should  be  avoided  for  parallel  applications  with  large  number  of  processors. 

In  summary,  in  this  paper  we  have  presented  data  about  the  invalidation  patterns  of  five 
applications  using  4.  8  and  16  processor  traces.  By  classifying  data  objects,  we  are  able  to  predict 
invalidation  behavior  beyond  the  number  ^processors  currently  traced.  Such  extrapolation 
suggests  that  directory-based  cache  schemes  with  just  twp  or  three  pointers  per  entry  can  work 
in  scalable  multiprocessors,  if  the  applications  are  well-&signed.  In  particular,  effort  has  to  be 
put  into  limiting  contention  over  synchronization  objects  and  eliminating  frequently  read/written 
data  objects. 
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Abstract 

A  64  by  64  bit  iterating  multiplier,  SPIM  (Stanford  Pipelined  Iterative  Multiplier) 
is  presented.  The  pipelined  array  consists  of  a  small  tree  of  4:2  adders.  The  4:2 
tree  is  better  suited  than  a  Wallace  tree  for  a  VLSI  implementation  because  it  is 
a  more  regular  structure.  A  4:2  ca/^  save  accumulator  at  the  bottom  of  the 
array  is  used  to  iteratively  accumulate  partial  |$foducts,  allowing  a  partial  array 
to  be  used,  which  reduces  area.  SPIM  was  fabricated  in  a  1.6pm  CMOS 
process.  It  has  a  core  size  of  3.8  X  6.5mm  and  contains  41  thousand 
transistors.  The  on  chip  clock  generator  runs  at  an  internal  clock  frequency  of 
85MHz.  The  latency  for  a  64  X  64  bit  fractional  multiply  is  under  120ns,  with  a 
pipeline  rate  of  one  multiply  every  47ns. 
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SPIM:  A  Pipelined  64  X  64  bit  Iterative  Multiplier 

Mark  R.  Santoro 
Mark  A.  Horowitz 

Center  for  integrated  Systems 
Stanford  University 
Stanford.  CA.  94305 

I.  Introduction 

The  demand  for  high  performance  floating  point  coprocessors  has  created  a 
need  for  high-speed,  small-area  multipliers.  Applications  such  as  DSP, 
graphics,  and  on  chip  multipliers  for  processors  require  fast  area  efficient 
multipliers.  Conventional  array  multipliers  achieve  high  performance  but 
require  large  amounts  of  silicon,  while  shift  and  add  multipliers  require  less 
hardware  but  have  low  performanfe.  Tree  structures  achieve  even  higher 
performance  than  conventional  arrays  but  require  still  more  area. 

The  goal  of  this  project  was  to  develop  a  multiplier  architecture  which  was  faster 
and  more  area  efficient  than  a  conventional  array.  As  a  test  vehicle  for  the  new 
architecture  a  structure  capable  of  performing  the  mantissa  portion  of  a  double 
extended  precision  (80  bit)  floating  point  multiply  was  chosen.  The  multiplier 
core  should  be  small  enough  such  that  an  entire  floating  point  co-processor, 
including  a  floating  point  multiplier,  divider,  ALU,  and  register  file,  could  be 
fabricated  on  a  single  chip.  A  core  size  of  less  than  25mm2  was  determined  to 
be  acceptable.  This  paper  presents  a  64  by  64  bit  pipelined  array  iteratively 
accumulating  multiplier,  SPIM  (Stanford  Pipelined  Iterative  Multiplier),  which 
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can  provide  over  twice  the  performance  of  a  comparable  conventional  full  array 
at  1/4  of  the  silicon  area. 

II.  Architectural  Overview 

Conventional  array  multipliers  consist  of  rows  of  carry  save  adders  (CSA) 
where  each  row  of  carry  save  adders  sums  up  one  additional  partial  product 
(see  Figure  1).''  Since  intermediate  partial  products  are  kept  in  carry  save  form 
there  is  no  carry  propagate,  so  the  delay  is  only  dependent  upon  the  depth  of 
the  array  and  is  independent  of  the  partial  product  width.  Although  arrays  are 
fast,  they  require  large  amounts  of  hardware  which  is  used  inefficiently.  As  the 
sum  is  propagated  down  through  the  array,  each  row  of  carry  save  adders  is 
used  only  once.  Most  of  the  hardware  is  doing  no  useful  work  at  any  given  time. 
Pipelining  can  be  used  to  increase  ^rdware  utilization  by  overlapping  several 
calculations.  Pipelining  greatly  increases  th^ughput,  but  the  added  latches 
increase  both  the  required  hardware,  and  the  latency. 

Since  full  arrays  tend  to  be  quite  large  when  multiplying  double  or  extended 
precision  numbers,  chip  designers  have  used  partial  arrays  and  iterated  using  } 
the  system  clock.  This  structure  has  the  benefit  of  reducing  the  hardware  by 
increasing  utilization.  At  the  limit,  an  iterative  structure  would  have  one  row  of 
carry  save  adders  and  a  latch.  Figure  2  shows  a  minimal  iterative  structure. 
Clearly,  this  structure  requires  the  least  amount  of  hardware  and  has  the 
highest  utilization  since  each  CSA  is  used  every  cycle.  An  important 
observation  is  that  iterative  structures  can  be  made  fast  if  the  latch  delays  are 
small,  and  the  clock  is  matched  to  the  combinational  delay  of  the  carry  save 

^Carry  save  adders  are  also  often  referred  to  as  ftjll  adders  or  3:2  adders. 
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adders.  If  both  of  these  conditions  are  met  the  iterative  structure  approaches 
the  same  throughput  and  latency  as  the  full  array.  This  structure  does,  however, 
require  very  fast  clocks.  For  a  2pm  process  clocks  may  be  in  the  100MHz 
range.  A  few  companies  use  iterative  structures  in  their  new  high  performance 
floating  point  processors  [5]. 

In  an  attempt  to  increase  performance  of  the  minimal  iterative  structure 
additional  rows  of  carry  save  adders  could  be  added,  resulting  in  a  bigger  array. 
For  example,  addition  of  a  row  of  CSA  cells  to  the  minimal  structure  would  yield 
a  partial  array  with  two  rows  of  Carry  Save  Adders.  This  structure  provides  two 
advantages  over  the  single  row  of  CSA  cells:  it  reduces  the  required  clock 
frequency,  and  requires  only  half  as  many  latch  delays.^  One  should  note, 
however,  that  although  we  doubled  the  number  of  carry  save  adders,  the 
latency  was  only  reduced  by  halving  the  rlumbi/  of  latch  delays.  The  number  of 
CSA  delays  remains  the  same.  Increasing  the  depth  of  the  partial  array  by 
simply  adding  additional  rows  of  carry  save  adders  in  a  conventional  structure 
yields  only  a  slight  performance  increase.  This  small  reduction  in  latency  is  the 
result  of  reducing  the  number  of  latches.  11 

To  increase  the  performance  of  this  iterative  structure  we  must  make  the  CSA 
cells  fast  and,  more  importantly,  decrease  the  number  of  series  adds  required  to 
generate  the  product.  Two  well  known  methods  for  the  latter  are  Booth 
encoding  and  tree  structures  [2][9].  Modified  Booth  encoding,  which  halves  the 
number  of  series  adds  required,  is  used  on  most  modern  floating  point  chips, 


^In  fact  one  rarely  finds  a  multiplier  array  that  consists  of  only  a  single  row  of  carry  save  adders.  The 
latch  overhead  in  this  structure  is  extremely  high. 
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including  SPIM  [7][8].  Tree  structures  reduce  partial  products  much  faster  than 
conventional  methods,  requiring  only  order  logN  CSA  delays  to  reduce  N 
partial  products  (see  Figure  3).  Though  trees  are  faster  than  conventional 
arrays,  like  conventional  arrays  they  still  require  one  row  of  CSA  cells  for  each 
partial  product  to  be  retired.  Unfortunately,  tree  structures  are  notoriously  hard 
to  lay  out.  and  require  large  wiring  channels.  The  additional  wiring  makes  full 
trees  even  larger  than  full  arrays.  This  has  caused  designers  to  look  at 
permutations  of  the  basic  tree  structure  [IHII].  Unbalanced  or  modified  trees 
make  a  compromise  between  conventional  full  arrays  and  full  tree  structures. 
They  reduce  the  routing  required  of  full  trees  but  still  require  one  row  of  carry 
save  adders  for  each  partial  product.  Ideally  one  would  want  the  speed  benefits 
of  the  tree  in  a  smaller  and  more  regular  structure.  Since  high  performance  was 
a  prerequisite  for  SPIM  a  tree  struct^e  was  used.  This  left  two  problems.  The 
first,  was  the  irregularity  of  commonly  used  tree^tructures.  The  second  problem 
was  the  large  size  of  the  trees. 

Wallace  [9],  Dadda  [4],  and  most  other  multiplier  trees  use  a  carry  save  adder  as 
the  basic  building  block.  The  carry  save  adder  takes  3  inputs  of  the  same  / 
weight  and  produces  2  outputs.  This  3:2  nature  makes  It  impossible  to  build  a 
completely  regular  tree  structure  using  the  CSA  as  the  basic  building  block.  A 
binary  tree  has  a  symmetric  and  regular  structure.  In  fact,  any  basic  building 
block  which  reduces  products  by  a  factor  of  two  will  yield  a  more  regular  tree 
than  a  3:2  tree.  Since  a  more  regular  tree  structure  was  needed  the  solution 
was  to  introduce  a  new  building  block:  the  4:2  adder,  which  reduces  4  partial 
products  of  the  same  weight  to  2  bits.  Figure  4  is  a  block  diagram  of  the  4:2 
adder.  The  truth  table  for  the  4:2  adder  is  shown  in  Table  1.  Notice  that  the  4:2 
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adder  actually  has  5  inputs  and  3  outputs.  It  is  different  from  a  5:3  counter 

t 

which  takes  in  5  inputs  of  the  same  weight  and  produces  3  outputs  of  different 
weights.  The  sum  output  of  the  4:2  has  weight  1  while  the  Carry  and  Cout  both 
have  the  same  weight  of  2.  In  addition,  the  4:2  is  not  a  simple  counter  as  the 
Cout  output  must  NOT  be  a  function  of  the  Cin  input  or  a  ripple  carry  could 
occur.  As  for  the  name,  4:2  refers  to  the  number  of  inputs  from  one  level  of  a 
tree  and  the  number  of  outputs  produced  at  the  next  lower  level.  That  is,  for 
every  4  inputs  taken  in  at  one  level,  two  outputs  are  produced  at  the  next  lower 
level.  This  is  analogous  to  the  binary  tree  in  which  for  every  2  inputs  1  output  is 
produced  at  the  next  lower  level.  The  4:2  adder  can  be  implemented  directly 
from  the  truth  table,  or  with  two  carry  save  add  (CSA)  cells  as  in  Figure  5.^ 

A  4:2  tree  will  reduce  partial  produ^  at  a  rate  of  log2(N/2)  whereas  a  Wallace 
tree  requires  log.|  5(N/2):  where  N  is'the  number  of  inputs  to  be  reduced. 

Though  the  4:2  tree  might  appear  faster  than  the  Wallace  tree,  the  basic  4:2  cell 
is  more  complex  so  the  speed  is  comparable.  The  4:2  structure  does  however 
yield  a  tree  which  is  much  more  regular.  In  addition  the  4:2  adder  has  the 
advantage  that  two  Carry  Save  Adders  are  in  each  pipe  in  place  of  one.  This  * 
reduces  both  the  required  clock  frequency  and  the  latch  overhead. 

To  overcome  the  size  problem  SPIM  uses  a  partial  4:2  tree,  and  then  iteratively 
accumulates  partial  products  in  a  carry  save  accumulator  to  complete  the 
computation.  The  carry  save  accumulator  is  simply  a  4:2  adder  with  two  of  the 


^SPIM  implemerXed  the  4:2  adder  with  two  CSA  cells  because  K  permits  a  straight  forward 
comparison  wKh  other  architectures  on  the  basis  of  CSA  delays.  By  knowing  the  size  and  speed 
of  the  CSA  cells  in  any  technology  a  designer  can  predict  the  size  and  speed  advantages  of  this 
method  over  that  currently  used. 
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inputs  used  to  accumulate  the  previous  outputs.  The  carry  save  accumulator  is 
much  faster  than  a  carry  propagate  accumulator  and  requires  only  one 
additional  pipe  stage. 

Figure  6  compares  a  single  4:2  adder  with  carry  save  accumulator,  to  a 
conventional  partial  piped  array.^  Both  structures  reduce  4  partial  products  per 
cycle.  Notice,  however,  that  the  tree  structure  is  clocked  at  almost  twice  the 
frequency  of  the  partial  piped  array.  It  has  only  2  CSA  cells  per  pipe  stage, 
whereas  the  partial  piped  array  has  4.  Consequently,  the  partial  array  would 
require  32  CSA  delays  to  reduce  32  partial  products  where  the  tree  structure 
would  need  only  18  CSA  delays.  Using  the  4:2  adder  with  carry  save 
accumulator  is  almost  twice  as  fast  as  the  partial  piped  array,  while  using 

roughly  the  same  amount  of  hardware. 

^  . 

The  4:2  adder  structure  can  be  used  to  constojct  larger  trees,  further  increasing 
performance.  In  Figure  7  we  use  the  same  4:2  adder  structure  to  form  an  8 
input  tree.  This  allows  us  to  reduce  8  partial  products  per  cycle.  Notice  that  we 
still  pipeline  the  tree  after  every  2  carry  save  adds  (each  4:2  adder).  In  contrast,  / 
if  we  clocked  the  tree  every  4  carry  save  adds  it  would  double  the  cycle  time 
and  only  decrease  the  required  number  of  cycles  by  one.  The  overall  effect 
would  be  a  much  slower  mouiply. 


^In  figures  6, 7,  and  9  the  detailed  routing  has  not  been  shown.  Providing  the  exact  detailed 
routing,  as  was  done  in  figure  5,  would  provide  more  information;  however,  it  would  significantly 
complicate  the  figures  and  would  tend  to  obscure  their  purpose,  which  is  to  show  the  data  flow  in 
terms  of  pipe  stages  and  carry  save  add  delays. 
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Figure  8  shows  the  size  and  speed  advantages  of  different  sized  4:2  trees  with 
carry  save  accumulators  vs.  conventional  partial  arrays.  This  plot  is  a 
price/performance  plot  where  the  price  is  size  and  the  performance  is  speed 
(latency  >  1 /speed).  The  plot  assumes  we  are  doing  a  64  X  64  bit  multiply. 
Booth  encoding  is  used,  thus  we  must  retire  32  partial  products.  Size  has  been 
normalized  such  that  32  rows  of  CSA  cells  (a  full  array)  has  a  size  of  1  unit.^  In 
the  upper  left  corner  is  the  structure  using  only  2  rows  of  CSA  cells.  In  this  case 
the  tree  and  conventional  structures  are  one  and  the  same  and  can  be  seen  as 
a  partial  array  2  rows  deep,  or  as  a  2  input  partial  tree.  We  can  see  that  adding 
hardware  to  form  larger  partial  arrays  provides  very  little  performance 
improvement.  A  full  array  is  only  15%  faster  than  the  iterative  structure  using  2 
rows  of  carry  save  adders.  Adding  hardware  in  a  tree  type  structure  however, 
dramatically  improves  performancer  For  example,  using  a  4  input  tree,  which 
uses  4  rows  of  carry  save  adders,  is  almostiWice  as  fast  as  the  2  input  tree. 
Using  an  8  input  tree  is  almost  3  times  as  fast  as  a  2  input  tree  and  only  1/4  the 
size  of  the  full  array. 

The  latency  of  the  multiplier  is  determined  by  the  depth  of  the  partial  4:2  tree  * 

and  the  fraction  of  the  partial  products  compressed  each  cycle.  The  latency  is 
equal  to  log2(K/2)  -i-  (N/K)  where  N  is  the  operand  size  and  K  is  the  partial  tree 

size.  If  Booth  encoding  is  used  N  would  be  one  half  the  operand  size  since 
Booth  encoding  has  already  provided  a  factor  of  2  compression.  Startup  times 
and  pipe  stages  before  the  tree  must  also  be  taken  into  account  when 
determining  latency.  We  choose  the  8  input  piped  tree  with  Booth  encoding  for 

latency  is  in  terms  of  CSA  delays.  We  have  assumed  a  latch  is  equivalent  to  1/3  of  a  CSA  delay 
in  an  attempt  to  take  the  latch  delays  into  account.  Size  is  the  number  of  CSA  cells  used.  It  does 
not  include  the  latch  or  wiring  area. 
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SPIM.  as  we  felt  this  provided  best  area  speed  tradeoff  for  our  purpose.  The 
number  of  cycles  required  to  reduce  64  bits  using  Booth  encoding  and  an  8  bit 
tree  is: 


log2(8/2)  -f  (32/8)  one  cycle  overhead  «  7  cycles^ 

111.  SPIM  Implementation 

Figure  9  is  a  block  diagram  of  the  SPIM  data  path.  The  Booth  encoders,  which 
encode  16  bits  per  cycle,  are  to  the  left  of  the  data  path.  The  Booth  encoded 
bits  drive  the  Booth  select  muxes  in  the  A  and  B  block.  The  A  and  B  block  Booth 
select  mux  outputs  drive  an  8  input  tree  structure  constructed  of  4:2  adders 
which  are  found  in  the  A,  B,  and  C  blocks.  Each  pipe  stage  uses  one  4:2  adder 
which  consists  of  two  carry  save  adders.  The  D  block  is  a  carry  save 
accumulator.  It  also  contains  a  16  bit  hafd  wired  right  shift  to  align  the  partial 

iSf 

sum  from  the  previous  cycle  to  the  current  partial  sum  to  be  accumulated. 

Figure  10  is  a  die  photograph  of  SPIM.  The  A  block  inputs  are  pre-shifted 
allowing  the  A  block  to  be  placed  on  top  of  B  block.  Using  4:2  adders  in  a 
partial  tree  allows  the  array  to  be  efficiently  routed,  and  laid  out  as  a  bit  slice, 
thus  making  the  SPIM  array  a  very  regular  structure.  Interestingly,  the  CSA 
cells  occupy  only  27%  of  the  core  area.  The  Booth  select  muxes  used  in  the  A 
and  B  blocks  make  these  blocks  three  times  as  large  as  the  C  block.  Each 
Booth  mux  with  it's  corresponding  latch  is  larger  than  a  single  carry  save  adder. 
Also,  due  to  the  routing  required  for  the  16  bit  shift,  the  D  block  is  twice  as  large 
as  the  C  block.  The  array  area  can  be  split  into  four  main  components;  routing, 

®The  one  cycle  overhead  is  used  for  the  Booth  select  muxes. 
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CSA  cells,  muxes,  and  latches.  The  routing  required  20%  of  the  area,  while  the 
other  75%  was  equally  split  between  the  CSA  cells,  muxes.  and  latches. 

The  critical  path  in  the  SPIM  data  path  is  through  the  D  block.  The  D  block 
contains  the  slowest  path  because  of  the  added  routing  at  the  output,  and  the 
additional  control  mux  at  its  input.  The  input  mux  is  needed  to  reset  the  carry 
save  accumulator.  It  selects  "0”  to  reset,  or  the  previous  shifted  output  when 
accumulating.  The  final  critical  path  through  the  D  block  includes  2  CSA  cells,  a 
master  slave  latch,  a  control  mux.  and  the  drive  across  16  bits  (128pm)  of 
routing. 


IV.  Clocking 

The  architecture  of  SPIM  yields  a^very<fast  multiply;  however,  the  speed  at 
which  the  structure  runs  demands  careful  attention  to  clocking  issues.  Only  two 
carry  save  adders  (one  4:2  adder)  are  found  in  each  pipe  stage,  yielding  clock 
rates  on  the  order  of  100MHz.  The  typical  system  clock  is  not  fast  enough  to  be 
useful  for  this  type  of  structure.  To  produce  a  clock  of  the  desired  frequency  ^ 
SPIM  uses  a  controllable  on  chip  clock  generator.  The  clock  is  generated  by  a 
stoppable  ring  oscillator.  The  clock  is  started  when  a  multiply  is  initiated,  and 
stopped  when  the  array  portion  of  the  multiply  has  been  completed.  The  use  of 
a  stoppable  clock  provides  two  benefits.  It  prevents  synchronization  errors  from 
occurring  and  it  saves  power  as  the  entire  array  is  powered  down  upon 
completing  a  multiply.  The  actual  clock  generator  used  on  SPIM  is  shown  in 
Figure  11.  It  has  a  digitally  selectable  feedback  path  which  provides  a 
programmable  delay  element  for  test  purposes.  This  allows  the  clock  frequency 
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to  be  tuned  to  the  critical  path  delay,  in  addition,  the  clock  generator  has  the 
ability  to  use  an  external  test  clock  in  place  of  the  fast  internally  generated  clock. 

When  a  multiply  signal  has  been  received  a  small  delay  occurs  while  starting 
up  the  clocks.  This  delay  comes  from  two  sources.  The  first  is  the  logic  which 
decodes  the  run  signal  and  starts  up  the  ring  oscillator.  The  second  source  of 
delay  is  from  the  long  control  and  clock  tines  running  across  the  array.  They 
have  large  capacitive  loads  and  require  large  buffer  chains  to  drive  them.  The 
simulated  delay  of  the  buffer  chain  and  associated  logic  is  6ns,  almost  half  a 
clock  cycle.  Since  the  inputs  are  latched  before  the  multiply  is  started,  SPIM 
does  the  first  Booth  encode  before  the  array  clocks  become  active  (cycle  0). 
Thus,  the  startup  time  is  not  wasted.  After  the  clocks  have  been  started  SPIM 
requires  seven  clock  cycles  (cycles  1*7)  to  complete  the  array  portion  of  a 
multiply.  ’  ^ 

The  detailed  timing  is  shown  in  Table  2.  In  the  time  before  the  clocks  are 
started  (cycle  0)  the  first  16  bits  are  Booth  encoded.  During  cycle  1,  the  first  16 
Booth-coded  partial  products  from  cycle  0  are  latched  at  the  input  of  the  array.  | 
The  next  four  cycles  are  needed  to  enter  all  32  Booth-coded  partial  products 
into  the  array.  Two  additional  cycles  are  needed  to  get  the  output  through  the  C 
and  D  blocks.  If  a  subsequent  multiply  were  to  follow  it  would  have  been  started 
on  cycle  4,  giving  a  pipelined  rate  of  4  cycles  per  multiply.  When  the  array 
portion  of  the  multiply  is  complete  the  carry  save  result  is  latched,  and  the  run 
signal  is  turned  off.  Since  the  final  partial  sum  from  the  D  block  is  latched  into 
the  carry  propagate  adder  only  every  fourth  cycle,  several  cycles  are  available 
to  stop  the  clock  without  corrupting  the  result. 
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The  clock  generator  is  located  in  the  lower  left  hand  side  of  the  die  (see  Figure 
10).  The  clock  signal  runs  up  a  set  of  matched  buffers,  along  the  side  of  the 
array,  which  are  carefully  tuned  to  minimize  skew  across  the  array.  Wider  than 
minimum  metal  lines  are  used  on  the  master  clock  line  to  reduce  the  resistance 
of  the  clock  line  relative  to  the  resistance  of  the  driver.  The  clock  and  control 
lines  driven  from  the  matched  buffers  then  run  across  the  entire  width  of  the 
array  in  metal. 


V.  Test  Results 

To  accurately  measure  the  internal  clock  frequency  the  clock  was  made 
available  at  an  output  allowing  an  wcilloscope  to  be  attached.  SPIM  was  then 
placed  in  continuous  (loop)  mode  where  fhe  cjj^ck  Is  kept  running  and  multiplies 
are  piped  through  at  a  rate  of  one  multiply  every  4  cycles.  Since  the  clock  is 
continuously  running  its  frequency  can  be  accurately  determined. 

Three  components  determine  the  actual  performance  of  SPIM.  The  startup 
time,  when  the  clocks  are  started  and  the  first  Booth  encode  takes  place  (cycle 
0),  the  array  time,  which  includes  the  time  through  the  partial  array  plus  the 
accumulation  cycles  (cycles  1-7),  and  the  carry  propagate  addition  time,  when 
the  final  carry  propagate  addition  converts  the  carry  save  form  of  the  result  from 
the  accumulator  to  a  simple  binary  representation.  Due  to  limitations  in  our 
testing  equipment  only  the  array  time  could  be  accurately  measured.  Since  the 
array  time  requires  7  cycles,  and  the  array  clock  frequency  was  85MHz  the 
array  time  is  simply  7  *  (1/85MHz)  =  82.4ns.  The  startup  and  cpadd  times. 
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based  upon  simulations,  were  6ns  and  30ns  respectively.  In  flowthrough  mode 
the  total  latency  is  simply  the  sum  of  the  startup  time  (6ns),  the  array  time 
(82.4ns),  and  the  cpadd  time  (30ns),  for  a  total  of  118.4ns.  Thus  SPIM  has  a 
total  latency  under  120ns.  SPIM  has  a  throughput  of  one  multiply  every  4 
cycles  or  4  *  (1/85MHz)  «  47ns.  for  a  maximum  pipelined  rate  in  excess  of  20 
million  80  bit  floating  point  multiplies  per  second. 

The  performance  range  of  the  parts  tested  was  from  85.4MHz  to  88.6MHz  at  a 
room  temperature  of  24.5  ®C  and  a  supply  voltage  of  4.9  volts.  One  of  the  parts 
was  tested  over  a  temperature  range  of  5  to  100  ®C.  At  5  ®C  it  ran  at  93.3MHz 
with  speeds  of  88.6MHz  and  74.5MHz  at  25  and  100  ®C.  The  average  power 
consumed  at  85MHz  was  72mA  while  an  average  of  only  10mA  was  consumed 
in  standby  mode.  r 

a' 

VI.  Future  Improvements 

The  Booth  select  muxes  with  their  corresponding  latches  account  for  38%  of  the 
array  area.  This  was  larger  than  expected.  Though  Booth  encoding  reduces  / 
the  number  of  partial  products  by  a  factor  of  two,  the  same  result  could  be 
achieved  by  adding  one  more  level  of  4:2  adders  to  the  tree.  Since  much  of  the 
routing  already  exists  for  the  Booth  muxes,  adding  another  level  to  the  tree 
requires  replacing  each  two  Booth  select  muxes  with  a  4:2  adder  and  4  AND 
gates  (see  Figure  12).  Since  the  CSA  cells  are  slightly  larger  than  the  Booth 
select  muxes  the  array  size  will  grow  slightly,  (by  about  7%).  However,  if  we 
take  the  whole  picture  into  account,  the  core  would  remain  about  the  same  size, 
as  we  would  no  longer  need  the  Booth  encoders.  Replacing  the  Booth 
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encoders  and  Booth  select  muxes  with  an  additional  level  to  the  tree  would  also 
reduce  the  latency  by  one  cycle  from  7  cycles  to  6.  This  occurs  because  the 
cycle  required  to  Booth  encode  is  now  no  longer  needed.  There  are  other 
advantages  in  addition  to  the  increase  in  speed.  Perhaps  the  greatest  gain  is 
the  reduction  in  complexity.  Both  the  Booth  encoders  and  Booth  select  muxes 
are  now  unnecessary,  thus  the  number  of  cells  has  been  reduced.  In  addition, 
Booth  encoding  generates  negative  partial  products.  An  increase  in  complexity 
results  in  the  need  to  handle  the  negative  partial  products  correctly.  Replacing 
the  Booth  encoders  with  an  additional  level  of  4:2  adders  would  remove  the 
negative  partial  products.  Our  observation  is  that  an  increase  in  speed  and 
reduction  in  complexity  can  be  obtained  with  little  or  no  increase  in  area.^ 

SPIM  uses  full  static  master  slave  Inches  for  testing  purposes.  These  latches 
are  quite  large,  accounting  for  27%  of  the  arra^.  size.  In  addition  they  are  slow, 
requiring  25%  of  the  cycle  time.  Since  the  SPIM  architecture  has  been  proven, 
these  latches  are  not  required  on  future  versions.  One  obvious  choice  is  simply 
to  replace  the  full  static  master  slave  version  with  dynamic  latches.  Another 
option  is  to  split  the  master  slave  latches  into  two  separate  half  latches  and  « 
incorporate  them  into  the  CSA  cells.  This  would  reduce  area  and  increase 
speed.  A  still  more  efficient  structure,  is  the  use  of  single  phase  dynamic 
latches.  The  balanced  pipe  nature  of  the  multiplier  makes  the  use  of  single 
phase  latches  possible.  Since  only  half  as  many  latches  are  required  in  the 


^Replacing  the  Booth  encoders  and  select  muxes  with  an  additional  level  of  4:2  compressors  is  a 
viable  alternative  on  more  conventional,  i.e.  rwn-piped  and  non  iterative,  trees  as  well.  The  non- 
pipelined  speed  gain  depends  upon  the  relative  speed  of  the  Booth  encode  plus  Booth  select 
mux  vs.  the  delay  through  one  4:2  compressor  and  a  NAND  gate. 
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pipe,  Single  phase  dynamic  latches  would  reduce  the  cycle  time  and  decrease 
latch  area. 

Research  on  piped  4:2  trees  and  accumulators  has  continued.  A  test  circuit 
consisting  of  a  new  clock  generator  and  an  improved  4:2  adder  has  been 
fabricated  in  a  0.8|im  CMOS  technology.  Preliminary  test  results  have 
demonstrated  performance  in  the  range  of  400MH2. 


VII.  Conclusion 

SPIM  was  fabricated  in  a  1.6pm  CMOS  process  through  the  DARPA  MOSIS 
fabrication  service,  it  ran  at  an  internal  cjpck  speed  of  85MHz  at  room 
temperature.  The  latency  for  a  64  X  64  bit  fractional  multiply  is  under  120ns.  In 
piped  mode  SPIM  can  initiate  a  multiply  every  4  cycles  (47ns),  for  a  throughput 
in  excess  of  20  million  multiplies  per  second.  SPIM  required  an  average  of 
72mA  at  85MHz,  and  only  10mA  in  standby  mode.  SPIM  contains  41  thousand  ) 
transistors  with  a  core  size  of  3.8  X  6.5mm,  and  an  array  size  of  2.9  X  5.3mm. 

The  4:2  adder  yields  a  tree  structure  which  is  as  efficient  and  far  more  regular 
than  a  Wallace  type  tree  and  is  therefore  better  suited  for  a  VLSI 
implementation.  By  using  a  partial  4:2  tree  with  a  carry  save  accumulator  a 
multiplier  can  be  built  which  is  both  faster  and  smaller  than  a  comparable 
conventional  array.  Future  designs  implemented  in  a  0.8pm  CMOS  technology 
should  be  capable  of  clock  speeds  approaching  400MHz. 
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Captions  for  Tables 

Table  1 :  Truth  table  for  the  4:2  adder, 
where: 

n  is  number  of  inputs  (from  Ini .  In2,  In3.  In4)  which  « 1 
Cin  is  the  input  carry  from  the  Cout  of  the  adjacent  bit  slice 
Cout  and  Carry  both  have  weight  2 
Sum  has  weight  1 


NOTES: 

•  Either  Cout  or  Carry  may  be  "1"  for  2  or  3  inputs  equal  to  1  but  NOT 
both. 

Cout  may  NOT  be  a  function  of  the  Cin  from  the  adjacent  block  or  a 
ripple  carry  may  occur. 


Table  2:  SPIM  pipe  timing.  Numbers  indicate  which  partial  products  are  being 
reduced.  0  is  the  least  significant  bit. 
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Figure  Captions 


Figure  1 .  Conventional  Array  Multiplier.  Shaded  areas  represent  intermediate 
partial  product  flowing  down  array. 

Figure  2.  Minimal  Iterative  Structure  using  a  single  row  of  carry  save  adders. 
Black  bars  represent  latches. 

Figure  3.  A  conventional  structure  (a)  has  depth  proportional  to  N,  while  a  tree 
structure  (b)  has  depth  proportional  to  logN. 

Figure  4.  Block  diagram  of  a  4:2  adder. 

Figure  5.  A  4:2  adder  implemented  with  two  carry  save  adders. 

Figure  6.  With  the  same  4  CSA  cells  a  4  input  partial  tree  structure  with  a  carry 
save  accumulator  (a)  will  attain  almost  twice  the  throughput  of  a  partial  piped 
array  (b).  In  (a)  the  carry  save  accumulator  is  placed  under  the  4:2  adder. 

Figure  7.  An  8  input  tree  constructed  from  4:2  adders  can  reduce  8  partial 
products  per  cycle. 

Figure  8.  Architectural  comparison  of  piped  partial  tree  structure  with  carry  save 
accumulator  vs.  conventional  partial ^rray. 

% 

Figure  9.  The  SPIM  Data  Path.  -r 

Figure  10,  Microphotograph  of  SPIM. 

Figure  1 1 .  SPIM  clock  generator  circuit. 

Figure  12.  Booth  encoding  vs.  additional  tree  level.  The  Booth  encoders  and 
Booth  select  muxes  (a)  can  be  replaced  with  an  additional  level  of  4:2  adders 
and  AND  gates  (b). 
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Abstract 


This  paper  explores  the  suitability  of  the  Chandy-Misra  algorithm  for  digital  logic  simulation.  We  use  four 
realistic  circuits  as  benchmarks  for  our  analysis,  with  one  of  them  being  the  vector-unit  controller  for  the  Titan 
supercomputer  from  Ardent.  Our  results  shotv  that  the  average  number  of  logic  elements  available  for  concurrent 
execution  ranges  from  6.2  to  92  for  the  four  circuits,  with  an  overall  average  of  50.  Although  this  is  twice  as  much 
parallelism  as  that  obtained  by  traditional  event-driven  algorithms,  we  feel  it  is  still  too  low.  One  major  factor  limiting 
concurrency  is  the  large  number  of  global  synchronization  points  —  “deadlocks’"  in  the  Chandy-Misra  terminology  — 
that  occur  during  execution.  Towards  the  goal  of  reducing  the  number  of  deadlocks,  the  paper  presents  a  classification 
of  the  types  of  deadlocks  that  occur  during  digital  logic  simulation.  Four  different  types  are  identified  and  described 
both  intuitively  in  terms  of  circuit  structure  and  formally  with  equations.  Using  domain  specific  knowledge,  the  paper 
proposes  methods  for  reducing  these  deadlock  occurrences.  For  one  of  the  benchmark  circuits,  the  use  of  the  proposed 
techniques  eliminated  all  deadlocks  and  increased  the  average  parallelism  from  40  to  160.  We  believe  that  the  use 
of  such  domain  knowledge  will  make  the  Chandy-Misra  algorithm  significantly  more  effective  than  it  would  be  in  its 
generic  form. 


1  Introduction 


Logic  simulation  is  a  very  common  and  effective  technique  for  verifying  the  behavior  of  digital  designs  before  they 
are  physically  built.  A  thorough  verification  can  reduce  the  number  of  expensive  prototypes  that  are  constructed 
and  save  vast  amounts  of  debugging  time.  However,  logic  simulation  is  extremely  time  consuming  for  large  designs 
where  verification  is  needed  the  most.  The  result  is  that  for  large  digital  systems  only  partial  simulation  is  done,  and 
even  then  the  CPU  time  required  may  be  days  or  weeks.  The  use  of  parallel  computers  to  run  these  logic  simulations 
offers  one  promising  solution  to  the  problem. 

Traditionally,  the  two  commonly  used  parallel  simulation  algorithms  for  digital  logic  have  been  (i)  compiled-mode 
simulations  and  (ii)  centralized  time  event-driven  simulations.  In  compiled-mode  simulations,  each  logic  element 
in  the  circuit  is  evaluated  on  each  clock  tick.  The  main  advantage  of  this  algorithm  is  its  simplicity,  the  main 
disadvantage  being  that  the  processors  do  a  lot  of  avoidable  work,  since  typically  only  a  small  fraction  of  logic 
elements  change  state  on  any  clock  tick  The  algorithm’s  simplicity  makes  it  suitable  for  direct  implementation  in 
hardware  [3,6],  but  such  implementations  make  it  difficult  to  incorporate  user-defined  models  or  represent  the  circuit 
elements  at  different  levels  of  abstraction.  In  the  second  approach  of  centralized  time  event-driven  algorithms,  only 
those  logic  elements  whose  inputs  have  changed  are  evaluated  on  a  clock  tick.  This  avoids  the  redundant  work 
done  in  the  previous  algorithm,  however  the  notion  of  the  global  clock  and  synchronized  advance  of  time  for  all 
elements  in  the  circuit  limits  the  amount  of  concurrency  [2.14.17].  These  centralized  time  approachs  work  efficiently 
on  multiprocessors  with  10  nodes  or  so  [12.13.16],  hut  for  larger  machines  we  need  alternative  approaches  that  move 
away  from  this  centralized  advance  of  the  simulation  clock. 

The  approach  generating  the  most  interest  recently  is  the  Bryant/Chandy-Misra  distributed  time  discrete-event 
simulation  algorithm  [1. 4. -j. 8. 10. 11. 15].  It  allows  each  logic  element  to  have  a  local  clock,  and  the  elements  commu¬ 
nicate  with  each  other  using  time-stamped  messages.  In  this  paper,  we  explore  the  suitability  of  the  Cliaiidy-Misra 
algorithm  for  parallel  digital  logic  simulation.  We  use  four  realistic  circuits  as  benchmarks  for  onr  analysis  In  fact, 
one  of  the  circuits  is  the  vector-unit  controller  for  the  Titan  supercomputer  from  Ardent  Our  result>  show  that 
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the  basic  unoptiinizecl  Cliandy-Misra  algorithm  results  in  an  average  concumncy’  of  50  for  the  four  circuits  while 
being  .just  as  efficient  as  the  event-driven  algorithm.  For  two  of  the  benchmark  circuits,  which  were  also  studied  in 
an  earlier  iia|>er  [H],  the  unr^/i/initcerf  Chandy-Misra  algorithm  extracted  40V5  and  107*,^  more  parallelism  than  the 
centralized  time  event-driven  simulation  ,i«lgorithm. 

The  50-fold  average  concurrency  observed  in  the  four  benchmark  circuits,  however,  is  still  too  low.  Once  all  the 
overheads  are  taken  into  account,  the  50-fold  concurrency  may  not  result  in  much  more  than  10-20  fold  speed¬ 
up.  One  major  factor  limiting  concurrency  is  the  large  number  of  global  synchronization  points  —  ‘deadlocks  ' 
in  the  Chandy-Misra  terminology  —  that  occur  during  execution.  We  believe  that  understanding  the  nature  of 
the  deadlocks,  why  they  occur  and  how  their  number  can  be  reduced,  is  the  key  to  getting  increased  concurrency 
from  the  Chandy-Misra  algorithm.  To  this  end.  the  paper  presents  a  classification  of  the  types  of  deadlocks  that 
occur  during  digital  logic  simulation.  Four  different  types  are  identified  and  described  both  intuitively  in  terms 
of  circuit  structure  and  formally  with  equations.  Using  domain  specific  knowledge,  we  then  propose  methods  for 
reducing  these  deadlock  occurrences.  For  one  benchmark  circuit,  we  show  how  using  information  about  logic  gates 
can  eliminate  all  of  the  deadlocks.  We  believe  that  the  use  of  such  domain  knowledge  will  make  the  Chandy-Misra 
algorithm  significantly  more  effective  than  it  would  be  in  its  generic  form. 

The  organization  of  the  rest  of  the  paper  is  as  follows.  The  next  section  describes  the  basic  Chandy-Misra  algorithm 
and  some  notation  used  in  the  paper.  Next  we  describe  the  four  benchmark  circuits  that  were  simulated  to  get  the 
measurements.  Section  4  presents  measurements  of  the  parallelism  extracted  by  the  algorithm  and  Section  5  presents 
the  classification  of  the  deadlocks  and  ways  for  resolving  them.  Finally,  Section  6  presents  a  summary  of  the  results 
and  discusses  directions  for  future  research. 


2  Background  and  Notation 

2.1  Basic  Chandy-Misra  Algorithm,  Deadlocks,  and  NULL  Messages 

We  begin  with  a  brief  description  of  the  basic  Chandy-Misra  algorithm  [-5]  as  applied  to  the  domain  of  digital  logic 
simulation.  The  simulated  circuit  consists  of  several  circuit  eluents  (transistors,  gates,  latches,  etc)  called  physical 
proctssts  (PP).  One  or  more  of  these  PPs  can  be  combined  into  a  logical  process  (IP),  and  it  is  with  these  IPs  that 
the  simulator  works.*  Each  different  type  of  LP  has  a  corresponding  section  of  code  that  simulates  the  underlying 
physical  processes  (note  that  the  mapping  between  PPs  and  LPs  is  often  trivial  in  gate-level  circuits,  with  each  gate 
represented  as  a  simulation  primitive).  Each  of  these  LPs  has  associated  with  it  a  local  lime  that  indicates  how  far 
the  element  has  advanced  in  the  simulation.  Different  LPs  in  the  circuit  can  have  different  local  times  associated  with 
them,  and  thus  the  name  distributed  time  simulation  algorithm.  Each  LP  receives  time-stamped  event  messages  on 
its  inputs  and  consumes  the  messages  whenever  alt  of  the  inputs  are  ready.  As  a  result  of  consuming  the  messages, 
the  logic  element  advances  its  local  time  and  possibly  sends  out  one  or  more  time-stamped  event  messa|es  on  its 
outputs. 

As  an  example,  consider  a  two-input  AND-gate  with  local-time  10,  an  event  waiting  on  input-1  at  time  20  (thus 
the  value  of  input-1  is  known  between  times  10  and  20),  and  no  events  pending  on  input-2.  In  this  state,  the 
AND-gate  process  is  suspended  and  it  waits  for  an  event  message  on  input-2.  Now  suppose  that  it  gets  an  event  on 
input-2  with  a  time-stamp  of  15.  The  AND-gate  now  becomes  active,  consumes  the  event  on  input-2,  advances  its 
local  time  to  15,  and  possibly  sends  an  output  message  with  time  stamp  15  plus  AND-gate  delay. 

We  now  introduce  the  concepts  of  deadlocks.  In  the  basic  Chandy-Misra  algorithm,  even  when  input  events  are 
consumed  and  the  local  time  of  an  LP  is  advanced,  no  messages  are  sent  on  —  output  line  unless  the  value  of  that 
output  changes.  This  optimization  is  similar  to  that  used  in  normal  sequential  event-driven  simulators  where  only 
elements  whose  inputs  have  changed  are  evaluated  and  it  makes  the  basic  Chandy-Misra  algorithm  just  as  efficient. 
However,  this  optimization  also  causes  dtadlocks  ia  the  Chandy-Misra  algorithm.  In  a  deadlock  situation,  no  element 
can  advance  its  local  time,  because  each  element  has  at  least  one  input  with  no  pending  events.  W’e  reemphasize  that 
this  deadlock  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  deadlock  in  the  physical  circuit,  but  it  is  purely  a  result  of  the  optimization 

'  Note  that,  by  concurrency  we  refer  to  the  number  of  logic  element*  that  could  be  evaluated  in  parallel  if  there  were  infinite  procevsor*. 

^In  ihi*  paper  the  term*  LP  and  element  are  u*ed  interchangeably. 
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(liscuss»>d  al>ove.  TliP  d^adlork  is  resolved  b\  sranningali  th«*  unprocessed  events  in  tlie  system,  finding  tlie  minimum 
time-stamp  associated  "itli  tliese  events,  and  updating  tlie  input-time  of  all  inputs  with  no  events  to  tins  time  (note 
that  this  deadlock  resolution  ran  also  he  done  in  parallel).  Consequently,  the  basic  Chandy-Misra  algorithm  r>rlev 
between  two  pha.ses  the  compvii  phase  svhen  elements  are  advancing  their  local  time,  and  the  dtntilocl,  rtsolutiou 
phase  when  all  elements  are  stuck. 

One  way  to  totally  bypass  the  deadlock  problem  is  to  not  use  the  optimi2ation  disru.ssed  above  Thus  elements 
would  send  output  messages  whenever  input  events  are  consumed  and  the  local  time  of  an  element  is  advanced  This 
would  be  done  even  if  the  value  on  the  output  does  not  change.  Such  messages  are  called  NULL  messages  in  the 
Chandy-Misra  terminolog>.  as  they  carry  only  time  information  and  no  value  information.  I'nfortunatelv.  alwavs 
sending  NULL  mes.sages  makes  the  C'handy-Misra  algorithm  so  inefficient  that  it  is  not  a  good  alternative  to  avoiding 
deadlocks  However,  in  this  paper  we  show  how  st/cc/irc  use  of  NULL  messages  can  significantly  reduce  the  number 
of  deadlocks  that  need  to  be  processed. 

Regarding  parallel  implementation  of  the  Chandy-Misra  algorithm,  since  each  element  is  able  to  advance  its  local 
time  ludtptndtiiily  of  other  elements,  all  elements  can  potentially  execute  concurrently.  However,  oni.v  when  ali 
inputs  to  an  element  become  ready  (have  a  pending  event),  is  the  element  marked  as  available  for  execution,  and 
placed  on  a  distributed  work  queue.  The  processors  take  these  elements  off  the  distributed  queue,  execute  them, 
update  their  outputs,  and  possibly  activate  other  elements  connected  to  the  outputs.  This  happens  until  a  deadlock 
is  reached,  when  the  deadlock  resolution  procedure  is  invoked. 


2.2  Notation 

As  pointed  out  in  the  introduction,  understanding  the  nature  of  deadlocks  is  key  to  increasing  the  parallel  simulation 
performance.  To  help  describe  and  understand  the  deadlocks,  we  now  introduce  some  formal  notation  Recall  that 
each  logical  process  has  input  and  output  event  queues  with  time-stamped  messages  associated  with  it.  For  a 
particular  LP,.  we  have:  ^ 

Ejj  -  the  time  of  the  earliest  unprocessed  event  on  input  j  of  UP,- 

-  the  minimum  time  of  all  the  current  input  events  of  LP,  (short  for  »ninj£,j). 

Vj  -  the  maximum  simulation  time  LP,  has  progressed  to. 

Vy  -  (he  simulation  time  the  j**  input  of  LP,  is  valid  until. 

Dy  -  the  propagation  delay  from  any  change  in  an  input  value  to  a  change  in  the  j"'  output  of  LP,. 
vP  -  the  simulation  time  the  j’*  output  LP,  is  valid  until  (usually  V'®  =  V',  + 

Oy  -  the  nodt  connected  to  the  j**  output  of  LP,. 
ly  -  the  node  connected  to  the  j'*  input  of  LP,. 


Cy  -  Directed  circuit  connectiv 


..y:  { 


True  if  there  i  a  link  from  LP,  to  LPj 
False  otherwise 


In  addition  to  the  variables  above,  most  circuits  have  some  notion  of  a  system  clock  and  an  associated  cycle  time, 
so  let  this  cycle  time  be  denoted  as 


3  Benchmark  Circuits 

In  this  section,  we  first  provide  a  brief  description  of  the  benchmark  circuits  u>-ed  in  our  study  and  then  some  general 
statistics  characterizing  these  circuits  The  four  circuits  that  we  use  are: 
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1  Ardeiit-1:  Till' rircuil  i**  tliai  of  the  \ prior  control  unit  (\‘CT')  for  tlie  Artleni  Titan  graphics  su|>erconi|)uif-rj7] 
The  \'C*r  i'  impleiiienied  in  a  l.o/t  CMOS  gate  array  technologs'  and  it  provides  tlie  interface  among  tlie  integer 
processing  unit,  the  register  file,  and  the  memory  ]t  also  allows  multiple  scalar  instructions  to  he  executed 
concurrent!}  by  scorehoarding.  It  consists  of  approximately  4o.000  two-input  gates. 

2  H-FRISC:  A  small  RISC  generated  by  the  HERCl’LES  [9]  high-level  synthesis  system  from  the  19b^  High 
Level  Synthesis  Workshoji.  The  RISC  instruction  set  is  stack  based  and  fairly  simple.  This  circuit  coii'ists  of 
approximately  11.000  two-input  gates. 

3.  Multiplier:  This  circuit  represents  the  inner  core  of  a  custom  3p  CMOS  combinational  10x16  bit  integer 
multiplier.  Multiplies  are  pipelined  and  have  a  latency  time  of  70ns.  The  approximate  complexity  is  7,000 
two-input  gates. 

4.  8080:  This  circuit  corresponds  to  a  TTL  board  design  that  implements  the  8080  instruction  set  The  design 
is  pipelined,  runs  8080  code  at  a  speed  of  3-5  MIPS,  and  provides  an  interface  that  is  “pin-for-pin"  compatible 
with  the  8080.  The  approximate  complexify  is  3.000  two-input  gates. 

We  note  that  the  benchmark  circuits  cover  a  wide  range  of  design  styles  and  complexity  —  we  have  a  large  mixed- 
level  synchronous  gate  array;  a  medium  gate-level  synthesized  circuit;  a  medium  gate-level  combinational  chip:  and 
a  small  synchronous  board-level  design.  The  fact  that  we  have  both  synchronous  pipelined  circuits  and  totally 
combinational  circuits  is  also  important,  because  they  exhibit  very  different  deadlock  behavior  during  simulation. 

We  now  present  some  general  statistics  for  these  benchmark  circuits  in  Table  1.  The  statistics  consist  of; 

•  Element  count  The  number  of  primitive  eleiu^nts  (LP&)  in  the  circuit.  One  expects  the  amount  of  concurrency 
in  the  circuit  to  be  positively  correlated  with  this  number  (it  is  indeed  so.  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  2) 

•  Element  complexity:  This  is  defined  as  the  number  of  equivalent  two  input  gates  per  primitive  element.  The 
number  of  primitive  elements  multiplied  by  the  elenv»nt  complexity  gives  a  more  uniform  measure  for  the  circuit 
complexity.  The  element  complexity  also  gives-^n  indication  of  the  compute  lime  required  to  evaluate  a  primitive 
element,  and  thus  specifies  the  gram  of  computation.  ^ 

•  Element  fan-in/fan-out:  The  average  number  of  inputs/outputs  of  an  element.  These  numbers  are  also  correlated 
to  the  element  complexity  If  the  average  number  of  inputs  is  high,  one  would  expect  a  higher  probability  of 
deadlock  as  there  are  more  ways  in  which  one  of  the  inputs  may  have  no  event. 

•  Percent  logic  and  synchronous  elements;  The  percentage  of  elements  that  are  purely  combinational  logic  and  the 
percentage  that  have  internal  stale.  Pipelined  designs  like  the  Ardent  and  8080,  tend  to  have  a  higher  percentage 
of  synchronous  elements. 

i 

•  Net  count:  The  number  of  wires  in  the  circuit. 

•  Net  fan-out:  The  average  number  of  elements  a  wire  is  attached  to.  The  Ardent  and  8080  circuits  have  some 
global  buses  that  affect  many  components.  This  fact  is  reflected  in  their  high  net  fan-out  numbers. 

•  Representation:  The  level  of  representation  of  the  simulation  primitives.  A  circuit  made  up  of  only  logic  gates 
and  one-bit  registers  is  at  the  gale-level  while  a  design  made  up  of  TTL-like  components  is  at  the  RTL-level. 

Another  important  performance  related  aspect  that  we  can  infer  from  these  numbers  is  the  relative  cost  of  resolving 
a  deadlock.  This  cost  of  resolving  a  deadlock  depends  on  the  execution  lime  of  the  models  (related  to  element 
complexity)  and  the  number  of  elements  that  must  be  checked  and  possibly  activated.  Thus  we  would  expect 
deadlock  resolution  to  be  fairly  cheap  for  the  8080  design  with  281  elements,  since  there  are  so  few  elements  to  be 
checked  and  because  each  evaluation  of  an  RTL  element  is  much  longer  than  a  trivial  logic  operation  However,  we 
would  expect  the  relative  cost  of  resolving  a  deadlock  in  the  larger  gate-level  circuits  (for  example.  H-FRISC)  to  be 
high  due  to  the  large  number  of  components  and  the  low  execution  lime  of  the  models. 
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Table  ]:  Basif  Cirniil  Statistics 
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4  Parallelism  Measurements 

In  tliis  section,  we  discuss  how  parallelism  is  exploited  bj'  the  Chand>-Misra  algorithm  and  present  data  regarding 
the  amount  of  concurrency  available  in  the  four  benchmark  circuits.  We  also  present  data  regarding  the  granularity 
of  computation,  the  number  of  deadlocks  per  clock  cycle,  and  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  deadlock  resolution. 
These  numbers  were  gathered  from  our  parallel  implementation  of  the  Chandy-Misra  algorithm  running  on  an 
Encore  .Multimax.  a  shared-memory  multiprocessor  with  sixteen  NS32032  processors,  each  processor  delivering 
approximately  0.75  MIPS. 

Since  we  are  interested  in  the  parallel  implementations  of  the  Chandy-Misra  algorithm,  the  first  question  that  arises 
is  how  much  speed-up  can  be  obtained  if  there  wert^rbitrarily  many  processors,  and  if  there  were  no  synchronization 
or  scheduling  overheads  We  call  this  measure  the  concvAtncy  or  intrinsic  parallelism  of  the  circuits  under  Chandy- 
Misra  algorithm.  For  our  concurrency  data,  we  further  assumf^that  all  element  evaluations  take  exactly  one  unit 
of  time.  Thus,  the  simulation  proceeds  as  follows.  After  a  deadlock  and  the  ensuing  deadlock  resolution  phase,  ail 
elements  that  are  activated  (i.e..  have  at  least  one  event  on  each  of  their  inputs)  are  processed.  This  happens  in 
exactly  one  unit-cost  cycle  as  we  assume  arbitrarily  many  processors.  The  number  of  elements  that  are  evaluated 
constitutes  the  concurrency  for  this  iteration.  The  evaluation  of  the  elements,  of  course,  results  in  the  activation  of 
a  whole  new  set  of  elements,  and  these  are  evaluated  in  one  cycle  in  the  next  iteration  The  computation  proceeds 
on  this  way  until  a  deadlock  is  reached,  and  we  start  all  over  again. 

Figure  1  shows  the  concurrency  data  (shown  using  the  dashed  line)  and  event  profiles  (shown  using  jhe  solid 
line)  for  the  four  benchmark  circuits.  The  event  profiles  show  a  plot  of  the  total  number  of  logic  elements  evaluated 
between  deadlocks.  The  profiles  are  generated  over  three  to  five  simulated  clock  cycles  in  the  middle  of  the  simulation. 
We  would  like  to  reemphasize  that  the  profiles  in  Figure  1  are  not  algorithm  independent,  but  are  specific  to  the 
basic  Chandy-Misra  algorithm.  In  fact,  our  research  suggests  enhancements  to  the  basic  Chandy-Misra  algorithm, 
so  that  much  more  concurrency  may  be  observed. 

The  profiles  clearly  show  cyclical  patterns  with  the  highest  peaks  corresponding  to  the  system  clock(s)  of  .‘he 
simulated  circuits,  and  the  portions  between  the  peaks  corresponding  to  the  events  propagating  through  the  com¬ 
binational  logic  between  the  sets  of  registers.  The  Ardent  profile  shows  that  the  circuit  quickly  stabilizes  after  the 
clock  with  only  a  few  deadlocks  while  the  multiplier,  with  many  levels  of  combinational  logic,  takes  quite  a  while  to 
stabilize  with  many  deadlocks.  This  close  correspondence  between  the  event  'rofiles  and  the  circuit  being  simulated 
shows  the  importance  of  exploiting  domain  specific  information,  any  circuit  characteristic  we  change  or  exploit  will  be 
directly  reflected  in  the  event  profiles.  I’nderstanding  how  these  changes  affect  the  profiles  and  being  able  to  I'redict 
them  is  important  in  obtaining  better  performance  A  stimmar.'  of  the  concurrency  infonnatior  is  also  j'resented  in 
Table  2.  The  top  line  of  the  table  shows  the  concurrency  as  averaged  over  all  iterations  in  the  simulation 

In  addition  to  knowing  how  many  concurrent  element  evaluations  or  tasks  that  are  availalde  we  aUo  need  to  know 
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Figure  1:  Event  Profiles 
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the  task  granularity  and  how  often  deadlocks  (global  processor  synchronizations)  occur.  The  granularity  or  basic 
task  size  for  our  application  (a  model  evaluation)  includes  checking  the  input  channel  times,  executing  the  model 
code,  calculating  tlie  least  next  etent  and  possibly  activating  the  elements  in  its  fan-out.  The  numbers  discussing 
task  granularity  and  frequency  of  deadlocks  are  summarized  in  Table  2.  The  table  also  presents  the  following  ratios 
that  help  characterize  the  performance  of  the  Chandy-Misra  algorithm: 

•  Deadlock  ratio  (DR):  Number  of  element  evaluations  divided  by  the  number  of  deadlocks. 

•  Cycle  ratio  (CR):  Number  of  element  evaluations  divided  by  the  number  of  simulated  clock  cycles 

•  Deadlocks  per  cycle:  Number  of  deadlocks  divided  by  the  number  of  simulated  clock  cycles. 

Since  increased  parallelism  was  the  main  motivwion  for  using  the  Chandy-Misra  algorithm,  we  now  compare  the 
concurrency  it  obtains  to  that  obtained  using  a  tnditioi^al  event-based  algorithm.  For  our  comparison  we  use  the 
concurrency  data  presented  for  the  6080  and  multiplier  circuy^  in  a  parallel  event-driven  environment  in  [13.14]. 
These  papers  showed  that  the  available  concurrency  was  about  3  for  the  8080  and  30  for  the  multiplier.  From  Table 
2.  the  corresponding  numbers  for  the  Chandy-Misra  algorithm  are  6.2  for  the  8080  and  42  for  the  multiplier.  The  fact 
that  the  concurrency  increases  only  by  a  factor  of  1.5-2  is  somewhat  disappointing,  since  Chandy-Misra  algorithm 
is  more  complex  to  implement.  However,  we  believe  that  using  the  techniques  proposed  in  the  next  section,  the 
Chandy-Misra  algorithm  can  be  suitably  enhanced  to  show  much  higher  concurrency. 

The  last  two  lines  of  Table  2  give  data  about  the  average  time  taken  by  each  call  to  deadlock  resolution  and  the  total 
fraction  of  time  spent  in  deadlock  resolution.  The  cost  of  resolving  a  deadlock  for  the  three  larger  circuits  is  indeed 
high,  especially  when  compared  to  the  cost  of  evaluating  a  logic  element  (see  the  granularity  line).  For4xample, 
in  the  time  it  takes  to  resolve  a  deadlock  in  Ardent,  700  logic  element  activations  could  have  been  processed.  In 
H-FRISC.  3.50  elements  could  have  been  evaluated,  and  in  the  multiplier,  275  elements  could  have  been  evaluated. 
In  our  research,  we  are  also  exploring  techniques  to  reduce  the  deadlock  resolution  time  significantly  by  caching 
information  from  previous  simulation  runs  of  same  circuit,  but  results  are  not  available  yet. 


5  Characterizing  Deadlocks 

Even  though  there  is  rea.sonable  parallelism  available  in  the  execution  phase  of  the  Chandy-Misra  algorithm,  deadlock 
resolution  is  so  expensive  in  the  larger  circuits  that  it  consumes  40-609(  of  the  total  execution  time.  Clearly  we  have 
to  reduce  this  percentage  in  order  to  get  good  overall  parallel  performance.  The  first  step  towards  this  reduction 
is  understanding  why  deadlocks  occur  and  how  they  can  be  avoided.  The  types  of  deadlock  that  occur  in  logic 
simulation  are  characterized  in  this  section  and  this  characterization  gives  us  insight  into  whai  aspects  of  logic 
simulation  can  he  effectively  exploited  to  achieve  good  overall  performance. 

In  the  logic  simulations  that  were  studied,  the  elements  that  became  deadlocked  can  be  put  into  two  categories: 
(i)  those  deadlocked  due  to  some  aspect  of  the  circuit  structure  (e  g  topology,  nature  of  regisiers.  feed-back)  and  (ii) 


Figure  2:  Deadlock  Caused  by  a  Clocked  Register 

those  deadlocked  due  to  low  activity  levels  (e  g.  typically  only  0.1%  of  elements  need  to  be  evaluated  on  each  time 
step  in  event-driven  simulators[14]).  In  the  following  subsections,  descriptions  and  examples  of  each  of  the  types  of 
deadlock  are  given,  along  with  measurements  that  show  how  much  each  type  contributes  to  the  whole 

5.1  Registers  and  Generator  Nodes 

In  a  typical  circuit,  enough  time  is  allowed  for  the  changes  in  the  output  of  one  set  of  registers  to  propagate  all  the 
way  to  the  next  set  of  registers  in  the  datapath  a^  stabilize  before  the  registers  are  clocked  again.  For  example,  in 
Figure  2.  the  critical  path  of  the  combinational  part  of  (he  circuit  is  82ns.  and  the  clock  node  changes  every  100ns 
to  allow  everything  to  stabilize.  RtgJ  is  clocked  at  the  start  the  simulation,  and  the  events  propagate  through 
the  combinational  logic,  generating  an  event  at  time  82.  This  event  at  time  82  is  consumed  by  Regf  since  the  clock 
node  is  defined  for  all  time  in  this  example.  However,  the  next  event  at  time  100  is  nol  consumed  since  the  input 
to  the  latch  is  only  defined  up  to  time  82,  not  100.  This  causes  RtgS  to  block  and  the  deadlock  resolution  phase 
is  entered.  This  is  a  large  source  of  deadlocks  since  most  circuits  have  many  registers,  latches  and  generator  nodes 
(e.g.  clock(s).  reset,  inputs,  etc.), 

In  Table  3  we  see  that  for  the  Ardent,  register-clock  deadlocks  account  for  92%  of  all  the  elements  activated  in 
the  deadlock  resolution  phase  even  though  registers  only  make  up  11%  of  the  elements.  This  is  mainly  <^e  to  the 
pipelined  nature  of  the  Ardent  design  where  there  is  only  a  small  amount  of  combinational  logic  between  register 
stages.  In  the  case  of  the  RISC  design,  there  are  more  combinational  logic  between  the  registers  than  the  Ardent 
and  more  logic  gates  connected  to  the  input  stimulus  generators.  Thus  register-clock  and  generator  deadlocks  both 
cause  around  20%  of  the  deadlock  activations  for  a  total  of  40%.  In  the  multiplier  design,  there  are  many  levels 
of  logic  between  the  inputs  and  outputs  and  does  not  have  any  registers.  Thus  there  can  not  be  any  register-clock 
deadlocks  and  very  few  generator  deadlocks.  The  8080  design,  like  the  Ardent,  is  pipelines  and  hence  register-clock 
deadlocks  are  the  main  source  of  deadlock  Here  55%’  of  the  activations  are  caused  by  register-clock  deadlocks  while 
only  17%  of  the  elements  are  registers. 

5.1.1  Detection 

In  order  to  measure  how  much  any  particular  deadlock  type  affects  the  overall  simulation,  there  must  be  some  way 
of  concretely  identifying  that  type.  A  rtgtsler-clock  dtadlock  is  said  to  occur  whenever  a  clocked  element  IP,  that 
is  activated  during  deadlock  resolution  has  the  earliest  unprocessed  event  on  its  clock  input.  A  geixralir  dtadlock 
is  said  to  occur  whenever  the  earliest  unprocessed  event  was  received  directly  from  a  generator  element  In  terms  of 
the  notation  introduced  earlier,  this  can  be  expressed  as  when  f,”""  mod  Tcytu  =  0 
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Table  3:  Rej;i«ier-C'lofk  and  Generator  Deadlocks 
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5.1.2  Proposed  Solutions 

Takiug  advantage  of  behavior:  In  general,  an  input  event  may  arrive  at  any  time  in  an  element  's  future  causing 
it  to  change  its  output  Thus,  an  element  can  only  be  sure  of  its  outputs  up  to  the  minimum  time  its  inputs  are 
valid  plus  the  output  delay  (!',  +  Aj )  In  the  case  of  registers  and  latches,  however,  we  know  liiai  the  output 
will  not  change  until  the  ne.xt  event  occurs  on  the  clock  input  regardless  of  the  other  inputs.  This  knowledge  of 
input  is  easy  to  use  and  potentially  very  effective  since  the  outputs  can  be  advanced  up  to  the  next 

clock  cycle.  In  registers  and  latches  with  asynchronous  inputs  (like  set,  clear,  etc.),  those  inputs  must  be  taken  into 
account  as  well  as  the  clock  node  when  determining  the  valid  time  of  an  output. 

Fan>out  Globbing:  This  technique  reduces  the  overhead  and  the  time  needed  to  perform  deadlock  resolution. 
Recall  that  a  particular  LP  is  composed  of  many  PPs.  These  PP&  can  be  combined  in  different  ways  to  form  larger 
units  Combining  many  registers  that  share  the  same  clock  node  will  reduce  the  overhead  of  activating  each  register 
separately.  Typically  hundreds  of  one-bit  registers  and  gates  are  connected  to  the  clock  node(s)  and  often  times 
during  deadlock  resolution,  the  minimum  event  is  on  the  clock  node  (as  in  the  example  above).  If  we  combine  these 
registers  and  gates  in  groups  of  n.  we  call  this  gj^ping  /nn-otif  globbivg  with  a  clumping  factor  of  n  since  we  are 
combining  the  fan-out  elements  of  the  clock.  This  reducss  the  overhead  of  inserting  and  deleting  the  elements  in  the 
evaluation  queue.  However,  since  it  combines  elements,  it  als«»teduces  the  parallelism  available.  W'e  are  currently 
looking  into  just  how  much  reduction  in  overhead  and  parallelism  this  causes. 

5.2  Multiple  Input  Paths  with  Different  Delays 

Whenever  there  are  multiple  paths  with  different  delays  from  a  node  to  an  element,  there  is  a  chance  of  that  element 
deadlocking.  An  example  of  this  is  the  MUX  shown  in  Figure  3.  There  are  two  paths  from  the  Select  line  to  the 
OR-gaie  at  the  output.  If  the  Data  and  ScanData  lines  are  valid,  an  event  on  the  Select  node  could  propagate 
through  the  two  paths  and  generate  events  at  times  11  and  12.  The  event  at  time  12  will  not  be  consumed  by  the 
OR-gate  since  its  other  input  is  only  defined  up  to  time  11  causing  the  OR-gate  to  deadlock.  Thus,  multiple  paths 
from  a  node  to  an  element  can  result  in  an  unconsumed  event  on  the  path  with  the  larger  delay. 


5.2.1  Detection 

Let  LP,  be  the  deadlocked  element  and  j  be  the  index  of  the  input  with  the  unprocessed  event  (i  e.  j  such  that 
E,j  =  Then  if  there  are  two  different  paths  from  some  element.  LPk.  to  the  deadlocked  element.  LP,.  with 

the  longer  path  ending  at  input  j,  then  a  multiple  path  deadlock  has  occurred. 

5.2.2  Proposed  Solutions 

Since  this  type  of  deadlock  is  due  to  the  local  topology  of  the  circuit,  there  is  no  easy  way  of  avoiding  it  However, 
there  are  a  couple  of  options. 
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Figure  3.  Deadlock  due  to  Multiple  Paths  of  Different  Delays 


Demand'driven:  The  elements  that  are  affected  by  multiple  paths  could  be  marked  either  while  compiling  the 
nellist  or  from  previous  simulation  runs.  When  these  elements  are  executed,  a  demand  driven  technique  could  be 
used.  With  a  demand-driven  technique,  whenever  an  element  can  not  consume  an  input  event,  requests  tue  made  to 
its  fan-in  elements  (the  ones  driving  its  input  pins)  asking  “Can  I  proceed  to  this  time?”.  These  requests  propagate 
backwards  until  a  yes  or  no  answer  can  be  ensured.  Propagating  these  requests  can  be  expensive  especially  if  there 
are  long  feedback  chains  in  the  circuit.  Thus  we  must  be  very  selective  in  the  elements  we  choose  to  use  this  technique 
with. 

Structure  globbing;  If  there  are  not  too  many  elements  involved  in  the  multiple  paths,  we  may  be  able  to  htdc 
the  multiple  paths  by  globbing  those  elements  i]0lQ  one  larger  LP.  However,  the  composite  behavior  of  the  gates 
must  be  generated  and  the  detailed  timing  information  biust  be  preserved.  Preserving  the  exact  timing  information 
is  non-trivial  In  essence  a  state  variable  must  be  made  for  J^ch  of  the  internal  nodes  and  the  element  may  have 
to  schedule  itself  to  make  the  outputs  change  at  the  correct  times.  This  self-scheduling  may  cause  the  element  to 
deadlock  because,  by  requesting  itself  to  be  evaluated  at  some  time,  it  must  wait  until  the  inputs  are  valid  up  to 
that  time  just  as  before.  If  the  detailed  liming  information  does  not  need  to  be  preserved,  the  composite  behavior  is 
easy  to  generate  (compiled-code  simulation  techniques  can  be  used  on  the  small  portion  of  the  circuit  that  is  being 
globbed  together)  and  this  deadlock  type  will  be  avoided. 

Taking  advantage  of  behavior;  If  we  know  the  behavior  of  an  element,  it  may  be  possible  to  advance  that 
element  even  though  some  of  its  inputs  are  not  known.  For  example  in  Figure  3,  if  the  event  at  time  11  |oing  bto 
the  OR-gate  has  a  value  of  1,  the  output  is  known  to  be  1  regardless  of  the  value  of  the  other  input  and  the  OR-gate 
need  not  deadlock.  In  a  gate-level  simulation,  the  behavior  of  most  of  the  elements  is  very  simple  and  can  be  readily 
exploited. 

5.3  Order  Of  Node  Updates 

The  acUraiton  entene  for  the  basic  Chandy-Misra  algorithm  is.  activate  an  element  only  when  an  event  is  received 
on  one  of  its  inputs.  Sometimes  this  activation  criteria  can  cause  a  consumable  input  event  to  be  stranded  due  to 
the  order  in  which  the  node  updates  are  performed.  This  stranded  event  will  cause  the  element  to  deadlock.  In 
Figure  4.  element  el  consumes  the  event  at  lime  10,  produces  an  event  at  time  11.  and  activates  element  e3  If  e3 
is  now  executed.  e3  will  not  be  able  to  consume  the  event  at  time  11  because  the  input  from  e2  will  not  be  valid  at 
time  11.  If  an  event  at  time  10  now  arrives  at  e2  and  e2  is  evaluated,  it  will  update  the  valid-time  of  the  input  to 
e3  but  it  will  not  activate  e3  because  no  eveni  was  generated.  If  e3  had  wailed  for  e2  to  be  evaluated,  the  inputs  to 
e3  would  have  both  been  valid  at  lime  12  and  the  event  at  time  11  could  have  been  consumed. 

In  Table  4.  we  see  that  the  order  of  node  updates  type  of  deadlock  is  uncommon  in  the  Ardent  simulation  which  is 
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dominated  by  the  register-clock  deadlocks.  The  order  of  node  updates  is,  however,  important  in  the  combinational 
multiplier  with  its  many  levels  of  logic  ^ 

5.3.1  Detection 

Suppose  LPi  is  activated  during  deadlock  resolution  because  it  was  waiting  to  consume  an  event  at  time  1.  If  all 
of  the  input  nodes  are  found  to  have  advanced  up  to  time  1  —  that  is  if  the  element  can  safely  consume  the  event 
without  any  input  times  being  updated,  an  order  of  node  updates  deadlock  has  occurred.  In  the  notation  introduced 
earlier,  this  happens  if  min>  V'y  > 


5.3.2  Proposed  Solutions 

New  activation  criteria:  The  problem  is  that  the  activation  criteria  does  not  activate  an  element  when  the  valid 
times  of  its  input  node  are  updated.  The  problem  can  be  eliminated  if  an  element  checks  its  fan-out  elements  when 
it  updates  the  time  of  its  output  nodes.  Any  of  those  fan-out  elements  that  have  a  real  event  at  a  time  less  than 
or  equal  to  the  new  valid-time,  should  be  activated.  In  the  example,  e2  would  activate  e3  when  it  updated  the 
valid-time  of  its  output  to  11  since  e.3  has  a  real  event  at  time  11.  Note  that  thi*  onit  works  for  the  case  where 
the  updated  node  is  directly  connected  to  the  element  with  the  uiiconsumed  event.  If  there  are  any  intermediate 
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Figure  o.  Deadlock  Caused  by  Unevaluated  Path 


elements  the  deadlock  is  considered  to  be  caused  by  an  unevaluafed  path  which  is  explained  in  the  next  subsection 
If  e3  had  a  third  input,  it  still  may  not  be  able  to  consume  the  event  at  time  11  even  after  e2  is  evaluated  This  extra 
activation  creates  needless  work  and  the  effectiveness  of  this  solution  depends  on  the  relative  cost  of  performing  a 
deadlock  resolution  on  the  particular  circuit  being  simulated. 

We  can  describe  this  new  activation  criteria  formally  by  doing  the  following  after  each  LP,  is  evaluated 
For  each  output  j 

For  each  LPt  connected  to  output  j 
If  I  >  fj"'" 
then  Activate  IP* 

♦ 

Rank  ordering:  The  rani:  of  an  element  is  the  maximurrSJrnumber  of  levels  of  logic  between  the  element  and 
any  registers.  It  can  be  computed  by  assigning  all  registers  and  generator  elements  a  rank  of  0  and  then  iterating 
through  the  combinational  elements  assigning  them  a  rank  of  one  plus  the  maximum  rank  of  its  input  elements.  If 
the  elements  in  the  evaluation  queue  are  ordered  by  their  rank,  the  node  updates  will  proceed  in  a  more  ordered 
fashion  (i.e.  elements  farther  away  from  the  registers  and  external  inputs  that  affect  it  will  be  evaluated  later  possibly 
letting  their  inputs  become  defined).  In  the  example,  e2  would  be  inserted  before  e3  since  the  inputs  to  e3  depend 
on  the  outputs  of  e2. 

Since  the  rank  information  is  easy  to  compute  while  compiling  the  netlist,  the  run-Ume  cost  is  very  lit/le.  Also, 
this  technique  does  not  generate  any  extra  activations  so  the  overall  cost  is  cheap.  ^ 


5.4  Unevaluated  Path 

The  elements  in  the  fan-out  of  a  wire  are  activated  only  when  a  real  event  is  produced  on  that  wire.  Thus,  if  element 
LPi  consumes  an  event  but  does  not  produce  a  new  event  (i.e.  the  activation  does  not  result  in  a  change  in  value 
of  output  signals),  all  paths  from  LP,  to  the  other  elements  will  not  be  evaluated  or  updated.  Figure  5  shows  the 
case  where  one  event  is  consumed  and,  since  no  new  event  is  produced,  the  OR-gate  is  not  activated  and  the  second 
AND-gate  can  not  consume  the  event  at  time  11  since  the  valid-time  of  the  input  from  the  OR-gate  was  not  updated. 

In  Table  o  we  see  that  unevaluated  paths  are  very  important  in  three  of  the  four  circuits.  This  is  especially 
true  for  the  RISC  and  multiplier  designs  which  consist  of  many  levels  of  combinational  elements.  For  the  RISC, 
the  number  of  deadlocks  caused  by  unevaluated  paths  is  around  60%  and  that  for  the  multiplier  around  90V(.  In 
contrast,  unevaluated  paths  are  relatively  unimportant  in  simulations  of  the  pipelined  Ardent  design. 
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Talik  o:  Deadlock  Aciivaiioiis  Caused  by  Vnevaluated  Pailis 
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5.4.1  Detection 


If  NULL  messages  are  aluoyi-  sent,  the  simulation  will  never  deadlock  (see  Section  2.1 ).  rnfortunately.  this  is  highly 
inefficient  since  typical  activity  levels  in  event-driven  simulators  are  around  0.1'^  in  each  time  step.  To  find  out  how 
many  deadlocks  we  could  avoid  by  only  sehclively  sending  NULL  messages,  we  did  the  following  We  measured  how 
many  deadlock  activations  would  have  been  avoided  if  every  deadlocked  element  had  received  .NULL  messages  from 
its  inunediate  fan-in  —  corresponding  to  what  we  call  'one  level"  of  NULL  messages  —  and  how  many  activations 
would  have  been  avoided  by  two  levels  of  NULL  messages. 

To  define  this  more  concretely,  let  the  distance  between  LP,  and  LPj  be  the  minimum  number  of  elements, 
(ei-f;-  such  that  C,t,-  ^^<1*3-  are  all  true.  Let  this  distance  be  denoted  by  6,)  and  the  minimum  delay 

between  LP,  and  LPj  by  r,j.  Using  these  definitions  we  get;  LP,  was  deadlocked  by  an  unevaluated  path  of  n  levels. 


If  For  each  input  j  where  U;  < 

and  each  iPj  where  ^*,  =  n  and  the  ends  at  input  j 
(Ut  +  r*.  holds  ' 


5.4.2  Proposed  Solutions 

Caching;  Since  the  activity  levels  are  so  low.  we  need  to  be  very  selective  about  which  elements  should  send  NULL 
messages.  The  proposed  selection  process  follows  the  concept  of  caching.  By  caching  information  from  previous  runs, 
we  can  identify  the  elements  that  repeatedly  deadlock  due  to  an  unevaluated  path  as  the  simulation  progresses.  When 
these  elements  get  activated,  they  will  send  out  NULL  messages  whenever  their  outputs  times  advance.  Itf  order  to 
be  effective,  the  caching  algorithm  must  be  quick  and  effective. 

Talcing  advantage  of  behavior;  If  we  know  the  behavior  of  an  element,  it  may  be  possible  to  advance  that 
element  even  though  some  of  its  inputs  are  not  known.  For  example,  if  the  event  at  time  11  going  into  the  AND-gate 
of  Figure  o  has  a  value  of  0,  the  output  is  known  to  be  0  regardless  of  the  value  of  the  other  input.  In  a  gate-level 
simulation,  the  behavior  of  most  of  the  elements  is  very  simple  and  can  be  readily  exploited.  As  it  turns  out.  this 
technique  works  very  well  for  the  combinational  multiplier  circuit.  It  eliminates  all  deadlocks  and  increases  the 
parallelism  from  40  to  160. 

5.5  Summary  of  the  Contributions  from  each  Deadlock  Type 

A  summary  of  the  composition  of  an  average  deadlock  for  the  benchmark  circuits  is  given  in  Table  6.  In  all  but 
the  Ardent  circuit,  the  main  deadlock  type  is  the  t«o-level  NULL  caused  by  unevaluated  paths  which  are.  in  turn, 
caused  by  the  very  low  activity  levels  in  digital  logic  simulations.  The  .NrileiU  and  8080  deadlocks  are  made  up 
predominantly  of  register-clock  deadlocks.  They  account  for  02'/!  and  ■!)■>'/!  of  the  deadlock  activations  even  though 
synchronous  elements  comprise  only  11  to  17'7<  of  the  total  elements.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  heavily  pipelined 
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Tablf*  (i:  Deadlock  Aftivations  Classified  Ijv  Type 


Circuit 

Total  Deadlock 
-Activations 

Register -clock 
Activations 

(General  or 
Activations 

Order  of 
Node  Updates 

One  Level 
NULL 

Two  Lev**) 

NULL 

Ardent-1 

•fib.  Ok 

■J9U  Ok 

.)8.3 

1.4k 

3  0k 

21  Ok 

RISC 

8.yk 

8.800 

1.0k 

4.3k 

22  Gk 

Mult 

27. -A 

0.0k 

40 

1.7k 

1.5k 

23  8  k 

8080 

8.3k 

■l.fik 

53 

0.2k 

0  5k 

2.bk 

nature  of  the  two  circuits  —  lots  of  latches  with  only  a  few  levels  of  logic  in  between  Thus  most  of  the  deadlocks 
occur  when  the  registers  and  latches  are  waiting  for  their  inputs  to  become  valid. 

The  main  contributors  to  deadlock  in  the  RISC  circuit  (after  the  two-level  NULL  deadlocks),  are  generator  and 
register-clock  deadlocks.  This  is  due  to  the  consistent  control  style  used  by  the  synthesis  system.  The  system  clocks 
are  generated  externally  and  first  pass  through  a  level  of  logic  that  controls  which  parts  of  the  design  are  active. 
These  qualified  clocks  are  then  distributed  to  their  corresponding  circuit  sections  —  the  result  being  that  most 
registers  are  waiting  on  their  inputs  and  the  elements  connected  to  the  generator  nodes  are  waiting  on  their  other 
inputs. 

The  multiplier  design  is  highly  interconnected  with  many  levels  of  logic.  Almost  all  of  the  deadlock  activations 
are  caused  by  the  unevaluated  paths  in  the  circuit  as  shown  by  the  two-level  NULL  column.  This  is  caused  by  a  few 
paths  that  are  active  all  the  way  from  the  inputs  to  the  outputs  while  most  of  the  paths  do  not  have  any  activity  at 
all  after  the  first  couple  of  levels. 


6  Conclusions 
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In  characterizing  the  parallelism  in  distributed-time  simulations  of  real  circuits,  we  have  shown  that  the  Chandy- 
Misra  algorithm  extracts  an  average  parallelism  of  -50  for  the  four  benchmark  circuits  used.  While  this  is  1.5-2  times 
belter  than  traditional  parallel  event-driven  algorithms,  it  is  still  too  low  to  be  used  effectively  in  large  parallel 
processing  systems.  Since  deadlocks  are  the  major  factor  limiting  parallelism  and  the  overall  performance,  the  paper 
focused  on  understanding  the  nature  of  deadlocks.  We  classify  the  deadlocks  that  occur  in  logic  simulation  into  four 
types:  register  clocks  and  generator  nodes,  multiple  paths,  unevalualed  paths  and  the  order  of  node  updates.  These 
four  types  are  able  to  cover  almost  all  of  the  deadlocks  that  occur.  Concentrating  on  each  type,  we  presented  specific 
solutions  to  avoid  or  resolve  the  deadlocks  caused  by  that  type.  Preliminary  results  show  that  we  can  eliminate  all 
of  the  deadlocks  in  the  multiplier  simulation  raising  the  parallelism  from  40  to  160.  These  solutions  exploit  several 
different  aspects  of  circuit  behavior  and  we  feel  that  it  is  with  this  domain  specific  knowledge  that  significantly  better 
parallel  performance  can  be  achieved. 
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Abatraet 

One  way  to  reduce  the  oompuiatiortal  requirements  of  Simulated  Annealing  placement  algorithms  is  to  use 
a  faster  heuristic  to  replace  the  early  phase  of  Simulated  Annealing.  Such  systems  need  to  know  a  starting 
temperature  for  the  annealing  phase  that  makes  the  best  use  of  the  structure  provided  by  the  heuristic,  yet 
does  an  appropriate  anxrunt  of  improvement  This  paper  presents  a  method  for  measuring  the 
temperature  of  an  existing  placement.  It  is  based  on  a  view  of  Simulated  Annealing  state  that  differs  from 
previous  work  -  the  probability  distribution  of  the  change  in  cost  function,  as  opposed  to  the  absolute  cost 
function.  Using  this  view  a  new  definition  of  equilibrium  Is  given  and  the  equilibrium  temperature  of  a 
placement  is  defined.  This  also  gives  rise  to  an  new  view  of  the  equilibrium  dynamics  of  Simulated 
Annealing.  A  measure  is  developed  that  quantifies  the  nearness  of  a  Emulated  Annealing  placement  to 
equilibrium,  ar>d  experimental  evidence  of  its  ability  to  detect  equilibrium  is  given.  Based  on  the  measure 
a  rrtethod  is  presented  for  determining  the  equili^um  temperature  of  a  placement  and  it  is  applied  to 
placements  of  a  real  circuit  produced  both  by  a  Simulated  Annealing  and  a  Min-Cut  placement  algorithm. 
For  the  latter  an  experimental  relationship  between  the  Min-Cut  cut  area  and  the  measured  temperature  is 
demonstrated.  ^ 

0/ 


1 1ntroduction 

The  success  of  the  Simulated  Annealing  algorithm  for  automatic  placement  [Sech65]  has  been 

hindered  by  its  excessive  computational  requirements.  Recent  work  on  standard  celt  placement 

algorithms  [Rose86a,  Grov87,  RoseSSa]  has  suggested  alleviating  this  by  using  a  two-stage  approach: 

i 

begin  with  a  good,  reasonably  successful  heuristic  such  as  the  Min-Cut  algorithm  [Breu77,Dunl85]  and 
then  follow  It  with  a  Simulated  Annealing-based  approach  for  more  fine  optimization.  Repiacement  of  the 
early  phase  of  Sirrxjlated  Annealing  with  a  faster  but  potentially  worse  algorithm  allows  a  tradeoff  between 
execution  time  and  quality.  A  critical  issue  in  this  approach  is  to  decide  the  starting  temperature  of  the 
Simulated  Annealing  phase.  If  the  temperature  is  too  high,  then  some  of  the  strxKture  created  by  the  first 
phase  will  be  destroyed  arxf  urtnecessary  extra  work  will  have  be  to  be  done  in  the  Simulated  Annealing 
phase.  If  the  temperature  Is  too  low  then  solution  quality  is  lost,  similar  to  the  case  of  a  quenching  cooling 
schedule  [Whit84]. 

This  paper  presents  a  technique  for  measuring  the  temperature  of  a  placement  lor  use  in  such  two- 
stage  systems.  The  problem  is  to  determine  the  stariir>g  temperature  for  a  Simulated  Annealing  process 
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•o  that  the  "best*  use  of  the  original  stnjcture  is  made,  yet  an  'appropriate*  amount  of  optimization  is  dor)e 
to  improve  tt.  To  give  meaning  to  the  concept  of  a  placement’s  temperature,  a  frameworit  is  needed  in 
which  the  .lotions  of  test*  and  ‘appropriate*  are  defined. 

Accordingly,  we  present  a  new  view  of  Simuiated  Annealing  stale  different  from  those  articuiated  in 
(Laar87,  Aart85,Rome84,  Whit84].  The  principal  difference  is  that  we  look  at  probability  distributions  of  the 
change  in  cost  function  of  a  Simulated  Annealing  state,  rather  than  the  absolute  cost  function.  Using  this 
view  we  give  a  definition  of  equilibrium  from  which  fdlows  the  notion  of  the  equilibrium  temperature  of  a 
plaoement  The  way  ki  which  the  probability  distribution  changes  as  equilibrium  is  reached,  known  as  the 
equilibrium  dynamics  [Laar87],  is  demonstrated  with  measurements  on  a  real  circuit. 

We  develop  a  measure  that  quantifies  the  nearness  of  a  Simulated  Annealing  placement  to 
equilibrium,  called  the  Cost  Force  Ratio  (CFR),  and  give  experimental  evidence  of  the  CFR’s  ability  to 
detect  equiiibrium.  Based  on  the  CFR  measure,  we  present  a  method  for  measuring  the  equilibrium 
temperature  of  a  placement,  and  show  that  It  works  both  for  placements  produced  by  a  Simulated 
Annealing  and  a  MirvCut  placement  algorithm.  For  the  latter  we  show  an  experiments  relationship 
between  the  Min-Cut  cut  aiea  and  the  measured  temperature. 

The  determination  of  starting  temperature  tor  Simulated  AnneSing  in  two-stage  systems  has  not 
been  seriously  addressed  before.  Both  |Rose86a,Rose88a]  and  [Qrov87]  introduce  the  question  but  avoid 
answering  it  by  choosing  a  starting  temperatur/based  simply  on  previous  experience.  A  shorter  version 
of  this  paper  is  to  appear  in  [Rose88b].  ^ 


2  Definition  of  Equilibrium  and  Temperature 

In  previous  discussions  of  cooling  schedules  and  convergence  [LaarSJ,  Aari85,Rome84,  Whitd4],  the 
Sim^ated  Annealing  state  has  been  represented  either  as  the  probability  distribution  of  the  absolute  cost 
P(C),  or  the  set  of  transition  probabilities  from  every  state  i  to  every  other  state  J,  Tij.  We  suggesl'a 
different  view  that  gives  more  information  about  equilibrium  dynamics;  the  probability  distribution  of  the 
change  in  cost  function  from  the  current  state.  /’(AC)  is  the  probability  that  a  given  state  under  a 
SirTKilated  Annealing  process  with  a  particular  generation  function  [Rome84]  will  generate  a  move  with  a 
char>ge  in  cost  furKlion  of  AC .  P  (AC  )  varies  with  temperature  (T)  and  as  moves  are  made. 


We  can  use  this  view  to  give  a  different  perspective  on  the  equilibrium  of  a  SitTxilated  Annealing 
process.  Since  at  equilibrium  the  absolute  cost  function  no  longer  chartges,  this  implies  that  the  expected 
value  of  the  change  in  cost  function  is  zero: 


£(AC)=:0 

An  expression  for  E  (AC  )  can  be  formed  assuming  that  P  (AC )  is  known: 


(1) 
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£(AC)  =  _£aC  PiAC)P^,p,{^C)d^C 


(2) 


Accept  )  'S  the  probability  that  the  aooeptanoe  turH:tion  wilt  accept  a  move  with  cost  AC  [Rome84].  K 

commonly  has  the  value  1  tor  AC  tSO  and  e  tor  AC  >0  [Sech85].  We  r>ote  here  that  F  (AC )  in 

equation  (2)  must  be  the  distribution  measured  on  a  running  Simulated  Annealing  process  at  the 
equilibrium  temperature.  This  distribution  is  difficutt  to  measure,  as  wilt  be  discussed  further  in  Section  3. 1 . 


Using  this  PAccepti^ )  can  split  equation  (2)  into  two  parts  and,  and  at  equilibrium  from  equation 
(1 )  we  can  equate  it  to  zero: 


i 


-AC 


AC  /»(AC)r/AC  +  fAC  />(AC)e^rfAC  =  0 


(3) 


Thus  equilibrium  can  now  be  defined  as  the  state  where,  at  a  given  T  =  T^,  the  distribution  P  (AC ) 
satisfies  equation  (3).  Conversely,  the  equilibrium  temperature  of  a  placement  with  a  distribution  P  (AC ) 
is  the  temperature,  7^,  for  which  equation  (3)  is  satisfied. 

We  rtote  here  that  P  (AC )  in  equation  (2)  must  be  the  distribution  measured  on  a  running  Simulated 
Annealing  process  at  the  equilibrium  temperature.  This  distribution  is  difficult  to  measure,  as  will  be 
discussed  further  in  Section  3.1 .  ^  ^ 

J 

2.1  Equilibrium  Dynamics 

The  way  in  which  the  probability  distributions  change  throughout  the  process,  or  the  equilibrium 
dynamics,  can  be  explained  by  observing  how  P(AC)  changes  when  moving  from  norvoquilibrium  to 
equilibrium.  Suppose  a  system  is  in  equilibrium  at  temperature  7  j,  and  its  temperature  is  then  lowered  to 
7  2-  Figure  t  Is  a  plot  of  P  (AC )  and  P Accept  versus  AC  for  a  fictitioos  system  In  equilibrium  tt 

temperature  7  j.  When  the  temperature  is  lowered  to  72  the  only  change  is  that  the  positive  portion  of  the 

-AC  -AC 

accept  function  becomes  unlform/y  lower  because  e  <  f  for  all  AC  >0. 

For  this  system  to  regain  equilibrium  after  the  temperature  change,  P  (AC )  must  change  to  again 
satisfy  equation  (3).  This  means  that  one  or  both  of  the  following  must  happen: 

1.  The  positive  portion  of  P  (AC )  must  either  sNtt  right  (greater  bad  moves)  or  up  (more  bad  moves), 
ir  teasing  the  expected  positive  component  of  AC  (E+)  or, 

2.  The  negative  portion  of  P  (AC )  must  either  shift  right  (smaller  good  moves)  or  down  (fewer  good 
moves),  reducing  the  magnitude  of  expected  negative  component  of  AC  ( £  _ ). 


T1 

n 

-10  -8  0  *  10 
AC 

Rguro  1  •  Fictitious  Probability  Distribution  and  Aooeptanoe  Function  at  Temparatura  Change 

Experimentally,  both  these  effects  are  observed.  Figure  2  is  a  plot  of  /*(AC)  versus  AC  for  the  833 
standard  cell  Primaryl  circuit  from  the  Preas-Roberts  standard  cell  benchmark  suite  preaST].  It  was 
produced  by  the  SALTOR  Simulated  Annealing  placement  program  [Rose86b,Rose88a],  which  is  based 
on  the  ideas  of  the  Timberwolf  standard  cell  placement  program  [Sech85].  ^(AC)  is  measured  by 
generating  200,000  moves  on  a  placement  without  actually  accepting  those  moves  (these  are  called 
virtual  moves).  In  this  way  the  placement  is  not^anged,  and  a  'point*  measurement  of  the  distribution  in 
time  is  obtained.  As  discussed  in  Section  3.1,  this  static  measurement  is  very  dose  to  the  dynamic  one, 
where  the  measurement  is  made  on  the  Simulated  Annealing  process  running  in  equilibrium. 

Figure  2  gives  P  (AC )  for  three  temperatures:  very  high  (T  «  5000),  medium  (T  -  300)  and  low  (T  > 
9).  As  the  temperature  decreases,  the  negative  portion  of  P  (AC )  undergoes  a  dramatic  shift  to  the  right, 
and  is  much  smaller  than  the  positive  portion  of  P  (AC).  This  relates  to  the  placement  process  in  that  all 
of  the  large  good  moves  are  used  up,  and  only  a  few  relatively  small  improvements  are  possible.  i 

As  temperature  decreases,  the  positive  portion  of  P  (AC )  in  Figure  2  undergoes  a  right  and  upward 
shift  This  occurs  because  as  the  placement  gets  better,  there  are  more  moves  that  win  have  a  greater  bad 
effect  on  the  placement. 

2J2  An  Equlllbrlum>Neamess  Measure 

Using  equation  (3)  we  can  Invent  a  measure  of  the  nearness  of  a  given  Simulated  Annealing  state  to 
equHibrium.  DefineE.tobetheabsolute  value  of  the  first  term  in  the  equation,  that  Is  ^ 

£_  =  iJ^AC  £(AC)dACI 
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Rgur*  2  •  P(^C)  versus  AC  on  Primaryl  tor  Temperatures  5000,300  and  9 


Similarly  let  be  the  second  term  of  equation  (3); 


« 

£+  =  |aC  P(AC)e^dAC 

r 

Where  is  the  temperature  of  the  Simulated  Annealing  process.  We  can  now  define  the  Cost  Force 

w 

Ratio,  (CFR)  as: 


CFR 


X  100 


(4) 


The  closer  CFR  is  to  50%  (the  expected  value  of  the  good  moves  being  equal  to  the  expected  values 
of  the  bad  moves,  £  .  s  £  4.)  the  closer  the  system  is  to  equilibrium.  * 

Figure  3  is  a  plot  of  CFR  versus  generated  move  number  for  a  Simulated  Annealing  process  running 
on  circuit  Primaryl,  as  R  goes  from  non-equilibrium  to  equilibrium  at  temperature  400  changing  to  300. 
CFR  is  determined  by  keeping  a  window  of  AC  values  muHiplied  by  the  PAectpr  function  and  using  this  to 
calculate  £.^  and  £_.  In  this  figure  the  CFR  comes  down  from  an  initial  value  of  55%  and  hovers  around 
50%.  This  shows  that  the  CFR  indicates  when  equffibhum  has  been  achieved.  R  varies  about  the  50% 
point  due  to  the  stochastic  nature  of  the  algorithm  and  the  approximation  of  measuring  the  CFR  in  a  fnRe 
window. 
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Rguro  3  -  CFR  versus  Move  Number  as  Process  Achieves  Equilibrium 

3  Measuring  Temperature 

As  defined  in  Section  2.  the  temperature  of  a  placement  is  the  temperature  at  which  the  Simulated 
Annealing  process  running  on  the  placement  is  in  equilibrium.  In  this  section  we  present  a  method  for 
measuring  the  temperature  of  an  arbitrary  placer^nt  ^ 

«r' 

The  method  is  called  the  CFR  Binary  Search  and  has  the  following  outline: 

1.  Measure  P  (AC )  for  the  given  circuit  under  the  Simulated  Annealing  process.  This  is  discussed  in 
detail  in  Section  3.1. 

2.  Set  the  starting  search  temperature,  7,, ,  arbitrarily. 

3.  Based  on  the  current  ,  calculate: 

-AC 

P/Uctpii^)  =  AOO 

=  1  ACSO 

4.  Calculate  the  effective  probability  distribution:  P^f  (AC )  =  P  (AC )  x  PAeetpt  (^  )• 

P,jf  (AC  )  is  the  probability  that  a  move  with  cost  AC  will  be  both  generated  and  accepted. 

5.  Calculate  the  Cost  Force  Ratio,  CFR,  using  P^ff  (AC )  and 
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£.  «  I  ^AC  F,ff{^)d^C  I 


£4  =|AC  £,//(AC.)rfAC 


and  equation  (4). 


6.  If  CFR  <  50,  reduce  according  to  a  binary  search  and  go  to  step  3; 

If  CFR  >  50,  inaease  according  to  a  binary  search  and  go  to  step  3. 


7.  When  CFR  -  50,  Tm  is  the  equilibrium  temperature,  T^.  Finish. 

Each  iteration  of  the  CFR  Binary  Search  requires  only  the  recalculation  of  the  positive  portion  of  the 
acceptance  function  probability,  F Accept  ),  and  subsequerttiy  £  4  and  CFR  since  £_  does  not  change 

with  Tm-  Note  also  that  F(AC)  need  only  be  generated  once.  This  is  important  since  it  takes  many 
moves  (10^  to  10^)  to  get  an  accurate  picture  of  the  probability  distribution. 


3.1  Measurement  of  the  Probability  Distribution 

A  key  and  difficult  step  in  the  CFR  Binary  Search  temperature  measurement  procedure  is  the 
measurement  of  the  distribution  F  (AC ).  There  are  two  potential  methods: 

1.  Static  Measurement  F {AC)  is  measured  by  generating  virtue  moves  in  the  Simulated  Annealing 
process  on  the  placement  arid  recording  the  frequency  with  which  each  cost  occurs.  That  is,  moves 
are  generated  in  the  usual  manner,  but  none  are  accepted,  and  so  the  placement  does  not  change. 

2.  Dynamic  Measurement.  F  (AC )  is  measured  by  generating  and  accepting  moves  on  the  placement. 
Here  the  placement  does  change  as  the  measurement  is  made. 

> 

For  the  general  case  of  any  Simulated  Annealing  application  a  static  measurement  will  not  give  the  correct 
distribution.  This  is  because  a  static  measurement  of  F {AC)  could  be  taken  when  the  system  was  at  a 
local  (but  not  global)  optimum.  In  this  case  there  would  be  no  good  (negative)  moves  generated  and  since 
£_  would  appear  to  be  0,  the  temperature  would  also  appear  to  be  0,  which  is  incorrect  in  the  case  of  a 
local  optimum.  This  is  an  example  of  an  extreme  case,  but  similar  problems  can  occur  when  the  state  is 
at  or  near  discontinuities  in  the  energy  landscape. 

It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  measure  dynamically  the  distribution  while  running  a  Sirrxjlated 
Annealing  process  at  the  placement's  equilibrium  temperature  because  that  temperature  is  what  we  are 
seekir)g.  If  F  {AC )  is  measured  at  the  wrong  temperature,  then  the  placement's  temperature  will  actually 
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change,  and  the  P(AC)  twin  reflecl  the  temperature  of  the  measuring  process  rather  than  the  true 
temperature.  This  is  not  unlike  the  Heisenberg  ur>certainty  principle  •  the  act  of  measuring  the 
temperature  can  cause  the  temperature  to  change. 

An  aHemative  is  to  measure  P  (AC )  using  the  static  method,  and  to  determine  how  accurate  this  is 
as  an  approximation.  The  accuracy  of  this  approach,  with  respect  to  dynamic  measurement  is  entirety 
problem  dependent  •  It  depends  on  the  energy  larnfscape  of  the  underlying  Simulated  Annealing 
formulation.  We  have  experimented  to  determine  the  accuracy  for  the  standard  cell  piacement  problem 
and  have  found  that  the  static  measurment  of  /*(AC)  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  tfie  dynamic 
measurement  Figure  4  shows  a  plot  of  a  static  distribution  and  a  dynamic  distribution  measured  on 
circuit  Primaryl  at  temperature  300.  Measurements  and  numerical  comparisons  on  this  and  several  other 
circuits  at  various  temperatures  have  shown  very  small  differences  between  the  static  and  dynamic 
measurements.  Thus  we  will  use  the  static  measurement  of  P  (AC )  in  the  temperature  measurement 
algorithm. 

Note  that  this  can  only  be  done  because  of  the  rtature  of  the  placement  problem  and  the  specific 
Simulated  Annealing  formulation  •  it  is  not  a  general  result  for  all  Simulated  Anrtealing  problems. 


P(AC) 


i 


AC 

ngure4  -  Comparison  of  Static  and  Dynamic  Measurement  of  P  {AC) 
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3^  Temperature  Measurements  of  Simulated  Annealing  Placements 


The  CFR  Binary  Search  was  used  to  measure  the  temperature  of  a  set  of  Primaryl  plaoements 
produced  by  the  SALTOR  Simulated  Annealing  placement  program  [Rose86,Rose88a].  Each  placement 
was  measured  by  using  N  ■  100,000  virtual  moves  to  experimentally  determine  P (AC).  Table  1  gives 
the  temperature  at  which  each  placement's  Simulated  AnneaDng  process  was  terminated  (white  in 
equilibrium),  and  the  measured  temperature  using  the  CFR  Binary  Search. 


iWliiMiOii 

Olfferenoe 

496 

•4 

405 

420 

+15 

294 

285 

•11 

213 

215 

♦2 

153 

164 

+11 

99 

97 

-2 

57 

60 

+3 

28 

28 

0 

9 

15 

+6 

2 

4 

+2 

Table  1  •  Temperature  Measurement  df  Simulated  Annealing  Placements 


The  measured  temperature  is  quite  accurate  at  the  higher  temperature,  usually  less  than  7%  error. 
The  lower  temperature  measurements  are  proportionately  less  accurate,  but  since  their  absolute  values 
are  small  this  is  not  surprising.  The  error  is  due  to  Uiree  effects: 


1 .  The  cooling  schedule  used  to  produce  the  placement  is  not  perfect,  and  so  the  placement  Is  probably 
not  quite  in  equilibrium. 


2.  The  slight  difference,  as  discussed  above,  between  the  static  and  the  (more  correct)  dynamic 
measurement  of  P  (AC ). 


3.  At  lower  temperatures,  there  are  fewer  negative  moves,  and  so  the  accuracy  of  £_  decreases, 
deaeasing  the  accuracy  of  CFR  and  hence  the  temperature  measurement. 

This  last  point  can  be  seen  experimentally:  figure  5  is  a  plot  of  the  percentage  standard  deviation  of  the 
measured  temperature  as  a  function  of  the  number  of  r^rtual  moves,  N,  lor  temperatures  28, 1 53  and  405. 
The  standard  deviation  was  calculated  from  fives  runs  at  each  number  of  virtual  nxives.  The  variation.is  a 


100 
75 

%  Standard  » 

Deviation 

25 
0 

2  3  4  5 

logic  (Number  of  Virtual  Moves) 

Rgur*  5  •  Variation  of  Tenr^rature  with  logio  (Number  Virtual  Moves) 

decreasing  function  of  N,  as  would  be  expected.  The  inaease  in  percentage  variation  at  lower 
temperatures  is  illustrated  as  described  above. 

4  Temperature  Measurement  of  Min-Cut  Placements 

The  reason  for  measuring  the  temperatura  of  a  placement  is  to  be  able  to  switch  from  a  non¬ 
annealing  algorithm  to  an  annealing-based  one.  and  to  begin^  the  correct  temperature.  In  this  section  we 
first  define  a  few  relevant  terms,  then  discuss  the  feasability  of  measuring  non-annealing  placements,  and 
finally  measure  a  set  of  placements  produced  by  the  Min-Cut  placement  algorithm  [BreuTZ.OunieS]. 

4.1  Definition  of  Terms 

Several  terms  first  need  to  be  defined  for  Min-Cut  placements,  as  shown  in  Figure  6.  A  Min-dut 
placement  algorithm  is  characterized  by,  amorrg  other  things,  the  order  and  spacing  of  the  cut  lines 
applied.  In  Figure  6,  the  rectangle  represents  the  entire  placement,  over  which  is  laid  a  set  of  vertical  and 
horizontal  cut  lines.  If  the  spacir)g  of  the  vertical  cut  lines  is  V  and  of  the  horizontal  cut  fines  is  H,  then 
the  cuf  area,  A.  is  given  by  A  -VxH . 

4.2  Foasablilty  and  Matching  of  Algorithms 

One  difficulty  with  measuring  the  temperature  of  non-annealing  produced  placements  is  that  the 
definition  of  temperature  presented  In  Section  2  depends  on  the  associated  Simulated  Annealing  process 
being  in  equilbrium.  It  is  dear,  however,  that  a  placement  produced  by  the  non-annealing  algorithm  is  not 
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Horizontal 
Cut  Line 


Figure  6  *  Definition  of  Cut-Area 

in  equilbrium.  Thus  we  must  make  an  approximation  and  assume  that  a  min-cut  placement  can  be 
thought  of  as  being  in  equilibrium  at  some  temperature.  The  effect  of  this  approximation  is  measured  in 
the  next  section  where  we  compare  the  CFR  Binary  Search  method  with  a  more  direct  method. 

Next  we  must  take  into  account  a  mismatch  between  Min-Cut  placement  and  the  Simulated 
Annealing  move  set  used  in  TimberwoH  [SechSS]  and  SALTOR  [RoseSSa].  This  move  set  allows  cells  to 
overlap  and  penalizes  that  overlap.  The  Min-Cut  placement  however,  has  no  overlap.  Thus  the  first 
moves  made  on  the  Min-Cut  placement  during  a  Simulated  Annealing  process  are  more  Kkety  to  be  bad 
until  a  basic  amount  of  overlap  occurs,  since  almost  every  move  will  create  some  overlap  where  there  was 
rtone  before.  This  will  shift  the  P  (AC )  distribuyon  to  the  right  and  give  erroneous  results  for  a  measured 
temperature.  On  the  other  hand,  some  Simulated  Artnealing  algorithms,  such  as  [GrovSB],  do  not  use 
overlap  and  would  not  have  this  problem.  To  avoid  it  here,  we  used  a  simplified  circuit  in  which  all  cells 
were  set  to  be  of  equal  size  and  only  exchange  rrwves  are  made  in  the  Simulated  Annealing  process.  This 
prevents  any  overlap  from  occurring.  Experimentally,  we  have  seen  that  reasonable  results  are  still 
obtained  H  overlap  is  allowed  to  occur,  since  the  wire  length  portion  of  the  cost  furrction  dominates  the 
overlap.  ^ 

4.3  Measurements 


Using  the  CFR  Binary  Search  method  we  measured  the  temperature  of  several  Min-Cut  placements 
with  different  cut  areas.  These  placements  were  produced  by  the  ALTOR  standard-cell  placement 
program  [Rose65].  Table  2  gives  the  measured  temperature  for  each  placement  and  Ks  cut  area 

To  check  If  the  temperature  measurements  were  correct,  we  mestsured  the  temperatures  of  the 
piacements  In  a  different  way,  called  the  Detta  Method.  The  Delta  Method  finds  the  temperature  of  a 
placement  by  running  an  annealing  process  on  the  placement  at  a  range  of  temperatures.  It  is  run  for  100 
move  generatiorrs  per  cell,  for  each  temperature,  ar>d  the  percentage  difference  in  absolute  cost  function 
is  measured,  called  the  delta.  The  temperature  at  which  the  absolute  value  of  the  delta  is  less  than  2%  is 
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the  equilibrium  temperature  of  the  plaoement.  This  is  a  direct  way  of  experimentally  finding  the 
temperature  at  which  the  change  in  cost  function  is  near  0.  The  Delta  Method  requires  much  more 
computation  than  the  CFR  Binary  Search  method,  and  thus  is  of  no  practicat  use.  Table  2  shows  the 
temperatures  determined  by  the  delta  method,  and  the  differertce  between  the  the  binary  search  method 
and  the  Delta  method.  The  binary  search  temperature  measurement  of  Min-Cut  placements  is  not  as 
accurate  as  those  for  Simuiated-Anneaiing  produced  placements,  yet  it  does  track  the  temperature 
reasonably  well. 


Cut  Area 

Temperatun 
Binary  Search 

s  Measured 
Delta  Method 

Difference 

2021 

398 

374 

+24 

1011 

234 

200 

+34 

505J 

162 

132 

+30 

252.6 

124 

96 

+28 

126J 

91 

67 

+24 

63.22 

73 

SO 

+23 

31J8 

49 

40 

+9 

25.24 

40 

32 

+8 

12.60 

34 

30 

44 

7.697 

29 

27 

+2 

3.139 

28 

_ 

+2 

Table  2  •  Temperature  Measurement  of  Min-Cut  Placements 

The  CFR  Binary  Search  method  consistently  overestimates  the  equilibrium  temperature,  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  min-cut  plaoement  is  not  in  equilbrium,  as  discussed  in  section  4.2.  A  more  spedfic  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  Min-Cut  placement  leaves  several  particularly  good  moves  possible,  because  of  its  less|r 
hill-dimbing  ability  (we  used  [Fidu821  as  the  partitioning  algorithm).  A  Simulated  Annealing  process  would 
quickly  correct  these,  but  they  result  in  an  overestimation  of  E_  and  hence  a  temperature  that  is  too  high. 

4.4  Comments 

Intuitively,  one  would  expect  the  measured  temperature  of  a  Min-Cut  plaoement  to  be  an  kKreasing 
furtction  of  the  cut  area,  and  this  is  observed  in  Table  2.  This  intuition  comes  from  the  r)otion  that  at  higher 
temperatures.  Simulated  Annealing  moves  cells  over  large  distances  which  determines  a  coarse 
placement  The  first  few  cuts  of  Min-Cut  placement  corresponding  to  a  large  cut  area,  also  determines  a 
coarse  placement.  At  lower  temperatures.  Simulated  AnneaFing  makes  moves  that  are  much  smaller  in 
scope  [Whit84]  oorresporHfing  to  the  much  smaller  cut  area  of  Min-Cul  placement.  The  results  of  the 
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measurements  shown  in  Table  2  bear  out  this  intuition,  as  H  is  dear  that  the  measured  temperature  is  an 
inaeasing  function  of  the  cut  area. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  relatioriship  between  cut  area  and  measured  binary  search  temperature. 
We  have  found  that  the  measured  temperature  is  dose  to  a  linear  fundion  of  the  square  root  of  the  cut 
area  (VT ),  as  shown  in  Figure  7.  The  square  root  of  the  cut  area  is  roughly  equivalent  to  either  the  H  or 
the  V  shown  in  Figure  6.  This  makes  sense  under  the  following  lir>e  of  reasoning;  bad  moves  win  move  a 
distance  from  proportional  to  ViT  since  Min-Cut  only  places  ceHs  to  an  'accuracy'  of  Assume  that 
the  cost  of  those  moves  is  proportional  to  the  move  distance,  as  an  approximation.  The  temperature  that 

is  likely  to  accept  bad  moves  of  cost  k  x  VT  is  also  proportional  to  VT  because  moves  are  accepted  with 
k  X jCT 

probability  e  ^  .  Hence  the  temperature  is  an  approximate  linear  function  of  the  distance  . 

400 
300 

Measured 
Equilibrium  200 
Temperature 

100 
0 

Sqrt(Cut  Area) 

Figure  7  -  Plot  of  Measured  Temperature  vs.  Sqrt  Cut  Area 


5  Conclusions  \ 

We  have  presented  a  method  tor  determining  the  temperature,  in  the  Simulated  Annealing  sense,  of 
an  arbitrary  placement.  It  uses  a  new  view  of  Simulated  Annealing  state  that  is  based  on  the  probability 
distribution  of  the  change  in  cost  fundion.  This  view  provides  a  new  definition  of  equilibrium,  a  measure 
of  the  nearness  of  a  Simulated  Annealing  state  to  equilibrium,  and  an  interesting  perpsedive  on 
equilbrium  dynamics. 

The  temperature  of  several  Simulated  Annealing  placements  have  been  measured  with  good 
accuracy.  The  temperature  of  a  set  of  Min-Cut  placements  has  been  measured  with  reasonable  accuracy, 
ar)d  we  have  demonstrated  an  experimental  relationship  between  cut  area  and  temperature.  These 
measurements  are  useful  for  determining  the  starting  temperature  when  switching  from  a  non-anneaiing 
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based  piaoement  strategy  to  an  annealing-based  orte. 
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Abstract 

Better  quality  automatic  layout  of  integrated  circuits  can 
be  obtained  by  combining  the  placement  and  routing 
phases  so  that  routing  is  used  as  the  cost  function  for 
placement  optimization.  Conventional  touteis  are  too 
slow  to  make  this  feasible,  and  so  this  paper  presents  a 
parallel  decomposition  and  implemenution  of  an 
integrated  circuit  global  router.  The  LocusRoute  router  is 
divided  into  three  orthogonal  "axes”  of  parallelism; 
routing  several  wires  at  once,  routing  segments  of  a  wire 
in  paraUel,  and  dividing  up  the  potential  routes  of  a 
segment  among  different  processors  to  be  evaluated. 
The  implemenution  of  two  of  these  approaches  achieve 
significaot  q>eedup  •  wire-by-wire  parallelism  attains 
qieedups  from  6.9  to  13.6  using  sixteen  processors,  and 
toute>by*route  achieves  up  to  4.6  using  eight  processors. 
When  combined,  these  approacbes  can  potentially 
provide  speedups  of  as  much  as  SS  times. 

1 1ntroduction 

The  task  of  automatic  layout  of  integrated  drcuits 
has  traditionally  consisted  of  two  parts:  automatic 
placement  where  the  circuit  modules  are  positioned  and 
automatic  routing  in  wUch  the  paths  of  the  coonecting 
wires  are  detennined.  The  objective  of  both  tasks  is  to 
result  in  a  layout  with  as  little  area  as  possible.  The  best 
way  to  evaluate  the  ‘‘goodness"  of  a  placement  is  to 
route  it  and  determine  its  final  area,  to  now  this  has 
ml  been  feasible  because  routing  itself  is  a  difficult 
combinatorial  optimization  problem  and  common 
heuristics  have  been  too  slow  to  be  used  in  this  way. 


The  advent  of  usable  commercial  multiprocessors,  with 
potentially  enormous  aggregate  computaiioo  power  may 
change  this  view  if  automatic  routing  can  be 
decomposed  into  tasks  that  can  be  efficiently  run  in 
parallel.  The  aim  of  the  Locus  Project  at  Stanford 
Urtiversity  is  to  combine  placement  aird  routing  into  one 
optimization  process,  and  to  do  this  k  using 
multiprocessing  to  increase  the  speed  of  the  touting. 

This  paper  presents  the  parallel  decomposition  and 
implemetiution  of  the  LocusRoute  global  router  for 
integrated  drcuits.  The  goal  of  the  router  is  to  make  the 
average  routing  time  for  one  wire  dose  to  the  time  that  it 
takes  to  recalculate  more  conventional  cost  fimctions. 
This  means  that  the  routing  time  must  be  on  the  order  of 
one  to  five  millisecoiKls  per  wire  on  a  VAX  ll/7S0-class 
machine  [SechSS].  The  intention  is  for  the  global  router 
to  be  invoked  to  iip>up  and  re-route  wires  whose  end 
'point^ave  changed  when  one  or  more  cells  are  moved 
in  an  iterative  improvement  placement  scheme. 

Prior  work  on  parallel  routing  (see  [Blan84]  for  a 
survey)  has  been  done  in  isolation  fiom  the  placement 
problem  and  has  generally  focused  on  the  Lee  routing 
algorithm  [Lee61).  In  most  cases  the  algorithm  has  been 
fixed  in  hardware  atxl  as  such  lacks  the  flexibility  that  is 
always  required  in  practical  CAD  software  such  as  jthe 
global  router  described  in  [YamaSS].  A  (as  more 
versatile  approach  is  to  use  general  purpose  parallel 
processors,  which  allow  an  ^rplicatioo  to  be  tuned  in  a 
manner  similar  to  uniprocessors.  Using  the  flexibility  of 
a  general  purpose  multiprocessor,  several  "axes"  of 
paraDelisro  can  be  exploited.  If  these  axes  are 
orthogonal  to  each  other  then  when  used  together  they 
can  provide  significaot  speedup.  Two  ^tproacbes  to 
parallelizing  an  algorithm  are  said  to  be  orthogonal  if, 
when  used  together,  the  resulting  q>eedup  is  tire  product 
of  the  speedup  of  the  iirdividual  methods. 

The  basic  idea  of  the  LocusRoute  algorithm  is  to 
investigate  a  subset  of  the  two-beod  routes  between  pairs 
of  pins  to  be  routed.  The  uniprocessor  LocusRoute 
program  can  route  wires  in  average  times  fiom  4S  ms  to 
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93S  ms  on  a  DEC  Micro  Vax  D  depending  on  the  size  of 
Ibe  circuit  The  routiog  speed  is  iocieased  by 
parallelizing  the  algorithm  in  tiuee  ways;  routing  several 
wires  at  once,  routing  several  two-point  segments 
timuhatteously.  at)d  evaluating  possible  two-bend  routes 
in  parallel.  The  wire-by-wiie  parallel  approach  achieves 
qr^i^s  ranging  from  6.9  to  13.6  using  sucteen 
processors.  The  route-by-route  approach  achieves 
speedups  of  up  to  4.6  using  eight  processors.  These  two 
axes  of  parallelism  are  orthogonal  to  each  other. 

This  paper  is  organized  as  follows:  Section  2 
describes  tte  standard  cell  layout  methodology  and 
defines  the  associated  global  touting  problem.  Section  3 
describes  the  uniprocessor  LocusRoute  algorithm. 
Section  4  presents  three  ^rproaches  for  speeding  up  the 
router  using  parallel  processing,  atxl  gives  performance 
results. 

2  Standard  Cell  Layout 

The  standard  cell-style  layout  is  a  common  circuit 
design  methodology  in  which  all  circuit  modules  are  of 
equal  height  and  ate  ’huned"  together  to  form  rows  as 
shown  in  Hgure  1. 
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Figure  1  •  Standard  Cell  Layout 

Power  and  ground  wires  tun  horizontally  through  the 
cells  and  are  connected  by  abutment.  Cells  have 
connectioo  points  on  their  top  and  bottom  and  typically 
one  logical  pin  has  two  physical  pins  on  each.  This 
group  of  pins  is  called  a  pin  cluster.  Connections 
between  adjacent  rows  are  made  by  routing  wires  in  the 
horizontal  routing  channels  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  If  a 
cotuiectioo  is  required  between  two  non-adjacent  tows 
then  either  feedthrough  cells  are  inserted  in  the 
intervening  rows  to  make  room  for  vertical  connections 
or  an  uncommitted  path  in  an  existing  cell  (called  a 


"built-in  feedthrough")  is  used. 

2.1  Problem  Definition 

Global  routing  for  standard  cells  decides  the 
following  for  each  wire:  Rrst,  for  each  pin  cluster  it 
decides  which  of  the  physical  pins  are  actually  to  be 
connected.  Second,  if  there  is  t>o  path  between  channels 
when  one  is  required,  it  must  decide  either  which  built-in 
feedthrough  to  use  or  where  to  insert  a  feedthrough  cell 
Lastly,  it  must  decide  which  channel  to  use  in  the  route 
from  a  pad  into  the  core  cells.  The  objective  is  to 
minimize  the  sum  of  the  maximum  widths  of  each 
touting  channel  (hereafter  called  the  total  density),  and 
in  so  doing  minimize  the  final  area. 

In  this  discussion  of  global  routing  there  will  be  no 
differentiatioo  between  feedthrough  cells  and  built-in 
feedthroughs  -  they  are  referred  to  jointly  as  vertical 
hops.  The  decision  to  insert  a  feedthrough  cell  or  use  a 
built-in  feedthrough  is  deferred  to  a  post-processing  step 
(RoseSSb]. 

3  A  Standard  Cell  Global  Router 

This  section  gives  a  brief  description  of  the 
LocusRoute  global  router.  A  more  complete  discussion 
^can  be  found  in  [RoseSSb]. 

3.1  Routing  Model 

The  LocusRoute  algorithm  uses  the  following  routing 
model:  Each  possible  routing  position  in  a  channel  (also 
called  routing  grid  of  that  charnel)  is  represented  as  one 
element  of  an  array  as  shown  in  Figure  2.  The  array, 
called  the  Cost  Array,  has  a  vertical  dimension 
number  of  rows  plus  one,  and  a  bonzontal  dimension  of 
the  width  of  the  placement  in  routiog  grids.  Each 
element  of  the  Cost  Array  contains  two  values:  Hij  and 
Vij.  Hij  contains  the  number  of  of  wire  routes  that  pass 
horizontally  through  the  grid  at  channel  i  in  position  j . 
Vij  is  the  cost,  assigned  by  parameter,  of  traversing  a 
row  in  travelling  from  channel  i  to  channel  i  -f  1  at  grid 
position  J.  The  routing  problem  for  a  wire  is 
represented  as  a  list  of  ( i  ,  y  )  pairs  of  locations  in  the 
Cost  Array,  conespondiog  to  the  locations  of  pins  to  be 
joined. 

Under  this  model,  the  objective  is  to  find  a 
minimum-cost  path  for  each  wire.  The  wire's  cost  is 
given  by  the  sum  of  all  of  the  //,;  and  Vij  that  it 
traverses.  After  a  wire  is  routed  through  location  ( i  ,J  ) 
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Figure  2  •  /touting  Model 

its  presence  is  recorded  in  the  Cost  Amy  (Le.  Hij  is 
inciemented,  as  is  V;;  if  tbe  direction  is  vertical)  so  that 
subsequent  wires  can  take  it  into  account  Thus  the  more 
wires  going  through  a  particular  location  in  a  chaimel, 
the  less  likely  it  is  that  area  will  be  used. 

3.2  The  Global  Routing  Algorithm 

There  are  five  main  steps  in  the  LocusRouie  global 
roudng  algorithm  for  standard  cells.  They  are: 

1.  A  muld'point  wire  is  decomposed  into  two-poi^ 
segments,  by  finding  its  minimum  spanning  tree 
using  Kruskal's  algorithm  [KrusSfi]. 

2.  The  segments  are  further  decomposed,  if  necessary, 
into  permutations,  whid)  are  the  set  of  possible 
routes  between  each  pin  in  a  pin  cluster.  Ttrere  are 
four  possible  routes,  one  between  each  of  the  two 
physical  pins  in  each  pin  cluster.  It  has  been 
experimentally  determiiied  that  only  when  the 
clusters  are  greater  than  a  certain  horizontal  distance 
apart  (about  300  routing  grids)  is  it  necessary  to 
evaluate  all  four  permutations.  Less  than  titis 
distance,  only  the  closest  pin  pair  need  be  evaluated. 

3.  A  low-cost  path  in  the  Cost  Amy  is  found  for  each 
permuution  by  evaluating  a  subset  of  the  two-bend 
routes  between  each  pin  pair.  The  permutation  with 
the  best  cost  is  select^  as  the  route  for  that  segment. 
This  step  is  described  in  further  detail  below,  in 
Section  3.3. 

4.  Treceback.  This  is  a  cleanup  step  that  provides 
enough  information  for  later  detailed  routing. 


S.  Wire  lay  down.  The  presence  of  the  newly  routed 
wire  is  put  into  the  Cost  Amy  by  incrementing  the 
amy  elemenu  where  the  new  wire  resides.  Once 
there,  other  wires  can  take  it  into  account. 


3.3  Route  Evaluation 

The  LocusRoute  algorithm  searches  for  a  low-cost 
path  for  a  permutation  by  evaluating  a  number  of 
diflerent  routes.  The  idea  is  to  determiiK  the  cost  of  a 
subset  of  all  two-bend  routes  between  the  two  pins,  and 
then  choose  the  one  with  the  lowest  cost.  Hgure  3 
illustrates  three  possible  two-bend  (or  less)  routes  inside 
a  representation  of  the  Cost  Amy  as  a  small  example. 


FIgura  3  •  Sample  Two-Bend  Routes 

% 

IfiL  horizontal  distance  between  the  two  piixs  is  H 
routing  grids,  and  the  vertical  difference  in  channels 
between  the  pins  is  C ,  then  the  total  number  of  two-bend 
routes  is  C+/1.  A  parameter,  called  the  two  bend 
percent  (TBP)  dicutes  the  percenuge  of  the  total 
number  possible  two-bend  routes  to  be  evaluated.  Thus 
the  total  number  of  routes  evaluated  is  given  by 
^^x(Ct-//).  When  TBP  is  less  than  100,  thenillbe 

routes  are  evaluated  in  a  pnority  order  [RoseSSb]. 
Experimentally,  it  was  determined  that  a  TBP  of  20% 
would  result  in  a  path  as  good  as  that  found  by  an 
exhaustive  maze  router,  as  compared  on  the  basis  of  total 
density  for  the  entire  circuh. 

The  LocusRoute  algorithm  makes  use  of  a  general 
iterative  technique  in  tire  manner  described  in  [Nairfi?]. 
Briefly,  this  means  that  after  the  first  time  all  wires  are 
routed,  each  is  sequentially  ripped  up  from  the  Cost 
Amy,  and  then  re-routed.  By  routing  each  wire  several 
times  (typicaUy  four  is  sufficient),  the  wire  order- 
dependency  is  reduced  and  the  final  answer  is  improved 
by  five  to  ten  percent. 
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The  uniprocessor  LocusRoute  algorithm  compares 
favorably  with  a  widely  used  placement  and  global 
routing  package  [SecbSS],  and  witb  a  good  quality 
industiial  global  router  [RoseSSb]. 

4  Parallel  Decomposition  &  Implementation 

In  this  sectioD  several  ways  of  parallelizing  the 
LocusRoute  router  are  propo^  and  implemented. 
Rguie  4  illustrates  several  such  axes  of  parallelism; 

1.  IX^-based  ParaUelism.  Each  processor  is  given  an 
entire  multi-point  wire  to  route. 

2.  Segment-based  ParaUelism.  Each  two-point  segment 
produced  by  the  Kruskal  decomposition  can  be 
touted  in  paraUel. 

3.  Permutation-based  Parallelism.  Each  of  the  four 
possible  permutations,  as  discussed  in  Section  3.2. 
can  be  evaluated  in  parallel. 

4.  Route-based  ParaUelism.  Each  of  the  possible  two- 
bend  routes  for  every  permutation  can  be  evaluated 
inparaUeL 
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Rgure  4  •  Parallel  Decomposilion  qf  LocusRoute 


the  total  routing  time,  so  that  some  amount  of  speedup 
from  route-based  paraUelism  can  be  expeaed. 

To  date,  we  have  not  considered  pipelining  as  an  axis 
of  paraUelism.  A  pipeline  implementation  would  have 
the  same  stages  as  the  baac  algorithm  described  in 
Section  3.2.  To  some  extent,  pipelining  uses  the  same 
axis  of  paraUelism  as  wire-based  paraUelism  since  it  also 
routes  several  wires  at  once.  The  best  use  of  pipelining 
would  be  to  execute  the  first  two  suges.  segment  and 
permuutioo  decomposition,  for  aU  wires  in  paraUel  since 
these  stages  have  no  dau  dependencies  on  tbe  routing  of 
other  wires.  In  tbe  context  of  iterative  improvement 
placement,  however,  tbe  wire  positions  wiU  not  be 
known  in  advance  as  they  are  when  considering  tbe 
routing  problem  in  isolation. 

Each  of  the  foUowing  sections  discusses  tbe  details 
of  the  axes  of  paraUelism  that  have  been  implemetued. 
In  tbe  case  where  the  quality  of  the  answer  of  tbe 
paraUel  program  is  worse  than  tbe  sequential  program,  a 
quantiutive  measure  of  tbe  amount  of  degradation  is 
given.  This  section  is  concluded  by  a  discussion  of  tbe 
combination  of  two  of  tbe  axes  of  paraUelism.  AU 
decompositions  assume  a  shared-memory 
multiprocessor. 

/4.1  Wire-Based  Parallelism 

y 

In  ^ire-Based  paraUelism,  each  multi-poiru  wire  is 
given  to  a  separate  processor,  which  runs  tbe 
LocusRoute  routing  algorithm  as  described  in  Section  3: 
prior  to  decomposition,  if  tbe  iteration  technique  is  used, 
the  wire  must  be  "ripped  up”  out  of  tbe  Cost  Array. 
Next,  each  wire  is  decomposed  into  two-point  wires,  and 
possibly  fiulber  into  permutations.  A  subset  of  tbe 
potential  two-beixl  routes  is  generated,  and  iren 
evaluated  by  traversing  tbe  Cost  Array.  When  a  final 
route  is  cbosea  the  Cost  Array  is  updated  to  reflect  tbe 
new  presence  of  that  route. 


Note  that  these  are  only  potential  axes  of  paraUelism. 
It  is  possible  to  eliminate  smne  of  them  as  uneconomical 
by  using  statistical  run-time  measurements  of  tbe 
sequential  router.  For  example,  tbe  number  of  two- 
point  segments  that  actuaUy  need  to  have  aU  four 
permutatioiis  evaluated  is  quite  smaU  witb  respect  to  tbe 
total.  Thus,  permutation-based  paraUelism  is  not  going 
to  provide  significant  speedup  at^  isn’t  worth  tbe  time  it 
requires  to  develop.  On  tbe  other  hand,  other 
measurements  show  that  tbe  time  ^nt  evaluating  tbe 
cost  of  two-bend  routes  ranges  fiom  SO  to  90  percent  of 


The  Cost  Array  is  a  shared  data  structure  to  which  aU 
processors  have  read  and  write  access.  Other  than  a  task 
queue,  tbe  cost  array  is  tbe  only  shared  piece  of  data. 
This  is  an  exceUent  axis  of  paraUelism:  if  tbe  sharing  of 
tbe  Cost  Array  does  not  cause  performaixx  degradation 
due  to  memory  cootentioo,  tbe  speedup  should  simply  be 
the  number  of  wires  that  are  routed  in  paraUel.  Tbe 
resulting  paraUel  answer,  however,  wiU  not  necessarily 
be  the  same  as  the  sequential  answer.  Tbe  problem  is  tbe 
sequential  router  has  complete  krwwledge  of  aU  wires 
that  have  already  been  routed,  by  virtue  of  tbeir  presence 
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ID  the  cost  amy.  The  parallel  router  has  less 
mfoimation  because  it  doesn't  see  the  wires  that  ate 
being  routed  simultaneously.  The  more  wins  routed  in 
parallel,  the  less  mfoimatioo  each  processor  has  to 
choose  good  routes  that  avoid  congestion  and  hence  the 
total  density  increases.  Thus  the  total  density  will 
increase  as  the  number  of  processors  increases.  The 
measured  effeo  on  total  density  is  discussed  below,  in 
Secdoo  4.1.1. 

4.1.1  Wire-Based  Parallel  Results 

Bguie  S  is  a  plot  of  the  qreedup  versus  number  of 
processors  for  a  3029-witc  example  tuiming  on  an 
sixteen-processor  shared-memory  E^re  MULTIMAX. 
The  Eowre  uses  National  32032  chip  sets  which,  in  our 
benchmarks,  timed  out  slightly  faster  than  a  DEC  Micro 
Vax  n.  The  speedup  for  p  processors.  5.  is  calculated 

T*  ^ 

as  y-,  where  Ti  is  the  execution  time  on  one  processor 

arxl  Tf  is  Ibt  execution  tinte  using  p  processors.  The 
execution  time  measured  does  not  iiKlude  the  time  for 
input  of  the  circuit,  only  the  actual  routing  compuution 
time.  For  this  circuit  the  increase  in  total  density  doe  to 
the  missing  Imowledge"  effect  described  in  Set^on  4.1 
horn  1  to  16  processors  is  6%,  arxl  the  iximber  of 
vertical  hops  increases  2%. 


Number  of  Processora 

Figure  5  -  Wire-Based  Speedup  for  3029-Wire  Circuit 


The  program  was  run  on  several  other  circuits,  which 
are  from  several  sources:  The  standard  cell  benchmark 
suite  (Primary  1,  Piifflary2.  Test06  [Piea87]),  Bell- 
Nortfaem  Research  Ltd.  (BNRA-BNRE),  and  the 
University  of  Toronto  Microelectrodc  DevelopmeiX 
Centre  (MDQ.  The  placement  for  all  of  the  dicuits  was 
doix  by  the  ALTOR  starxlard  cell  placement  program 
(Rose85Jtose88a].  Table  2  gives  the  execution  time  and 
qreedup  using  1.  8  and  IS  processors,  for  all  the  lest 
circuits.  The  execution  time  is  for  four  iterations  over  all 


the  wires.  The  speedup  ranges  from  S.4  for  a  smaller 
circuit  to  7.6  for  the  largest,  using  8  processors.  It 
ranges  from  6.9  to  13.6  using  IS  processors.  The 
speedup  is  less  for  smaller  drcuiis  because  they  are  done 
in  such  a  short  time,  sod  the  sunup  overhead  becomes  a 
factor. 
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TabI*  2  -  Performance  of  Wire-Based  Parallelism 

Table  3  gives  the  total  density  and  vertical  bop 
^counts  using  1.  8  and  IS  processors.  The  increase  in 
total  Jensity  ranges  between  1%  to  7%  for  IS 
processors.  The  increase  in  vertical  bops  is  ranges  from 
1%  to  9%  but  is  generaUy  less  than  4%.  In  the 
placement  context  this  level  of  degradation  is  toieiable. 
In  the  future,  however,  on  machines  with  more 
processors,  it  will  likely  become  more  of  a  problem.  We 
have  considered  three  ways  of  reducing  the  effect  of  the 
missing  Imowledge  due  to  simultaneous  routing  of  wires. 
The  first  is  to  try  to  ensure  that  the  different  procesgots 
only  deal  with  wires  that  are  in  distinct  pbysic^  areas,  so 
that  the  wires  touted  simultaneously  do  not  interacL  The 
aecond  way  to  reduce  processor  interference  is  1X4  to  rip 
up  a  route  until  the  new  route  is  determined.  In  this  way 
ttere  is  a  much  sboiter  period  of  time  in  which  the  cost 
array  does  not  contain  the  presence  of  the  wire.  This 
severely  degrades  the  new  route  of  the  adre  itself, 
however,  since  it  sees  the  dd  copy  of  itself  while 
evaluating  potential  routes.  Ej^perimeotally,  fire 
degradation  was  suffidem  to  nullify  any  gain  from  the 
approach.  A  third  method  1X4  yet  implemented  is  to 
route  the  wires  in  a  different  order  for  each  iieiatioo, 
(iteration  is  described  in  Section  3.3)  so  that  the 
Imowledge  missing  in  one  iteration  is  different  from  that 
in  another. 
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quality  in  bolb  cases  is  very  nearly  the  same.  Note  that 
in  a  placemeni  coniexi  in  whicb  many  more  wires  will 
be  ripped  up  and  re-routed,  ibe  effect  of  these  smaU 
errors  would  be  cumulative  and  so  an  occasional 
conectioo  step  may  be  necessary  if  locks  are  not  used. 
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Tabls  3  •  Quality  of  Wire-Based  Parallelism 


4.1.2  Gain  Due  to  Removal  of  Locks 

An  interesting  issue  is  whether  or  not  each  processor 
should  lock  the  Cost  Anay  as  it  both  tips  iq)  and  re¬ 
routes  wires  in  the  Cost  Amy.  The  aa  of  ripping  up  a 
route  is  essentially  a  deciemeot,  and  te-roudog  is  £ 
inctement  on  a  set  of  cells  in  the  Cost  Amy.  Lodking 
the  Cost  Amy  during  these  operations  ensures  that  two 
simuhaoeous  operations  on  tte  same  element  does  not 
prevent  one  of  the  operations  from  being  lost  It  does, 
however,  cause  a  significant  performance  degradatioa 
For  example,  for  the  Ptimaryl  circuit  the  q)eedup 
decreased  from  8.3  to  6.4  using  15  processors  wbra  Cost 
Amy  locking  was  used.  For  the  Primary2  circuit  the 
speedup  for  IS  processors  was  reduced  to  12.1  from  13.0 
due  to  locking. 

The  final  routing  quality,  however,  does  not  decrease 
when  locking  is  omitted.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
probability  of  two  processors  accessing  the  same  Cost 
Amy  element  (of  whicb  there  are  on  the  order  of  10000) 
at  the  same  instant  is  very  low.  Even  if  very  few 
increment  or  decrement  operations  are  lost,  the  effect  on 
final  quality  is  negligible  since  only  a  few  elements 
would  be  wn»g  by  a  small  amount  This  was  shown 
erqrerimentally  by  performing  ten  tuns  with  IS 
processors  on  each  of  the  above  circuits,  for  both  the 
locking  and  fum-Iocking  cases.  Table  1  gives  for  the  two 
circuits  the  average  running  time,  and  the  average  atxl 
standard  deviation  of  the  total  density  and  number  of 
vertical  bops.  From  this  table  it  can  be  seen  that  the 


4.2  Segment-Based  Parallelism  .. 

.  Pr.,- 

In  segment-based  parallelism,,...  each  two-point 
segment  of  a  wire  is  given  to  a  different  processor  to 
route.  This  is  the  stage  following  the  Krtiskal 
decomposition,  but  prior  to  the  ev^uation  of  different 
two-bend  routes.  Measurements  of  the  sequential  router 
showed  that  about  60%  of  the  routing  time  was  qrent  on 
wires  with  mote  than  one  segment  On  the  surface  this 
Vnplies  .that  a  speedup  of  about  two  cmSd  be  achieved 
using  processors.  Unfortun|teIy,.|fais  is  not  the 
case.  Even  though  there  ate  mat^  wire's  that  provide 
two  or  three-way  parallel  tasks,  the  size of  those  tasks 
ate  not  necessarily  equal.  The  amount  of  time  taken  by 
LocusRoute  to  route  two  poit^js  is  pi^^ppitional  to  the 
manhattan  distance  between  the  two  ^ints.  If,  in  a 
three-point  wire,  two  of  the  points  ate  doe^.  together  and 
the  third  is  far  away,  it  will  then  take'in|icb  looge^to 
route  one  segment  than  the  other.  T^u^tbe  processor 
assigned  to  the  short  segment  will  >ifle  while  the 
longer  one  is  being  routed.  This  utrequal  load  prevents  a 
reasonable  qteedup.  On  the  test  circuits  a  qteedup  of 
about  1.1  using  two  processors  was  measured. 

It  is  fairly  clear,  however,  that  an  extra  processor 
could  be  assigned  to  a  number  of  procepois  that  are 
routing  different  wires.  It  is  likely  thii  ^  any  given 
time,  one  of  them  wiD  be  able  to  use  the  exn  processor 
to  route  multiple  segments,  tbou^  ev^  processor 
won't  be  able  to  use  a  second  processor,  all  the  time, 
some  number  of  processors  can  be  used, in  this  way. 
This  technique  would  become  essent^  if  many 
processors  were  used  in  wire-based  parallelism,  at  the 
point  where  the  number  of  processors  was  close  to  the 


number  of  wires.  In  that  case  the  load  balance  would 
become  a  problem  in  wire-based  parallelism  because 
wires  with  many  segments  take  mu^  longer  than  wires 
with  few  segments.  Hence  segment-based  paiaDelism 
could  be  used  to  speed  up  the  routing  of  the  larger  wires. 

4.3  Route-Based  Parallelism 

In  route-based  parallelism  all  of  the  two-bend  routes 
to  be  evaluated  are  divided  among  separate  processors. 
Each  finds  the  lowest-cost  path  among  the  set  of  two- 
bend  routes  that  it  is  assigned.  When  all  processors 
finish,  the  route  with  the  best  overall  cost  is  selected.  In 
this  case  the  processor  loads  will  be  well-balanced 
because  the  routes  are  all  of  the  same  length,  and  the 
number  of  routes  is  evenly  divided  among  die 
processors. 

Figure  6  is  a  plot  of  the  speedup  versus  number  of 
processors  for  the  circuit  TestOfi,  a  large  circuiL  It 
achieves  a  speedup  of  4.6  using  8  processors. 


Number  of  Processors 
Figure  6  -  Route-Based  Speedup  for  Circuit  Tesi06 

Table  4  gives  the  best  speedup  achieved  for  aU  of  the 
lest  cucuits,  ranging  from  1.2  using  2  processors  to  4.6 
using  8  processors.  The  number  of  processors  given  for 
each  circuit  in  the  table  are  chosen  by  eye  as  to  which 
number  gives  reasonable  eflSdeocy.  It  is  clear  that  only 
the  larger  circuits  benefit  firom  more  prxrcessors.  The 
principal  reason  for  the  Umitatioo  in  speedup  is  the 
sequential  portion  of  the  touting;  the  wire 
decomposition  and  the  post-route  processing  that  places 
the  presence  of  die  route  into  the  Cost  Array.  On  the 
smaU  circuits  that  have  lesser  qieedup,  the  sequential 
pmtion  is  about  50%  of  the  total  routing  time,  while  on 
the  larger  circuits  which  have  better  ^leedup  the 
sequential  portion  ranges  from  10-15%.  Other  miner 
effects  which  degrade  performance  are  the  imbalance  of 
processor  task  sizes  due  to  integral  numbers  of  routes 


and  the  fact  that  some  segments  have  only  a  few 
potential  routes. 
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Ttibie  4  •  Performance  of  Route-Based  Parallelism 
4.4  Combining  Two  Axes  of  Parallelism 

The  ivire-based  parallel  and  route-based  parallel 
approaches  are  perfeedy  orthogonal;  hence  their 
sp^ups  should  multiply.  Assume,  for  a  given  dreuit 
t^t  a  speedup  of  is  achieved  using  wire-based 
paraUelism  on  W  processors,  and  a  speedup  of  S,  is 
achieved  using  route-based  parallelism  on  R  processors. 
Then,  because  the  two  approaches  are  orthogonal,  the 
resulting  speedup  when  they  are  used  together  should  be 

X 5,  using  WxR  processors.  This  model  neglects 
the  effea  of  memory  contention  that  may  occur  when 
the  number  of  processors  is  increased  dramatically. 
Table  5  shows  Ite  best  predicted  speedyip  for  the  test 
circuits.  Combined  qieedup  ranges  from  8.3  using  30 
processon  to  55  usirig  120  processors.  The  smaller 
circuits  are  touted  very  quickly  and  so  it  is  difficult  to 
get  qieedups  greater  than  10  due  to  the  startup  overhead. 
The  larger  circuits  benefit  greatly  from  the  combination 
of  the  approaches. 

Table  5  also  contains  the  average  touting  time  per 
wire  on  one  processor,  A|,  and  what  the  the  average 
routing  lime  per  aore  would  be  under  the  maximum 

qieedup.  An,-  That  is,  4jtw  The  average 

touting  times  for  all  circuits,  under  die  various  speedups 
range  from  4.0ms  to  17ms,  and  ^tproacbes  our  goal  of 
one  to  five  milliseconds  per  wire.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  even  though  the  uniprocessor  times  are  widely 
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Table  3  -  Quality  ofWire-Based  Parallelism 


4.1.2  Gain  Due  to  Removal  of  Locks 

An  interesting  issue  is  whether  or  not  each  processor 
should  lock  the  Cost  Amy  as  it  both  rips  up  and  re¬ 
routes  wires  in  the  Cost  Amy.  The  act  of  raping  up  a 
route  is  essentially  a  decrement,  and  re-routing  is  £ 
incieinent  on  a  set  of  cells  in  the  Cost  Amy.  Locking 
the  Cost  Amy  during  these  operations  ensures  that  two 
simultaneous  opeiadons  on  the  same  element  does  not 
prevent  one  of  the  qreratioos  from  being  lost  It  does, 
however,  cause  a  significant  performance  degradatioa 
For  example,  for  the  Primaryl  circuit  the  speedup 
decreased  from  83  to  6.4  using  IS  processors  wbra  Cost 
Amy  locking  was  used.  For  the  Primary2  circuit  the 
qreedup  for  IS  processors  was  reduced  to  12.1  bom  13.0 
due  toloddng. 

The  final  touting  quality,  however,  does  not  decrease 
when  locking  is  omitted.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
probability  of  two  processors  accessing  the  same  Cost 
Amy  element  (of  which  there  are  on  the  order  of  100(X)) 
M  the  same  instant  is  very  low.  Even  if  very  few 
increment  or  decrement  operations  are  lost,  the  effect  oo 
final  quality  is  negligible  since  only  a  few  elements 
would  be  wrong  by  a  small  amount  This  was  shown 
experimentally  by  performing  ten  runs  with  IS 
processors  oo  eadi  of  the  above  circuits,  for  both  the 
locking  and  ooo-loddng  cases.  Table  1  gives  for  the  two 
circuits  the  average  runniog  time,  and  the  average  and 
standard  deviation  of  the  total  density  and  number  of 
vertical  bops.  From  this  table  it  can  be  seen  that  the 


quality  in  both  cases  is  very  nearly  the  same.  Note  that 
in  a  placement  context  in  whicb  many  more  wires  will 
be  ripped  up  and  re-routed,  the  effect  of  these  small 
errors  would  be  cumulative  and  to  an  occasional 
conection  step  may  be  necessary  if  locks  are  not  used. 
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4.2  Segment-Based  Parallelism 

In  segment-based  parallelism,  each  two-point 
segment  of  a  wire  is  given  to  a  different  processor  to 
route.  This  is  the  stage  following  the  Kruskal 
decomposition,  but  prior  to  the  evaluadoo  of  different 
two-bend  routes.  Measurements  of  the  sequential  router 
showed  that  about  60%  of  the  routing  time  was  spent  on 
wires  with  more  than  one  segment  On  the  surface  this 
Implies  that  a  speedup  of  about  two  could  be  achieved 
using  l^ree  processors.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the 
case.  Even  though  there  are  many  wires  that  provide 
two  or  three-way  parallel  tasks,  the  size  of  those  tasks 
are  not  necessarily  equal.  The  amount  of  time  taken  by 
LocusRoute  to  route  two  points  is  proportional  to  the 
manhanan  distarxe  between  the  two  points.  If,  in  a 
three-point  wire,  two  of  the  points  are  close  together  atxl 
the  third  is  far  away,  it  will  then  take  much  longer^  to 
route  one  segment  than  the  other.  Thus  the  processor 
assigned  to  the  short  segment  win  be  idle  while  dre 
longer  one  is  being  routed.  This  utrequal  load  prevents  a 
reasonable  speedup.  Oo  the  test  circuits  a  speedup  of 
about  1.1  using  two  processors  was  measured. 

It  is  fairly  clear,  however,  that  an  extn  processor 
could  be  assigned  to  a  number  of  processors  that  are 
routing  different  wires.  H  is  likely  that  at  any  given 
time,  one  of  them  wiU  be  able  to  use  the  extra  processor 
to  route  multiple  segmeots.  Tbou^  every  processor 
won’t  be  able  to  use  a  second  processor  aD  the  time, 
some  number  of  processors  can  be  used  in  this  way. 
This  technique  would  become  essential  if  many 
processors  were  used  in  wire-based  parallelism,  at  the 
point  where  the  rximber  of  processors  was  close  to  the 
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Abstract:  This  report  describes  the  initial  results  of  our  research  into  General  Compiled 
Electrical  Simulation.  We  use  advanced  compiler  techniques  to  speed  up  electrical  level 
simulation  such  as  the  type  performed  by  SPICE.  Our  system  creates  a  simulation  program 
by  compiling  together  a  simulator  and  the  circuit  to  be  simulated.  Our  approach  results 
not  only  in  substantial  speedups,  but  also  in  simpler  simulators.  An  added  benefit  is  that 
simulation  programs  can  be  parallelized  much  more  effectively  than  a  simulator  can  be 
parallelized.  <1 
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1  Introduction 

Circuit  simulation  is  vital  to  creating  correctly  functioning  VLSI  circuits.  The  advent  of 
SPICE  [Nagel]  and  other  circuit  simulators  was  a  boon  for  circuit  designers.  Unfortunately, 
accurate  electrical  level  simulation  requires  prohibitive  amounts  of  computation  for  moderate 
or  large  circuits.  Even  when  a  given  circuit  takes  an  acceptable  amount  of  time  to  simulate, 
it  must  be  simulated  many  times  before  its  design  is  finished,  and  the  total  simulation  time 
can  be  very  large.  Most  importantly,  as  circuit  sizes  increase,  the  size  of  circuits  we  wish  to 
simulate  grows  as  well.  [White]  recounts  that  at  one  major  IC  house  more  than  70%  of  an 
IBM  3090  is  devoted  to  circuit  simulation,  and  that  at  another  house  SPICE  is  run  more 
than  10,000  times  a  month.  Faster  simulators  will  reduce  the  cost  of  designing  functional 
silicon  and  improve  the  designs. 

We  are  designing  and  building  an  interactive  system  for  high  speed  electrical  simulation 
of  digital  and  analog  circuits  that  is  simple  to  use,  programmable,  much  faster  than  any 
highly  optimized  simulator,  capable  of  hierarchical  and  mixed  mode  simulation,  and  able  to 
produce  efficient  code  for  parallel  processors.  We  are  employing  four  important  ideas  in  the 
design  of  the  system:  general  compiled  simulation,  embedded  operation,  object  orientedness, 
and  standard  interfaces.  Our  ultimate  goal  is  a  software/hardware  system  costing  around 
$15,000  that  can  sustain  100  MFLOPS  onTsimulation  problems. 

This  paper  discusses  the  first  of  these  ideas,  gtner^  compiled  electrical  simulation.  Stan¬ 
dard  circuit  simulators  accept  a  circuit  and  its  input  waveforms,  and  return  the  circuit's 
output  waveforms.  In  general  compiled  electrical  simulation  (Figure  1),  a  simulator  and 
a  circuit  are  together  compiled  into  a  simulation  program  that,  when  run,  has  exactly  the 
same  behavior  as  running  the  simulator  over  the  circuit,  but  runs  many  times  faster.  The 
simulation  program's  increased  speed  comes  from  compile- time  unfolding  of  all  constant  data 
structures  (such  as  the  structure  of  the  circuit  itself)  and  from  optimization  of  the  unfolded 
code.  Component  values  can  be  left  symbolic  during  compilation  so  that  recompilation  isn^t 
necessary  when  component  values  change.  This  feature  increases  the  speedups  for  What-If? 
simulation  and  Monte  Carlo  analysis. 

A  simulation  program  consists  of  mostly  straight  line  arithmetic  code  which  uses  few, 
if  any,  structured  values.  All  opportunities  for  parallelism  are  expUcit.  A  compiler  can 
plan  the  spatial  and  temporal  use  of  nearly  every  value,  i.e.,  where  the  value  is  stored  and 
when  the  vdue  is  computed.  Therefore  a  simulation  program  will  make  very  efficient  use  of 
heavily  pipelined  and  paraUel  machines.  A  compiler  will  also  be  able  to  optimize  register 
and  data  cache  usage.  Because  the  dynamic  behavior  of  the  simulation  program  is  statically 
determined  and  all  parallelism  is  explicit,  economical  special  purpose  hardware  for  executing 
the  simulation  program  is  feasible. 
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Figure  1:  Normal  Simulation  and  General  Compiled  Simulation.  Normal  simulation  is  de¬ 
picted  in  the  top  figure.  In  normal  simulation  a  simulator  accepts  a  circuit  and  its  input 
signals,  and  returns  the  circuit’s  output  signals.  In  general  compiled  simulation,  shown  in 
the  bottom  figure,  a  partial  evaluator  accepts  a  simulator  and  a  circuit,  and  produces  a 
simulation  program  that,  when  appUed  to  input  signals,  produces  output  signals. 
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A  prototype  of  our  system  is  implemented  for  linear  circuits^.  The  simulation  programs 
we  produce  run  at  least  five  times  faster  than  [Spice3]. 

This  paper  has  six  sections.  Background  and  related  work  are  presented  next,  in  Section 
2.  Section  3  describes  simulation  programs  and  the  benefits  of  compiled  simulation.  Section 
4  discusses  general  compiled  simulation  and  presents  our  partial  evaluator.  Our  results  are 
given  in  Section  5.  The  last  section  presents  a  summary  and  outlines  our  future  research. 

2  Background  and  Related  Work 

The  creation  of  simulation  programs  for  faster  simulation  has  been  successfully  implemented 
at  the  switch  level,  lo^c  level,  and  behavioral  level.  Some  work  has  begun  at  the  analog 
level. 

(Bryant]  has  written  COSMOS,  a  program  for  compiled  switch-level  simulation.  Not 
counting  compilation  time,  COSMOS  runs  about  ten  times  faster  than  its  cousin  MOSSIM. 
The  speedups  come  from  processing  structure  only  once  and  from  optimizing  the  resulting 
simulation  program  (actually,  a  system  of  boolean  equations).  At  the  logic  level  [Barzilai] 
describes  a  program  called  HSS  that  compiles  logic  expressions  into  System/370  assembler 
code.  HSS  can  simulate  around  240  miUmn  gate-patterns  per  second,  a  fairly  respectable 
speed.  [Hansen]  has  implemented  a  compiled  simv^tion  system  called  Terse  for  behav¬ 
ioral/logic  simulation.  Terse  employs  a  rich  set  of  symbolic  input  types  to  provide  as  much 
compile-time  optimization  as  possible.  Hansen  doesn’t  quote  specific  speedups,  but  claims 
that  Terse  is  instrumental  in  daily  design  work  at  MIPS. 

Some  compiled  simulation  was  performed  in  early  versions  of  SPICE  [Nagel],  where  some 
of  the  matrix  LU  decomposition  routines  were  turned  into  assembly  code  for  each  circuit. 
Considering  that  model  evaluation  was  the  CPU  intensive  part  of  his  system,  Nagel  shoul^ 
have  investigated  compiled  simulation  for  model  evaluation.  Unfortunately,  he  didn’t  h&ire 
the  technology  for  doing  so.  Another  program  that  produced  assembly  code  for  matrix 
operations  was  [ASTAP].  More  recently  [Vladimirescu]  reported  on  a  more  modern  system 
that  also  compiles  away  the  control  portion  of  matrix  solution. 

[Lewis]  has  proposed  compiled  simulation  and  special  purpose  hardware  for  electrical 
simulation.  He  intends  to  build  special  purpose  hardware  that  can  perform  simulations 
500  times  faster  than  uniprocessor  systems.  Our  research  differs  from  his  in  three  major 
respects.  First,  we  are  interested  in  automatic  general  methods  for  compiled  simulation 
whereas  Lewis  writes  his  simulation  compilers  by  hand.  Second,  we  are  interested  in  designing 

*  Results  and  tunings  for  non-linear  circuits  will  be  ready  by  the  time  final  versions  of  papers  are  due  for 
the  inclusion  in  the  proceedings. 


the  cheapest,  simplest  hardware  possible.  Our  goal  is  to  sustain  100  MFLOPS  for  around 
$15,000.  Third,  we  also  want  our  compiler  to  produce  efficient  code  for  commercially  available 
parallel  processors.  This  paper  addresses  only  the  first  difference. 

3  Simulation  Programs 

Compiled  simulation  produces  simulation  programs  that  run  much  faster  than  an  equivalent 
simulator  simulating  a  circuit.  We  expect  a  tenfold  speedup  over  a  simply  written  simulator 
and  a  fivefold  speedup  over  an  optimized  simulator.  Two  factors  contribute  to  the  speed  of 
the  simulation  program:  constant  folding  of  the  top<flogy  of  the  circuit,  so  that  the  topology 
is  processed  only  at  compile  time,  and  optimizing  the  resulting  program  using  techniques 
such  as  common  subexpression  elimination  and  dead  code  elimination.  Constant  folding  the 
topology  at  compile  time  unfolds  the  loops  that  tranverse  the  structure  of  the  circuit  so  that 
the  circuit  structure  is  embedded  in  the  resulting  program.  This  process  yields  virtually 
straight  line  code.  For  example,  for  a  simple  transient  analysis  simulator  only  two  loops 
remain:  the  Newton-Raphson  iteration  for  nonlinear  analysis  and  the  outer  integration  loqp. 

As  an  example  of  the  power  of  compiled  simulation  we  present  a  fragment  of  our  transient 
analysis  simulator  (Figure  3)  and  the  code  produced  lor  that  fragment  (Figure  4)  when  com¬ 
piled  against  an  RLC  circuit  (Figure  2).  The  simulator  uses  nodal  analysis  and  trapezoidal 
integration.  To  generate  the  state  at  time  <  +  h  from  the  state  at  time  t,  it  creates  a  matrix 
M  to  be  solved  for  node  voltages  at  time  t  +  h.  From  the  node  voltages  at  time  t  +  h  and 
the  state  at  time  t  it  computes  the  branch  currents  at  time  t  +  h.  The  simulator  computes 
matrix  M  by  summing  into  it  the  current  and  conductance  contributions  of  each  component. 
The  simulator  is  object  oriented:  each  time- varying  and  reactive  component  carries  its  own 
function  for  computing  its  contribution  to  the  matrix  M.  The  methods  must  be  retrieved 
and  invoked  at  each  time  step. 

Figure  4  depicts  the  simulation  program  that  results  from  partially  evaluating  the  func- 


(d«fin*  (n*xt-stat«  stat«) 

(l«t*  ((aatriz  ('^matrices 
aatriz 

(craata-intagration-aatriz  cirenit  atata  h  paraaatars))) 
(nav-Toltagas  (aolva-aatriz  (tria-ground  aatriz)}) 

(nav-currantt  (coaputa*b-curranta 

circuit  nav-voltagas  atata  h  paraaatara) )) 
(craata-nav-atata  nav-voltagas  nav-currants  (4  h  (stata-tiaa  atata)}))) 

(dafina  (craata-intagration-aatriz  circuit  atata  h  paraaatars) 

(lat  ((voltagas  (stata-voltagas  atata)) 

(currants  (stata-currants  atata))) 

(lat  loop  ((coaponants  (circuit-coaponanta  circuit)) 

(aatriz  (craata-nzn^l-aatriz  (circuit-nuabar-of-nodas  circuit)))) 
(if  (null?  coaponants) 
aatriz 

(loop  (edr  coaponants) 

((2t-coaponant-intagration-aathod  (car  coaponants)) 

aatriz  voltagas  curr^ts  b  paraaatars)))))) 

? 

Figure  3:  Scheme  Code  Fragments  for  Transient  Analysis.  These  two  routines  constitute  the 
inner  loop  of  transient  analysis  for  linear  circuits.  The  first  function  accepts  a  state  at  time 
t  and  returns  the  state  at  time  t  -¥  h.  It  first  calculates  the  node  voltages  by  solving  the  ma¬ 
trix  which  is  the  sum  of  the  "DC  matrix”  (the  current  and  conductance  contributions  from 
resistors  and  time-invariant  current  sources)  and  the  “integration  matrix”  (the  current  and 
conductance  contributions  from  time  varying  and  reactive  elements).  Once  the  voltages  aje 
computed  the  branch  currents  are  computed.  The  function  creata-intogration-matriz 
uses  object  oriented  techniques  to  collect  the  conductance  and  current  contributions  of  the 
reactive  components  to  the  admittance  matrix.  It  retrieves  the  function  for  computing  an 
element's  contributions  from  the  element  and  then  invokes  the  function.  We  show  these 
fragments  to  emphasize  the  amount  of  work  the  simulator  must  perform  to  compute  the 
next  state.  Function  retrieval  and  invocation  occur  for  each  component.  A  matrix  is  cre¬ 
ated  and  inverted  for  each  time  step.  Figure  4  shows  the  power  of  compiled  simulation  by 
presenting  the  result  of  compiling  this  code  for  the  simple  RLC  circuit  of  Figure  2.  All  inter¬ 
mediate  structured  values  and  control  constructs  completely  vanish  leaving  only  straightline 
arithmetic  code. 
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(LAMBDA  (STATE) 

(LET* 

((TEMPI  (VREF  STATE  l)) 

(TEMP2  (VREF  STATE  0)) 

(TEMP3  (VREF  TEMPI  l)) 

(TEMP4  (VREF  TEMP2  0)) 

(TEMPS  (•  TEMP4  .00005)) 

(TEMP6  (*  TEMPS  TEMP3)) 

(TEMPS  (VREF  TEMPI  2)) 

(TEMPS  (*  TEMP4  .02)) 

(TEMPIO  (+  TEMPS  TEMPS)) 

(TEMP12  (-  TEMPIO  TEMPS)) 

(TEMP13  (VREF  STATE  2)) 

(TEMP14  (•  TEMP12  4S.6277S15633)) 

(TEMP15  (-  TEMP14  TEMP4)) 

(TEMP17  (•  TEMP15  .02))  ^ 

(TEMPIS  (-  TEMP17  TEMPS))  '  ^ 

(TEMPIS  (♦  TEMP14  TEMP4)) 

(TEMP21  (*  TEMPIS  .00005)) 

(TEMP22  (♦  TEKP21  TEMP3)) 

(TEMP23  (•  TEMP12  4.S6277S15633e-3)) 

(TEMP24  (♦  .1  TEMP13))) 

(VECTOR  (VECTOR  TEMP14)  (VECTOR  TEMP23  TEMP22  TEMPIS)  TEMP24))) 

A 


Figure  4:  Compiled  code  for  the  transient  analysis  of  the  simple  RLC  circuit.  This  function 
accepts  a  state  at  time  t  and  returns  the  state  at  time  t  +  h.  In  this  code  h  is  0.1  seconds.  Not 
counting  creating  the  next  state,  there  are  20  instructions,  of  which  14  perform  computation 
and  6  destructure  the  input  state. 

This  code  is  optimal.  Dead  code  elimination,  constant  folding,  sign  targeting,  and  arithmetic 
simplification  are  the  major  optimizations.  For  example,  constant  folding  collapsed  R,  L, 
C,  and  H  into  constants  such  as  .02  and  49.6278.  Sign  targeting  eliminated  TEMP?  and 
TEMPll.  Arithmetic  simplification  eliminated  TEMPIO  and  TEMP20. 
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tion  n«xt-stat«  for  the  RLC  circuit.  The  str&ight-lineness,  compactness,  and  laclc  of  struc¬ 
tured  values  are  the  striking  attributes  of  this  code.  No  vestiges  of  the  matrices  produced 
or  consumed  during  compilation,  or  of  the  control  structures  for  doing  so,  or  of  the  matrix 
inversion,  or  of  the  function  retrievals  and  applications,  appear  in  the  final  code.  All  ad¬ 
dress  calculations  vanish.  There  are  many  ramifications  of  the  simplicity  of  the  simulation 
program: 

All  uses  can  be  planned.  All  values  are  explicit  and  can  be  explicitly  planned.  The  com¬ 
piler  decides  where  in  memory  everything  will  reside.  Heavily  pipelined  machines 
will  be  used  very  effectively.  Also,  state  variables  will  be  held  in  registers.  Regular 
simulators  cannot  assign  state  variables  to  registers,  which  results  in  extra  memory  ref¬ 
erences  and  slower  performance.  (This  drawback  of  normal  simulators  becomes  worse 
and  worse  as  processors  get  more  and  more  registers.) 

The  program  can  be  further  optimized.  Many  opportunities  for  optimization  arise  be¬ 
cause  all  values  and  their  uses  become  explicit.  Our  system  produces  optimal  code  for 
the  RLC  circuit,  an  amazing  result  given  our  very  inefficient  prototype  simulator.  The 
most  important  optimizations  are  dead  code  elimination,  sign  targeting,  arithmetic 
simplification,  constant  folding,  and^ommon  subexpression  elimination.  It  is  virtually 
impossible  for  a  human  coding  in  assembler  to  create  code  as  good  as  our  system  can 
create.  ^ 

The  program  can  be  efficiently  parallelized.  As  a  corollary  of  being  able  to  plan  the 
use  of  all  values,  a  compiler  can  also  plan  the  efficient  parallel  use  of  the  code  for  either 
tightly  coupled  or  loosely  coupled  parallel  systems.  This  ability  is  to  be  compared  with 
the  extremely  hard  task  of  producing  good  parallel  code  for  a  simulator  itself,  as  we 
mentioned  in  the  introduction.  Because  we  parallelize  the  simulation  program,  not  the 
simulator,  we  avoid  many  of  the  problems  associated  with  attempting  to  parallelize 
simulators. 

Component  models  are  programmable  with  no  overhead  penalty.  Today’s  simula¬ 
tors  execute  user-defined  models  less  efficiently  than  they  execute  built-in  models.  The 
overhead  comes  from  repeatedly  looking  up  the  model  at  simulation  time.  Compiled 
simulation  performs  the  lookup  once,  at  compile  time,  so  that  there  is  no  cost  difference 
between  built-in  and  user-defined  models. 

Special  purpose  hardware.  We  can  design  extremely  economical  special  purpose  hard¬ 
ware  for  executing  simulation  programs.  We  anticipate  that  a  machine  that  sustains 
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100  MFLOPs  can  be  built  for  between  Sl0,000  and  $20,000.  We  believe  we  will  keep 
five  20MFLOP  ALUs  busy  with  very  little  supporting  hudware.  Much  of  the  hardware 
in  existing  “minisuper-computers”  such  as  the  Stellar  and  Ardent  is  support  hardware. 
For  example,  in  the  Ardent,  30%  of  the  gates  are  devoted  to  the  scoreboard  alone 
[Ardent].  In  our  proposed  system  we  ofRoad  the  function  of  such  extra  hardware  into 
the  compiler. 

100  MFLOPS  is  a  lot  of  power.  If  we  pessimistically  assume  each  timestep  computation 
devotes  2000  floating  point  operations  to  each  device,  we  can  still  comfortably  simulate 
circuits  which  contain  50,000  devices. 

4  General  Compiled  Simulation 

In  general  compiled  simulation  we  employ  a  program,  called  a  partial  evaluator^  that  accepts 

a  simulator,  a  circuit,  and  a  description  of  the  data,  and  produces  the  simulation  program. 

This  is  simpler  and  better  than  implementing  a  specific  compiler  for  a  specific  simulator. 

General  compiled  simulation  has  many  benefits; 

Simulators  become  simpler  to  writel^Because  the  circuit  compiler  does  our  optimiza¬ 
tions  for  us,  we  need  not  waste  our  time  trying<fe  accelerate  simulators.  We  will  write 
coherent,  simple,  easily  understood  textbook  style  simulators.  The  importance  of  this 
should  not  be  underestimated. 

Component  values  can  remain  unspecified  while  compiling.  When  component  val¬ 
ues  are  unspecified  during  compilation  the  simulation  program  accepts  the  component 
values  as  parameters.  A  circuit  isn’t  recompiled  when  these  values  change.  This  feature 
allows  super-fast  “  What-If?"  simulation.  Also,  Monte  Carlo  analysis  and  sensitivity 
analysis  are  speeded  up  dramatically.  We  see  this  super-amortization  of  the  compila¬ 
tion  time  as  a  major  strength  of  general  compiled  simulation. 

Simulation  programs  can  be  recompiled  for  known  component  values.  A  Simula¬ 
tion  program  can  be  recompiled  for  given  component  values  to  constant  fold  those 
values  into  the  program  for  even  greater  speedup.  Therefore  late  binding  of  values 
need  not  have  an  effect  on  runtime  speed.  Note  that  once  we  have  our  partial  evalua¬ 
tor,  we  get  this  added  feature  for  free. 


The  Partial  Evaluator 


We  feed  the  partial  evaluator  a  function  F,  some  real  and  some  symbolic  parameters,  and 
we  get  out  a  new  function  G  which  accepts  a  parameter  for  each  symbolic  parameter  to  F. 
The  function  G  returns  a  result  as  if  we  had  called  F  on  all  its  parameters  at  once. 

The  partial  evaluator  is  an  interpreter  that  handles  symbolic  values.  Whenever  the 
argument  to  a  primitive  function  such  as  4  is  encountered,  the  partial  evaluator  adds  an 
instruction  to  the  program  being  created  and  returns  a  new  symbolic  value.  Symbobc  values 
carry  information  about  the  object  they  stand  for.  For  example,  a  symbolic  value  can 
indicate  it  is  a  number,  a  string,  or  a  vector  or  list  of  a  certain  length.  The  partial  evaluator 
uses  this  information  for  several  different  tasks.  For  example,  it  performs  compile- time  type 
checking  with  this  information.  The  partial  evaluator  also  associates  information  with  the 
symbolic  values  it  creates.  For  example,  when  removing  the  bead  of  a  symbolic  list  that  it 
knows  contains  five  elements,  it  will  create  a  symbolic  list  containing  four  elements.  This 
methodology  fully  unrolls  loops  over  lists  whose  lengths  are  known  at  compile  time  (such  as 
a  list  containing  the  capacitors  of  a  circuit). 

For  example,  to  create  the  compiled  version  of  transient  analysis  upon  circuit  C  with 
stepsize  .1  seconds  we  type* 


(define  f 

eiaiulation-prograa  ^ 

(partially-evaluate  transient-analysis  c  symbolic-value  .1)) 


This  call  returns  a  simulation  program  that  accepts  component  parameters  and  then  performs 
a  transient  analysis. 

The  partial  evaluator  operates  in  three  phases  (Figure  5).  The  first  phase  builds  a 
dataflow  graph,  the  second  phases  optimizes  the  graph  by  applying  graph  transformatioi^, 
the  third  phase  allocates  registers  and  produces  code.  For  example,  the  first  phase  produces 
the  dataflow  graph  shown  in  the  top  half  of  Figure  6,  and  the  optimized  version  of  this 
flowgraph  appears  in  the  bottom  half.  The  code  produced  by  the  third  pass  was  presented 
in  Figure  4. 

The  first  pass  operates  as  described  above,  but  symbolic  values  are  augmented  to  be 
nodes  of  the  dataflow  graph.  When  a  primitive  such  as  4  or  *  receives  a  symbolic  value  as  an 
argument  it  creates  a  new  node  (symbolic  value),  sets  up  links  in  both  directions  between  the 
incoming  symbolic  value  and  outgoing  symbolic  value,  and  then  returns  the  new  symbolic 
value. 

^Of  course,  the  system  hides  this  ugliness  from  the  user. 
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Figure  5:  The  partial  evaluator.  It  has  three  phases.  The  first  phase  maps  a  simulator  aud 
a  circuit  into  a  dataflow  graph.  The  second  pass  optimizes  the  dataflow  graph.  The  third 
phase  produces  code.  Fi  gure  6  presents  example  outputs  from  the  first  two  phases. 


Figure  6:  The  dataflow  graphs  produced  by  the  partial  evaluator  when  compiling  the  RLC 
circuit.  The  graph  on  the  left  is  the  output  of  the  flrst  phase,  the  graph  Pn  the  right  is  the 
output  of  the  second  phase. 
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Figure  7:  Speed  of  our  system  versus  Spice3.  AU  timings  are  reported  in  seconds.  These 
experiments  -were  performed  on  an  HP9000/350  with  16MB.  The  circuits  are  all  ladder  net¬ 
works.  The  circuits  were  simulated  for  1000  timesteps.  The  numbers  indicate  that  simulation 
programs  run  about  13  times  faster  than  Spice3. 


The  second  pass  performs  optimizations  such  as  common  subexpression  elimination,  dead 
code  elimination,  sign  targeting,  and  constant  folding.  It  implements  these  optimizations 
via  graph  transformations.  Because  it  operates  directly  on  the  dataflow  graph  it  can  per¬ 
forms  these  optimizations  very  efficiently.  Efficiency  is  very  important:  if  the  optimizer 
executes  5000  instructions  to  eliminate  a  given  instruction,  then,  for  the  optimization  to  be 
worthwhile,  the  eliminated  instruction  w^ld  hpe  had  to  been  executed  at  least  5000  times. 

The  third  pass  performs  register  allocation  and  cade  generation.  We  are  actively  working 
on  this  part  of  the  system.  The  code  generator  produces  C  code,  which  precludes  any 
meaningful  register  allocation.  W’e  need  to  produce  machine  code  to  reap  the  full  benefits  of 
compiled  simulation.  "We  anticipate  noticable  improvements  in  our  speedups  once  the  code 
generator  produces  machine  code.  The  most  important  issue  for  serial  machines  is  better 
register  allocation  to  minimize  memory  traffic. 

These  three  passes  are  implemented  in  only  800  lines  of  code.  Pass  1  is  400  lines.  Pass  2  is 
200  lines,  and  Pass  3  is  200  lines.  These  numbers  will  grow  as  we  make  the  system  run  faster 
and  as  we  move  to  more  complex  simulators.  Nonetheless,  we  believe  that  outperforming 
Spice  by  at  least  a  factor  of  five  using  only  a  800  line  compiler  is  a  very  interesting  result. 

5  Results 

We  have  tested  our  system  on  circuits  of  up  to  120  devices.  The  results  are  shown  in 
Figure  7.  To  ensure  that  both  simulators  ran  the  same  number  of  iterations  we  performed 
these  experiments  using  a  maximum  step  size  much  smaller  than  that  needed  for  complete 
accuracy.  Our  system  produced  a  simulation  program  written  in  C  which  was  then  compiled 
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with  th«  same  compiler  used  to  compile  Spice3.  (A  future  version  of  our  system  will  have 
an  integral  assembler.)  For  both  simulators  we  counted  the  time  to  perform  the  simulation, 
not  the  time  taken  to  read  or  write  files. 

Our  results  show  our  system  running  13  times  faster  than  SpiceS.  This  speedup  number 
is  misleading  and  will  change  as  our  research  progresses.  First,  we  have  not  accounted  for 
circuit  compilation  time  in  these  figures.  Because  our  partial  evaluator  is  not  coded  for  speed, 
and  because  it  is  running  interpreted  rather  than  compiled,  circuit  compilation  time  swamps 
simulation  time.  We  have  run  experiments  that  indicate  we  can  make  the  compilation  time 
be  equal  to  the  time  it  takes  to  simulate  ten  timesteps. 

Second,  we  aren’t  sure  if  our  algorithms  match  SpiceS’s  algorithms.  In  particular,  SpiceS 
may  be  performing  Newton-Raphson  iterations.  If  so,  it  may  be  doing  up  to  twice  the 
necessary  work.  Once  we  start  simulating  non-linear  devices  the  comparisons  against  Spice3 
vrill  be  much  fairer. 

Third,  because  the  partial  evaluator  emits  C  code  rather  than  machine  code,  the  speedups 
are  not  what  they  could  be.  We  can  achieve  substantia]  reductions  in  memory  accesses 
by  using  all  available  floating  point  registers.  This  is  an  important  issue:  floating  point 
coprocessors  are  developing  more  and  more  registers. 

For  these  reasons  we  have  been  conservatively  stating  that  our  system  runs  at  least  five 
times  faster  than  Spicc3.  ^ 

There  are  two  issues  in  scaling  up  our  results  to  j^rge  non-linear  circuits.  The  first  issue 
is  evaluating  non-arithmetic  functions  such  as  exponentials  and  logarithms.  These  functions 
take  longer  to  compute  than  arithmetic  functions,  so  that  as  they  become  a  larger  fraction 
of  the  compute  stream  our  speedups  will  decrease.  We  don’t  believe  the  decrease  will  be 
large.  Offsetting  this  decrease  is  the  time  to  solve  the  matrix,  which  dominates  component 
evaluation  time  as  circuit  size  grows. 

The  second  issue  is  exponential  blowup  in  compiled  code  size  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  nodes.  Because  the  code  for  solving  matrices  is  explicit,  if  there  are  A  arithmetic  operatidlis 
in  solving  a  matrix,  then  there  will  be  at  least  A  instructions  in  the  simulation  program. 
If  we  accept  the  experimental  evidence  that  the  complexity  of  matrix  solution  for  electrical 
simulation  is  [Nagel]  where  is  the  number  of  nodes,  and  pessimistically  assume  a 

five-fold  space  overhead  factor,  then,  if  one  million  instructions  (4MB)  were  committed  to 
solving  the  matrix,  a  circuit  up  to  88346  nodes  could  be  handled.  Since  we  don’t  anticipate 
simulating  a  circuit  that  large  on  a  single  processor,  code  blowup  is  not  a  problem. 
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6  Summary  and  Future  Research 

We  have  built  a  prototype  general  circuit  compiler  for  linear  circuits.  It  outperforms  Spice3 
by  at  least  a  factor  of  five.  We  are  confident  that  we  can  extend  the  system  handle  Spice 
level  simulation  of  large  non-hnear  time-varying  systems  with  equivalent  speedups  and  no 
loss  of  accuracy. 

Our  novel  contribution  is  the  use  of  a  partial  evaluator  to  create  simulation  programs. 
This  approach  yields  benefits  on  the  compiler  front,  the  simulator  front,  and  the  performance 
front.  It  wins  on  the  compiler  front  because  it  has  been  very  simple  to  create  —  a  mere  800 
lines  of  code  produces  exceptionally  good  results.  It  wins  on  the  simulator  front  because  we 
aren’t  tied  down  to  a  particular  simulator.  To  speed  up  other  types  of  simulations  or  to  take 
advantage  of  special  structures,  such  as  those  that  arise  in  switched  capacitive  networks, 
w’e  need  only  write  a  simulator  and  let  the  partial  evaluator  do  the  rest.  It  wins  on  the 
performance  front  because  we  are  dramatically  outperforming  Spice3. 

We  have  6  tasks  before  us: 

1.  Implementing  simulation  of  non-linear  devices.  This  is  straightforward  and  will 
yield  more  meaningful  comparisons  against  Spice. 

/ 

2.  Improving  our  code  generation  tecKniques.  The  system  outputs  C  code  to  be 
compiled,  which  incurs  both  an  overhead  tii5^  penalty  and  a  performance  penalty 
because  C  compilers  are  generally  very  stupid.  W’e  wiD  gain  perforroaince  by  having 
an  integral  assembler.  W'e  will  lose  portability,  but  simulation  programs  are  so  simple 
that  porting  the  assembler  will  be  a  simple  task. 

Y  3.  Improving  the  speed  of  the  partial  evaluator.  W’e  need  to  get  the  time  cost  of 
compilation  below  the  time  it  takes  to  simulate  10  timesteps.  ^ 

4.  Producing  code  for  parallel  architectures.  We  will  investigate  both  tightly  cou¬ 
pled  and  loosely  coupled  architectures. 

5.  Designing  economical  hardware.  This  hardware  will  execute  our  simulation  pro¬ 
grams  at  a  sustained  rate  of  100  million  floating  operations  per  second.  We  want  to 
keep  five  20MH  floating  point  chips  busy  with  as  little  supporting  hardware  as  possible. 

6.  Generalizing  our  techniques  to  other  scientific  computations.  We  believe  our 
approach  will  work  superbly  whenever  the  structure  of  the  data  can  be  compiled  away. 
We  will  have  source  code  whose  clarity  and  elegance  is  matched  only  by  the  speed  of 


the  compiled  system.  Once  we  have  Spice  under  our  belt  we  will  investigate  using  our 
techniques  for  the  standard  benchmarks  of  parallel  scientific  systems. 
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Abstract 

A  fundamental  problem  that  any  scalable  multiprocessor  must  address  is  the  ability  to 
tolerate  high  latency  memory  operations.  This  paper  explores  the  extent  to  which  multiple 
hardware  contexts  per  processor  can  help  to  mitigate  the  negative  effects  of  high  latency.  In 
particular,  we  evaluate  the  performance  of  a  directory-based  cache  coherent  multiprocessor 
using  memory  reference  traces  obtained  from  three  parallel  applications.  We  explore  the 
case  where  there  are  a  small  fixed  numb^f  (2-4)  of  hardware  contexts  per  processor  and 
the  context  switch  overhead  is  low.  In  contrast  t^  previously  proposed  approaches,  we  also 
use  a  very  simple  context-switch  criterion,  namely  a  C^che  miss  or  a  write-hit  to  shared 
data.  Our  results  show  that  the  effectiveness  of  multiple  contexts  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  applications,  the  context  switch  overhead,  and  the  inherent  latency  of  the  machine 
architecture.  Given  reasonably  low  overhead  hardware  context  switches,  we  show  that  two 
or  four  contexts  can  achieve  substantial  performance  gains  over  a  single  context.  For  one 
application,  the  processor  utilization  increased  by  about  66%  with  two  contexts  and  by  about 
100%  with  four  contexts. 
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Abstract 

A  fuii(Jaiiieiital  prolilcni  llial  any  scalable  nnilli processor 
niiisi  atblress  is  tlie  ability  to  tolerate  lii^li  latency  nieinory 
operations.  This  paper  explores  the  extent  to  which  inulti- 
)>le  hardware  contexts  per  processor  can  help  to  mitigate  the 
iieRative  effects  of  high  latency,  In  particular,  we  evaluate 
the  performance  of  a  directory-based  cache  coherent  multi- 
proce.s.sor  ii.sing  memory  reference  traces  obtained  from  three 
parallel  applications.  We  explore  the  case  where  there  are 
a  small  fixed  number  (.’-^|  of  hardware  contexts  per  proces¬ 
sor  and  the  context  switcli  overhead  is  low.  In  contrast  to 
previously  proposed  approaches,  we  also  use  a  very  simple 
context-switch  criterion,  namely  a  cache  miss  or  a  write-hit 
to  shared  data.  Our  results  show  that  the  effectiveness  of 
multiple  contexts  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  applications, 
the  context  switch  overhead,  and  the  inherent  latency  of  the 
machine  architecture.  Given  rea.sonably  low  overhead  hard^ 
ware  context  switches,  we  show  that  two  or  four  contexts  ca^ 
achieve  substantial  performance  gains  over  a  single  context. 
For  one  application  the  processor  utiliration  increased  by 
about  o:'/  with  two  contexts  and  by  about  lOOVf  with  four 
contexts. 

1  Introduction 

.\s  shared-memory  multiprocessors  are  scaled  (the  number  of 
processors  is  increased),  there  will  invariably  be  an  increase 
in  the  latency  of  memory  operations.  While  local  memory 
references  need  not  have  higher  latency,  remote  memory  op¬ 
erations  will  encounter  higher  latency  becau.se  of  the  larger 
physical  sire  of  the  machine,  if  not  for  any  other  reason.  Con- 
se<|uently.  there  w-ill  always  be  times  when  a  processor  sits 
idle,  waiting  for  some  remote  o)ieration  to  complete  [-.II).  If 
more  than  one  context  resides  on  each  processor,  and  con¬ 
text  switch  overhead  is  low.  this  idle  time  can  be  used  by 
additional  contexts.  Typically  each  context  corresponds  to  a 
process  from  one  parallel  program. 

In  this  paper,  we  evaluate  the  utility  of  multiple  contexts 
per  prorcsor  for  a  directory-based  cache  coherent  miiltipro- 
vessor  [l].  While  the  idea  of  using  multiple  hardware  con¬ 
texts  per  processor  is  itself  not  new.  we  believe  our  scheme  is 
-ittipler  to  implement  than  other  proposals  [4 .8.1 1 , iy..'l]  (dis¬ 
cussed  in  .'section  r).  In  our  scheme,  each  processor  contains 
a  small  fixed  niinilier  (-’-4)  of  hardware  contexts  with  inde- 
|>endent  register  sets  to  enable  short  context  switch  times. 
We  also  use  a  very  sittiple  cotitexi  switch  criterioti.  which  is 
to  switch  contexts  on  a  cache  ttiiss  or  on  a  write-hit  to  read- 


shared  data  or  wlieii  a  watchrlog  counter  of  1000  expires.' 
This  .simple  scheme  heljis  keep  context  switch  overhead  low. 
because  the  decision  to  switch  or  not  can  be  made  in  a  single 
cycle. 

Onr  multiple  context  scheme  is  evaluated  using  multipro¬ 
cessor  memory-reference  traces  obtained  from  three  applica¬ 
tions  [l.?.16.-0j.  The  results  indicate  that  multiple  contexts 
can  achieve  substantial  gains  in  processor  utilization.  In  some 
ca.ses  processor  utilization  is  increased  by  65‘X  with  two  con¬ 
texts  and  by  lOO'/f  with  four  contexts. 

The  rest  of  the  paper  is  organized  as  follows.  The  next 
section  presents  the  architecture  and  simulator  used  in  this 
study.  We  also  introduce  the  applications  and  the  method 
employed  to  gather  the  reference  traces.  Section  3  gives  gen¬ 
eral  results  for  the  three  applications.  After  that  we  present 
a  number  of  issues  concerning  multiple  contexts.  This  section 
also  gives  the  results  of  the  simulations.  Finally,  we  have  the 

related  work,  discussion  and  conclusion  sections. 

s 

r 

2  Architectural  Assumptions 
and  Simulation  Environment 

In  this  section,  we  discuss  the  architectural  assumptions  that 
we  make  and  describe  the  simulat  ^  environment  that  we 
used  to  obtain  out  results.  We  also  describe  the  applications 
used  in  this  study  and  the  performance  metric  emploved  to 
evaluate  the  multiple  context  scheme.  * 

2.1  Base  Architecture  and  Simulator 

Figure  1  shows  the  basic  architecture  that  we  assume  in  this 
paper.  The  architecture  consists  of  several  nodes  linked  to¬ 
gether  by  an  interconnection  network.  Each  node  has  a  pro¬ 
cessor,  a  physical  cache,  and  its  share  of  the  global  memory. 
It  i.s  coiiiiecied  to  the  network  tlirotigli  tlie  directory  (DIR) 
and  network  interface  (N.I.).  The  processors  may  have  one 
or  more  contexts.  The  caches  are  kept  consistent  using  a 
directory-based  cache  colierence  protocol  a«  discussed  in  [l]. 
We  study  the  performance  a.s  a  fiinciion  of  several  parameters 
such  as  the  iiiiinber  of  contexts,  the  context  switch  overhead, 
the  latency  of  the  network,  and  so  on.  Performance  results 
as  a  function  of  the  above  parameters  are  given  in  Section  4. 

'The  waicIkIo)^  runnier  is  iniroflined  to  prevent  one  coniext 
from  iKigcing  A  p.xriiriilAi  processor.  Tliis  ensures  ihai  no  roniexi 
nuis  for  longer  Ilian  lOUO  rydes  ai  a  nine.  preieiiiiiiR  siarvaii,>ii 
.ni«l  dearllocks. 
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Fi"uip  1:  Arcliii'-fi Ural  mode 


We  ii-e  a  I rare-<lri\ eii  simulator,  wriiieii  hy  Truman  .loe 
al  Stanford,  that  ettiiilate'-  the  above  archtlectnre  to  evaltiate 
tlie  elferttveness  of  ttiulttjtle  rotttexts.  In  the  Mttsle  context 
per  processor  case,  the  stmnlator  works  as  follows  Before 
starttni^  the  sittittlal loti.  we  ftrst  dtvirle  the  tnlerleaved  refer- 
etice  streant  setierated  by  the  tracitts  program  ttito  separate 
streams  for  tndividtial  processors.  Then,  otie  reference  stream 
is  assigned  to  each  of  tlie  processors  At  every  simulated  clock 
c'cle.  eacli  active  processor  rearls  tlie  ttext  reference  front  its 
associated  reference  stream.  If  the  reference  hits  m  the  caclie^ 
the  processor  remains  active  and  will  issue  another  reference 
from  the  stream  on  the  next  clock  tick.  However,  if  .t  misses 
or  a  write  to  read-shared  data  occurs,  it  context  switches. 
The  cache  sends  a  request  over  the  network  to  fetch  the  miss¬ 
ing  line  and/or  update  the  state  of  the  other  cache*  in  the 
system.  During  the  period  of  time  that  the  cache  request  is 
waiting  to  be  satisfied,  the  processor  remains  in  a  suspended 
state  and  doe.s  not  generate  anv  more  references. 

In  case  of  multiple  contexts  per  processor,  we  have  multl^ 
pie  memory  reference  streams  associated  with  each  processor 
—  one  for  each  context.  At  any  given  time  onl>  one  of  these 
contexts  is  active  and  the  memory  references  come  from  that 
stream.  However,  when  the  active  context  enters  the  sus¬ 
pended  state  due  to  a  cache  miss  or  a  write  hit  on  read-shared 
data,  a  context  swiicii  occurs.  The  processor  stays  idle  for 
the  time  required  to  perform  the  context  switch,  .\fter  that, 
memory  references  are  issued  from  the  newly  activated  con¬ 
text.  If  more  than  one  context  is  ready  when  the  active  con¬ 
text  blocks,  a  round-robin  scheduling  scheme  decides  which 
context  is  to  be  activated  next. 

The  simulator  that  we  use  is  quite  detailed  in  that  it  models 
contention  for  the  memory  modules,  for  the  bus  on  which 
the  memory  modules  reside,  for  the  directory  associated  with 
each  node,  and  for  ilie  interconnection  network.  It  is  also 
[lossible  to  varv  the  delays  associated  with  each  of  the  above 
■nodules.  We  note  that  the  interconnectioti  network  assumed 
in  our  .simulations  is  a  crossbar  switch,  but  it  could  be  any 
point-to-point  network  (e.g..  grid  [ig].  butterfly  [?],  omega 
[l>])  depending  on  the  number  of  processors  we  wished  to 
interconnect.  For  the  default  |iarameters  that  we  used  (shown 
in  Table  1 1.  a  remote  read  takes  J7  cycles  and  a  remote  write 
takes  1*1  cycles  with  no  contention.  The  local  operations  take 
It'  and  I  f  cvcies  respectively.  With  contention  these  iiumliers 
can  grow  to  as  large  as  llill  cycles  In  our  siiniilalioiis. 

The  simulator  is  driven  by  multiprocessor  memory  refer¬ 
ence  traces.  .Since  the  traces  include  10  reference  streams,  we 
are  limited  to  four  processors  if  we  wis|i  to  explore  four  coii- 

■'Fur  wrii^s.  lbs  lorainni  has  li>  riwneil  in  adrlition  ttj  l»ettig 
present  in  the  rarlie 
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Direriorv  Lookup 
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Table  T  Default  Parameters  for  Smuilattjr 


texts  per  luoce-sor  For  runs  with  fewer  than  lour  rouiexts 
oiilv  some  of  the  reference  streams  were  used  \\e  model  tlie 
scaling  of  the  machine  archiiectiire  lo  a  larger  number  of  pro¬ 
cessors  bt  increasing  the  latency  in  the  underlying  network 
(see  Section  We  also  vary  the  context  switch  overhead 

and  the  number  of  contexts  per  jirocessor.  Section  4  will 
present  the  issues  involved  and  tlie  results  obtained 

One  inaccuracy  in  our  simulator  is  tliat  we  assume  an  in- 
fiiiiie  cache  for  each  processor.  Thus,  we  do  nol  model  the 
iiilerference  in  the  caches  when  there  are  multiple  contexts 
per  processor.  It  is  nol  clear,  liiough.  whether  the  sharing 
of  caches  is  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage.  If  llie  caciies 
are  small,  interference  might  be  a  serious  problem.  With 
fairly  large  caches,  however,  the  pre-fetch  acliiesed  by  con¬ 
texts  working  on  the  same  shared  data  could  actuallv  be 
beneficial  *  The  caches  in  the  architecture  presented  here 
are  expected  to  be  large  as  they  serve  as  the  main  source  of 
remote  code  and  data. 


2.2  Traces  and  Applications 

The  multiprocessor  traces  used  in  our  simulations  were  gath¬ 
ered  on  a  \'AX  (f-foU.  using  a  combined  hardware/software 
*cheme  [5].  Basically,  the  tracing  works  as  follows.  We 
spawn  4^  many  proces.ses  as  the  application  desires  under 
the  control  of  a  master  process.  The  master  process  then 
single  steps  the  application  processes  in  a  round-robin  man¬ 
ner.  .After  each  step,  it  records  all  references  made  by  the 
application  processes.  For  each  reference,  the  number  of  the 
processor  producing  it.  the  address  of  the  reference  and  its 
type  (read/write/ifetch)  are  recorded.  The  traces  that  we  use 
correspond  to  16-processor  runs. 

The  traces  used  were  obtained  from  three  appheations:  Lo- 
cusRoute.  .MP3D  and  P-Thor.  LocusRoute  [16. IT]  is  ^stan¬ 
dard  cell  global  router.  While  the  tasks  spawned  by  it  are 
quite  coarse  in  granularity  (each  may  execute  around  100.000 
instructions),  its  central  data  structure  (a  global  cost  array) 
is  shared  at  a  fine  granularity.  MP3D  [13]  is  a  3-dimeiisional 
particle  simulator  that  determines  the  shock  waves  generated 
by  a  body  flying  at  high  speed  in  the  upper  atmosphere.  It 
tises  distributed  loops  for  parallelization  (each  loop  executes 
around  .’oO  instructions)  and  it  is  a  typical  example  of  par¬ 
allel  scieiilihc  code.  P-Thor  [jO]  is  a  parallel  logic  simulator 
that  uses  the  C'liandy-Misra  dislrilniied  simulation  algorithm. 
Each  parallel  siibiask  (a  component  evaluation)  in  P-Thor 
lakes  aliont  3il(i  iiisl ructions  lo  execute. 

’We  are  winking  on  an  a  new  vei-siun  of  tlie  sinuilaior  lliai  will 
remove  tliis  rest  fiction. 

*Nole  iliat  in  onr  execuiion  model,  several  processes  from  the 
.»OTn«  application  are  using  the  multiple coiiiexls.  Thus  (lie  aiuounl 
of  shared  flaia  can  be  signiliraiil . 


2.3  Performance  Measure 

rii*' mam  liiiin- of  merit  h.-ihI  in  i  valiialin::  miili  i|>le  r<>iiieM‘- 
III  llii-  |i.i|ii  I  i-  i/'i.  Ki/iy.  1  liiv  I-  ilefiiied  a^  llie 

immliei  ol  r'cles  x|>eiil  iloiiie  ii'efiil  work  over  llie  lolal  iiiim- 
Iw  i  of  rvrlev  Of  roiiiM  .  tlie  maMiiiiim  i'  one  refereme  pi-r 
|>lorev>or  per  cycle  foi  lull'/  elliciencv.  T  lie  more  time  ilie 
I’roce^'or'  xpemi  itlle,  waiiiim  for  leinoie  read-  and  write-, 
t  lie  lower  tlie  overall  pioie— or  etficienn  In  onr  -iiliulatioii-. 
we  ran  l  lie  -v-i em  (oi  a  t ot al  of  MMi.UUM  clock  r  \  <  |es  and  t  lien 
•  oiinied  tlie  niimln  i  ol  memoit  releience-  (on-nmed  from  tlie 
trace-  to  set  tlie  efficieiicv. 

3  General  Results 

In  till-  -ectioii  we  present  -ome  general  re-ults  obtained  witli 
the  -iniiilaioi.  Tlie-e  result-  sive  an  overall  idea  of  the  differ¬ 
ence-  ill  behavior  of  the  three  applications.  Thev  al-o  sliow 
the  effect  of  increa-ms  the  -witch  latency  on  the  read  and 
write  latenfie.s  seen  by  the  proce-sor.-.  Tlie  number.-  are  for 
a  -1-proce— or  system  with  one  context  per  processor.  Tlie 
table-  below  sive  data  about  the  run  lenfith-  and  latencies 
for  the  three  applications  Run  ieiisth  is  dehned  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  simulator  cvcles  between  each  cache  iiii-s.'  Read  and 
write  latencies  are  the  number  of  cycles  retpiired  to  satisfy 
the  cache  mi-s. 


ph’.  due  to  a  few  verv  Ions  runs  tin  aveiaS"-  aie  lush  even 
thoiish  the  median  value-  are  miirh  lower 

MPfl)  ha-  the  sliorie>.r  riin-lerisl  li  and  loiise^r  laienen- 
There  i-  a  lot  of  filobal  data  irallic  in  MI' ill  and  ihi-  h  ad- 
lo  frequent  mi— e-.  i.e  short  run  length-  Locn-Roiite  on 
the  otlier  hand  ha-  very  long  rnn-lenullis  The  latte  -m 
of  the  ta-ks  and  their  relative  independence  allow-  for  large 
portions  of  code  that  execute  out  of  the  carle-  wiihoiit  anv 
1111— es.  The  latencies  are  close  to  the  miiiimiim  experied  for 
this  architect  II  re  P-Thor  is  somewhere  in  between  tie  otle.-r 
two  alM’lications. 

.A-  the  switch  latency  increases,  the  read  ami  write  laten¬ 
cies  trow  as  well.  Read-  are  affected  more  beran-e  ihey 
rerpiire  a  two-way  transaction  and  -o  the  liicher  laiencv  i- 
incurred  twice.  Run  lengths  should  be  unaffected  bv  the  in¬ 
creased  latency,  but  in  fact  we  do  -ee  a  slight  decrea-e  in 
run  lengths  as  (he  swiicli  laieiicy  increases.  Thi-  i-  proba- 
lily  due  to  a  cold-start  effect  of  the  caches.  Run-lengths  near 
the  beginning  of  the  reference  stream-  are  shorter  on  at  erage, 
because  more  caclie  misses  are  incurred. 

4  Issues  and  Results 

We  wish  to  explore  several  questions  concerning  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  multiple  contexts: 


Results  for  switch  latencies  of  1*  and  16  cycles  are  presented. 
-A  switch  latency  of  only  two  cycle-  is  clo-e  to  tlie  minimum 
that  can  be  achieved  with  any  type  of  network.  The  switch 
latency  of  16  represents  the  latencies  that  might  be  expected 
in  a  larger  multiprocessor  with  many  more  nodes. 
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Table  2:  General  application  results  with  switch  latency 
of  2  cycles 
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Table  3:  General  application  results  with  .switch  latency 
of  10  cycles 

Both  average  and  median  values  are  given  to  convey  more 
inforiiiaiioii  concerning  the  distribution  of  the  run-lengths 
ami  latencies  .Median  values  are  more  representative  in  cliar- 
acieriziiig  the  typical  run-length.  In  Locu-Route.  for  exam- 

'bolli  h^re  and  in  (lie  rest  of  the  pafrer.  I^.v  racht  ntiss  we  ar- 
tualfv  mean  referenres  that  can  nol  I.e  -atisfiecl  b.v  the  cache  alone 
anti  iieetl  It.  acre—  the  meint.r.v.  or  llie  iielwtiik.  or  Inilh.  1  hese  in- 
rliitle  rejmlar  cache  nii— e-  but  also  wriie-liils  lo  read-shared  data. 
In  llie  laiier  ca-e.  the  iieiwt.rk  neetK  lo  l.e  acre— etj  it.  iiivalitlate 
that  lt.catit.il  fr..in  oilier  racht-s  ami  1..  gam  t.iviier-liip  ..f  that  cache 
hue. 


a  How  manv  contexts  are  required  to  achieve  good  pro¬ 
cessor  utilization? 

a  How  does  the  context  switch  overhead  affect  the  per¬ 
formance? 

a  Wliai  is  tlie  effect  of  increa-sing  the  switch  latency? 
a  When  to  switch  contexts? 

^  a  H^v  much  does  the  performance  vary  with  application? 

M' 

This  -section  explores  all  of  these  issues  and  presents  results. 
We  show  graphs  of  processor  efficiency.  In  each  graph,  we  ate 
plotting  the  number  of  active  cycles  over  the  total  number  of 
c.vcies  against  the  switch  latency  of  the  architecture.  We  show- 
efficiencies  for  one.  two  and  four  contexts.  Different  context 
switch  overheads  are  presented  on  different  graphs.  Figures 
2-4  show  results  for  MP3D,  Figures  5-7  give  results  for  P- 
Thor  and  Figures  8-10  show  results  for  LocusRoute.  . 


4.1  Number  of  Contexts 

Depending  on  the  single  context  processor  efficiency,  it  may 
or  may  not  be  worthwhile  lo  use  two.  four  or  more  contexts. 
Note  that  the  single-processor  efficiency  is  ba-sically  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  cache  miss  rate  and  the  read  and  write  latency  for 
the  architecture.  For  LociisRoule  (Figures  8-10)  the  proces¬ 
sor  efficiency  is  already  very  high  (about  90'/  )  with  a  single 
context  and  little  performance  can  be  gained  by  adding  mote 
contexts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  context  switch  overhead 
is  high,  four  coiiiexls  do  worse  than  one  (Figure  HD.  .MP3D 
on  the  other  hand  (Figure  2).  has  single  context  performance 
near  -SO'/  and  acliieves  siil>siantial  gains  with  more  contexts 
(efficiency  is  77'/  with  2.  94'/  with  4). 

As  expected,  l  lie  graplis  show  diminishing  marginal  returns 
a.s  (he  number  of  coniexis  is  iiicrea.sed  (.see  figure  5  for  ex¬ 
ample).  In  every  case  going  from  one  io  two  contexts  vields  a 
greater  benefit  than  going  from  two  to  four  contexts.  .A  small 
iiiimlx'r  of  contexts  i-  al-o  preferable  because  it  allows  simpler 
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Figure  9:  LocusRoute:  Context  Switch  Overhead  4  Cy¬ 
cles 


Switch  Latsncy  (but  cydst) 


Figure  10  Locu'-Roiiie;  Context  Switch  Oterhead  10 
( 'yclf-s 


liarclwar'-  W'll  li  n  lai;;'  r.iiiiiiil>'  r  of  '  oiitcxiv,  a  |i>  iiali '  ui  I  li' 
ryrlc  imit-  of  llii-  sir  oi  an  in' rca'-c  in  roiii'  X!  ‘■wiirli 

ovi  rliead  ma  t  l>f-  iii'-^  Malili  AKo.  a  larci  iiiiiiih'  i  of  f  onlexl- 
re<|iiir<-  a  larn'-  nninln  r  of  iiioo-- Manv  a|>|i|i‘  alinn-  ina' 
nol  lie  atilc  to  >.ii|>|iori  ‘■ucli  a  larue  lumdier  of  |irore<.-<  <. 

4.2  Context  Switch  Overhead 

Tlie  foiilexi  swilrl)  overhead  dejieiKl''  on  the  niindier  of  ron- 
lexls  kei't  III  hardware,  the  amount  of  Mate  kept  fur  eai  h 
context,  and  the  amonni  of  hardware  dedicated  to  context 
>wilchinR.  We  explore  context  switch  overh*  ail- of  1  4  and 
10  cycles.  A  -iiiRle  cycle  overhead  can  he  achieved  by  ke>-p- 
iriR  multiple  copies  of  the  pipeline  reRisiers  and  beiwR  able 
to  swaji  in  the  wdiole  stale  in  a  .sinRle  cycle If  llie  pipeline 
has  to  be  drained  and  filled,  a  4-cycle  overhead  i-  rea.-onal.le 
Both  of  these  options  reijnire  rnnliiple  reRister  bank-,  one  (or 
eacli  context.  If  we  want  to  load  and  store  tlie  registers  to 
some  fast  local  meniort  .  we  have  to  allow  at  least  10  cycle- 
It  is  clear  that  the  hardware  is  more  complex  if  we  rei|uire  the 
context  switch  to  be  faster.  Of  course,  beyond  some  oterhead 
value,  multiple  contexts  do  not  help  any  more,  since  a  long 
latency  operation  will  complete  before  the  context  switch  is 
achieved. 

■As  expected,  the  results  sliow  that  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  context  switcli  overhead  reduces  the  benefit  achieved  by 
having  multiple  contexts.  Note  that  the  single  context  grapli 
line  is  identical  for  various  context  switch  overheads  (see  Fig¬ 
ures  2-4  for  examplel.  since  there  is  no  context  switching  in 
that  case.  When  the  context  switch  overhead  is  10.  none  of 
the  programs  are  gaining  much  processor  efficiency  with  in¬ 
creased  contexts.  i\IP.3D  achieves  a  12'.^  increase  in  efficiency 
with  4  contexts  (Figure  4).  P-Tlior  gains  only  5'/  (Figure  T) 
and  LocusRoute  actually  looses  12‘/  (Figure  10}.  For  mul- 
ti1)le  cojjfexis  to  be  useful,  the  context  switch  overhead  will 
have  toiit  kept  low.  preferably  on  the  order  of  a  few  cycles. 

4.3  Latency 

The  amount  of  latency  incurred  in  remote  operations  is  im¬ 
portant  for  the  effectiveness  of  processors  with  multiple  con¬ 
texts.  With  very  low  latencies,  context  switch  overhead  may 
be  too  large  to  allow  multiple  contexts  to  achieve  any  per¬ 
formance  gain.  -As  the  latency  increases,  the  single  context 
processors  do  increasingly  poorly  because  more  and  more  pro- 
ces.sor  time  is  spent  idle.  This  is  where  multiple  contexts  can 
help.  As  seen  in  Figures  5-7,  the  relative  value  of  multiple 
contexts  increases  as  the  latency  increases.  In  other  words, 
a  processor  with  multiple  contexts  will  suffer  less  efficiency 
degradation  due  to  high  latencies  than  a  single  context  pro¬ 
cessor. 

One  reason  for  varying  switch  latency  in  our  evaluation  of 
multiple  contexts  is  to  exi'lore  different  types  of  archileclnres. 
A  grid  network,  foi  example,  is  expected  to  have  a  much 
larger  latency  than  a  rro-sliar  switch.  At  the  same  time  the 
higher  latencies  ran  correspond  to  larger  nni  In  processors.  .\s 
more  processors  are  ailded  to  a  p.irallel  inacliine.  the  latencies 
increase  due  lo  deeper  networks  or  more  complex  switches. 
Larger  latencies  present  a  greater  opportunity  for  mnllii'le 
contexts,  because  the  single  context  efficiency  is  lower.  .Al 
the  same  time  we  note  that  it  is  still  possible  to  achieve  very 
high  efficiencies  with  just  a  few  contexts.  For  example,  with 

*■  .Alif-manv^ly  nuiliiplexors  couKI  Or  u-rri  (..  -«ttch  briurrn 
lliu}fif>|r  piprjiiir  -r,llr  (-..(iirs. 


5  Related  Work 


H  -wilrli  laii  iirv  ol  li’  ryrlc"..  laiciicit-s  ale  on  llo-  orili  r  of  Ml 
anil  til  r>  rli  >  foi  ii  rtii>  ami  wrili  -  ri  s|n  rtiM  |i  (-•■t-  Sm  iioii 
tl.  A  ii»-l«'ork  larsi-  riioii;;li  lo  lian-  lliiv  lu'ili  a  laii  nri  loiild 
ivill  Mippori  vi-vcral  liiimli'  il  |i|oi't-"oi''  i  prix <»'Oi  olli- 
ciencifi  stay  lii;;li  for  this  lairnri  (nli'/f  for  K't'X  for 

I’-Tlior  ami  for  Lorii'Uonn- 1  7  lie  [loiiil  is  dial  oven  as 
i!iiillit>rori»sors  siovv  ami  lalt-nni-'  inmasf.  prori-ssors  with 
jiisi  a  few  roniexls  arliiiie  very  srooil  ntilizalion.  • 


4.4  When  to  Switch  Contexts 


Ideally,  one  woiilil  like  lo  swiicli  conle.yK  wlieiiever  die  coii- 
lexi  sw'itcli  overlieail  is  less  ilian  die  laicncv  of  die  operation 
I'ein:  perforttteil.  Of  course  external  operations  tnay  lake 
lonser  or  sliorier  depemling  on  I  lie  congesnon  in  l  lie  ntacliine. 
anil  there  is  no  easy  way  to  predict  how  long  a  titen  operation 
will  lake.  We  thus  choose  the  easiest  context  switch  criterion; 
swiicIi  on  any  operation  that  reipiires  a  main  iiieinorv  access, 
either  in  the  same  cluster  or  remotely,  Switchiiic  only  on 
ifinolf  operations  requires  extra  hardware,  but  is  a  feasible 
alieriiative  if  context  switch  overhead  is  relatively  hish.  If  a 
context  switch  takes  10  cycles,  and  local  operations  also  take 
on  the  order  of  10  cycles  to  complete,  it  does  not  make  sense 
to  initiate  a  context  switch  on  every  local  operation. 


Two  of  the  applications  had  frequent  memorv  accesses,  but 
LcicusRoute  processes  had  long  streaks  of  executing  out  of 
the  cache.  In  order  to  prevent  one  context  from  hogging  a 
particular  processor  we  introduce  a  watchdog  counter  that 
pre-empts  the  current  context  after  KIHO  cycles.  This  ensures 
that  no  context  tuns  for  longer  than  lOiid  cycles  at  a  lime, 
thus  allowing  all  contexts  on  a  particular  processor  to  make 
progress. 


4.5  Applications 


The  three  applications  exhibited  very  different  behavior.  Lo- 
cusRoule  and  P-Thor  have  relatively  little  global  traffic, 
whereas  MPID  lia.s  a  lot.  While  1  SVf  of  LocusRoute  instruc¬ 
tions  cau.se  references  to  shared  data,  this  number  is  close  to 
]2'/i  for  MP3D.  This  explains  why  the  run-lengths  presented 
in  Section  3  are  so  different  for  the  three  applications.  At  the 
same  time  LocusRoute  has  very  good  caching  behavior  and 
tery  little  interference  between  processes.  Thus  LocusRoute 
achieves  very  high  efficiencies  (around  90V5 ).  even  with  sin¬ 
gle  context  processors  (see  Figures  (1-10).  \ery  little  can  be 
gained  by  adding  extra  contexts. 

P-Thor  achieves  50-70'/  utilization  with  single  contexts 
(see  Figures  5-7).  This  can  be  boosted  effectively  by  adding 
more  contexts.  Not  only  is  efficiency  increa.sed  as  more  con¬ 
texts  are  added,  but  the  processors  also  become  more  immune 
to  the  effect  of  high  latency  operations.  This  is  seen  by  the 
sjireadiiig  of  the  curves  as  ilie  latency  iiicrea.ses, 

.MP3D  has  a  large  amount  of  global  traffic.  When  the 
-wiicli  laieiiri  increases,  the  switch  becomes  the  bottleneck 
ami  It  limits  the  gains  achieved  bv  multiple  contexts.  VN'hile 
some  performance  gain  is  achieved,  llie  relative  benelil  of 
iiiuliipl<-  roniexis  is  greater  for  lower  latencies.  Note  how  the 
ililfereni  context  lines  converge  as  the  switch  latency  iiicrea.ses 
ill  Figures  .*  and  3. 


The  ifica  of  iiiiillipl'-  hardwar*-  roiii'  Xis  per  pro'<--sor  in  iis.-|f 
is  not  new.  in  this  serlion  we  ilisciiss  how  oiir  ap(iioach  dill.-f- 
from  eailier  proposals  and  pres.-iil  some  advaniag's  and  di  — 
ailvaiilag»-s.  We  begin  with  the  .Alio  persona)  compiiier  from 
-Xerox  [.M]  which  jirovided  multiple  haidware  mierorode. level 
contexts,  allowing  1  he  ( 'PI  to  be  shared  bet  ween  i  he  itisi  ruc¬ 
tion  set  interpreter  and  the  I/O  devices.  The  contexts  were 
statically  assigned  lo  devices  and  were  not  available  to  gen¬ 
eral  user  firocesses.  The  aim  of  the  multiple  contexts  was  to 
make  the  power  of  the  processor  readily  available  for  tune 
critical  I/O  processing,  a  task  that  is  frei|iienllv  <le|egaied  to 
separate  proce.ssors  in  more  recent  designs  I'nlike  our  moti¬ 
vation.  the  issue  wa.s  not  to  hide  memory  latency  from  a  verv 
fast  processor. 

The  HEP  multiprocessor  from  Denelcor  [l‘i]  aKo  proi  ided 
miiiiipie  hardware  coiilexls  per  processor.  I'nlike  the  .Alio, 
the  contexts  were  available  lo  arbitrary  user  procesc.es  The 
processes  shared  a  large  set  of  registers  and  on  each  cycle  an 
instruction  from  a  different  process  was  executed  .A  mini¬ 
mum  of  8  activt  processes  (those  processes  that  are  not  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  memory  reference  lo  complete)  were  needed  to  keep 
the  execution  pipeline  full.  The  HEP  machine  tolerated  mem¬ 
ory  latency  well,  but  its  main  drawback  was  that  a  single 
process  could  get  at  most  1/8  of  tlie  pipelined  processor.  In 
order  lo  keep  the  pipeline  full,  a  large  number  of  processes 
were  needed.  This  is  in  stark  contrast  lo  modern  pipelined 
processors  [6.H]  where  a  single  process  almost  fully  utilizes 
the  pipelined  processor.  .Xow  the  HEP  scheme  would  not  be 
a  problem  if  all  applications  could  be  split  into  an  arbitrarily 
large  number  of  processes.  However,  this  is  often  not  possible 
in  practice  as  there  may  not  be  enough  intrinsic  parallelism 
ill  (lie  application  [7],  or  because  doing  so  greatly  increases 
iKe  amount  of  overhead. 

More  recently,  lannucci  [ll]  has  proposed  using  multi¬ 
ple  contexts  for  his  hybrid  daia-flow/von  Neumann  machine. 
Each  processor  consists  of  a  hardware  queue  of  enabled  con. 
ttnuations.  The  continuations  are  very  small  in  size  Icontain- 
ing  just  the  program  counter  and  the  frame  ba.se-registerl. 
and  the  hardware  can  switch  between  them  in  a  single  cycle. 
However,  to  make  this  single  cycle  switch  possible,  processor 
registers  are  not  saved  on  a  context  switch.  Consequently, 
the  software  is  structured  so  that  it  does  not  rely  op  reg¬ 
isters  being  valid  between  potential  context  switch  points. 
The  switch  points  are  synchronizing  references,  where  a  read 
lo  a  location  tagged  empty  results  in  that  continuation  being 
suspended.  In  our  view,  the  disadvantages  of  laiinucci’s  ap¬ 
proach  are  the  following.  First,  processes  can  not  make  full 
use  of  the  register  sets,  given  that  the  riiii-Ieiigl Its  (the  num¬ 
ber  of  instructions  executed  between  switch  poiiusl  are  very 
small  [ll]  and  registers  are  not  preserved  in  between  Me 
believe  that  extensive  use  of  registers  is  absolutely  critical  to 
the  performance  of  modern  processors  {(ij.  becoiul.  .i  proces- 
sor  that  supports  a  large  uiimber  of  conliiiiialioiis  (coiitexisl 
in  hardware,  keeps  track  of  which  ones  are  enabled  and  ii'es 
a  complex  criterion  for  deciding  which  continuation  lo  i>.-iie 
the  next  iiislriiclion  from  [l.’j.  is  very  complicated  We  be¬ 
lieve  such  a  processor  will  have  a  significantly  more  complex 
pipeline  and  miicli  larger  area  than  a  simple  RISC'  proces¬ 
sor.  Consequently,  the  cycle  lime  of  such  a  machine  would  be 
slower  than  that  of  modern  RISC  processors.  Thiis'the  h'- 
brid  machine  has  to  make  up  the  large  factor  i  hat  it  lo'es  oi er 
con  vent  ton  a  I  microprocessors,  before  it  becomes  rompelilive 
On  the  other  hand,  the  scheme  that  we  propose  does  not  lose 
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iiii\ I  liiiiv,  OMT  iiKKlcrn  IUS('  |iKKe-v)rs.  In  fart,  il  i-  powilile 
1o  lake  iiiiiliiple  roinnieiciallx  available  ItlSi'  i>rores>.or  <hit» 
(e.;;..  Moioiola  ssooii  prorc^-oi  and  rarlie  rliip'l  and  conned 
Uiein  >o  a-  u>  >iiMulale  Miiilli|ile  conuxi'. 

We  now  ron>iider  llie  MASA  arcliilectiire  pro|>0'e<l  liv  Bert 
Halsiead  [x]  In  lids  arcliiled me  each  piocev>-or  liaj.  a  fixed 
nmnlier  of  hardware  lnii  /ifiiiiev.  Each  task  frame  is  capahle 
of  siorinc  a  romplele  process  coniexl  and  consists 'of  a  set 
of  auxiliary  reuisters  (like  the  prosrain  counter  I  and  a  set  of 
general  pnr|>i>se  renisteis.  Since  the  niimher  of  piocesses  may 
exceeil  the  tininher  of  la'k  frames,  the  (irocess  contexts  are 
allowed  to  oxerflow  into  memory.  On  each  cycle,  a  context 
in  the  <n<ih/idor  irodi/ state  max  issue  an  itistrnction.  lloxx’- 
ever.  once  a  (irocess  issues  an  instruction,  it  can  not  issue 
another  instruction  until  the  previous  instruction  lia<  corn- 
[ileted.  Thus,  in  its  current  form,  a  (irocess  on  M.ASA  can 
pet  only  I/-!  (inverse  of  (ii[ieline  depth)  of  the  (lipeliiied  (iro- 
cessor  s  performance.  .As  discussed  above  for  HEJ^.  this  is  a 
major  tlraxvback.  Halstead  and  prottp  recopnize  il  [k]  and  are 
ex(ilorin.p  ways  to  remove  this  restriction. 

We  noxv  discus.s  a  more  subtle  but  fundamental  difference 
lieixveen  the  lannucci  aiul  Halstead  schemes  and  our  .scheme. 

In  our  scheme,  the  sole  purpose  of  the  multiple  hardware 
contexts  is  to  mitieaie  the  nepatix  e  effects  of  memory  latency. 
The  number  of  hardware  contexts  needed  for  a  particular  ma¬ 
chine  is  fixed  and  rlepends  mainly  on  the  expected  cache  hit 
ratio  and  the  memory  latency  for  that  architecture.  In  the 
lannucci  and  Halstead  schemes,  the  context  mechanism  is  in¬ 
stead  made  to  .serve  two  ptirpo.ses  at  the  .same  time.  It  is 
used  to  mask  memory  latency  as  in  our  scheme,  but  it  is  also 
used  as  a  hardware  task  queue.  Thus  when  a  parallel  subtask 
is  created,  it  manifests  itself  as  a  nexv  context  that  is  then 
managed  and  scheduled  by  the  hardxvare.  Since  the  number 
of  parallel  subtasks  can  be  arbitrarily  large,  mechanisms  are^ 
needed  and  provided  to  handle  overfloxv  of  contexts.  Also,  the"^ 
number  of  contexts  that  are  needed  is  large.  In  our  scheme, 
the  issue  of  subiask  management  is  completely  separated  and 
is  handled  in  software.  This  permits  great  flexibility,  includ¬ 
ing  the  possibility  to  schedule  tasks  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  lannucci  and  Halstead  proposals,  if  a  particular  appli¬ 
cation  so  xvarrants."  Thus  instead  of  using  full/empty  bits 
and  hardxvare  queuing  in  I-structure  memory  [10].  we  may 
simulate  full/empty  bits  in  software  and  switch  to  a  different 
subtask  if  a  piece  of  data  is  not  ready.  It  i.s  not  obvious  which 
scheme  works  better.  We  will  be  able  to  tell  only  when  such 
machines  actually  get  built. 

6  Discussion 

This  section  contains  the  discussion  of  several  to()ics  that  re¬ 
late  to  the  evaluation  of  multiple  contexts  a.s  presented  in  this 
(laper. 

One  <|iiestion  that  xx'e  must  a.sk  is.  xvhat  are  the  real  ad¬ 
vantages  of  having  multiple  contexts?  Since  (irocessors  are 
cheap,  xvhy  not  simply  have  a  larger  number  of  processors 
Ml  the  multiprocessor?  The  fallacy  in  this  argument  is  that, 
xvhile  f  'Pl'  chips  (e.g,.  .MCOgO.lO  chips)  are  relatively  cheap,  a 
fast  ptoce-sor  is  not  —  a  fast  processor  noxvadays  has  a  large 
ainount  of  cache  built  out  of  expensive  and  fast  SRAMs;  in 
addition,  there  are  expensive  functional  units  such  as  floating 

tMich  iix»rrflo«  and  nnderffoxv  nperaiioiis  are  quite  e.xpensive. 
atnl  care  iniisi  be  laken  lo  minimize  iheiii. 

"We  Mould  normally  rx(>eri  iliere  to  be  soiii'  sort  of  a  dis- 
Iribinefl  la-k  C|ueiie  lo  baiulle  I  he  scjierluling  subiaslis. 


(•oint  ALl  s.  Furl herinore.  l  arh  new  processor  needs  an  extra 
(>orl  lo  the  iieixvork.  or  U>  the  |)i)s  that  it  is  plareil  on  I  he 
extra  (loil  incieases  the  de|>ili  of  the  network,  or  the  loading 
on  the  bus.  thu'  incteasing  the  latency.  Several  roniexls  per 
(irocessor  can  share  these  expensive  resources,  thus  making 
more  efficient  iise  of  I  hem. 

Another  question  that  arises  is  liow  Ihe  multifile  contexts 
slioiihl  be  implcnienled.  The  multifile  contexts  do  not  neces. 
sarily  have  to  be  implemented  on  a  single  chi(>  In  the  case 
vx’here  the  size  of  each  processing  node  is  small  on  the  order 
of  a  feiv  chips  [;i].  we  need  lo  have  several  coiilexis  on  a  sin¬ 
gle  chip  using  duiilicated  register  sets.  Hoxvevei.  having  to 
design  a  sfiecial  [irocessor  for  a  given  architecture  makes  i|,at 
arcliileclure  less  practical.  So  for  larger  processing  nodes,  for 
exam(>le  where  each  processor  occufiies  a  whole  board,  it  max- 
he  quite  feasible  lo  use  separate  processor  chips  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  contexts.  While  simplifying  the  hardware  design  effort, 
this  approach  duplicates  not  just  the  register  set  but  all  of 
the  data  path  and  control  as  well.’ 

There  are  some  sofuvare  issues  to  be  resolved.  In  partic¬ 
ular.  hoxv  do  you  choose  which  processes  to  put  on  a  single 
processor?  Since  the  progress  of  contexts  on  any  one  proces¬ 
sor  is  mutually  exclusive,  the  correct  placement  of  processes 
oil  processors  may  be  important.  If  a  given  program  sec¬ 
tion  requires  several  contexts  lo  be  active  in  order  to  make 
progress,  it  is  best  to  place  these  on  separate  processors. 

7  Conclusions 

In  scalable  multiprocessor  architectures,  processors  xvith  a 
small  fixed  number  of  contexts  can  achieve  substantiaJly 
greaier  efficiencies  than  single  context  processors.  In  some 
c*.ses  efficiencies  increased  6.v‘/  xvith  two  contexts  and  lOO'/t 
vi^lh  foi^i  contexts.  Best  improvements  are  found  in  archi- 
lecturesaoHth  high  latency  operations  and  low  context  switch 
overheads.  Such  high  latency  operations  are  to  be  expected 
in  large-scale  multiprocessors.  Low  context  sxvitch  overheads 
can  be  achieved  by  having  a  small  fixed  number  of  contexts 
in  hardware  and  by  using  a  simple  switch  criterion;  the  cache 
miss. 

One  important  difference  between  our  context  switch 
scheme  and  those  proposed  in  [8.11.19]  is  that  in  our  scheme 
the  context  sxvitch  mechanism  is  separated  from  th^  sub¬ 
task  management  mechanism.  This  makes  for  simpl^  and 
faster  hardware  and  alloxvs  greater  flexibility  and  application- 
dependent  performance  tuning. 

We  are  currently  working  on  more  detailed  simulations,  in¬ 
cluding  Ihe  effects  of  finite  caches  and  cache  contention  xvlien 
a  miss  is  satisfied  from  memory.  We  are  al.so  looking  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  issues  and  details  of  implementing  our  multiple 
context  scheme. 
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Abstract 

High-level  synthesis  is  the  transformation  from  a  behavioral  level  specification  of 
hardware  to  a  register  transfer  level  description,  which  may  be  mapped  to  a  VLSI 
implementation.  The  success  of  high-level  synthesis  systems  is  heavily 
dependent  on  how  effectively  the  behavioral  language  captures  the  ideas  of  the 
designer  in  a  simple  and  understandable  way.  This  paper  describes  HardwareC, 
a  hardware  description  language  that  is  based  on  the  C  programming  language, 
extended  with  notions  of  concurrent  processes,  message  passing,  explicit 
instantiation  of  procedures,  and  templates.  The  language  is  used  by  the 
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1  Introduction 

High-Level  synthesis  is  the  transformation  from  a  behavioral  level  specification 
of  hardware  to  a  register  transfer  level  description,  which  may  then  be  mapped 
to  a  VLSI  implementation.  The  success  of  high-level  synthesis  systems  is  heavily 
dependent  on  how  effectively  the^havioral  language  captures  the  ideas  of  the 
designer  in  a  simple  and  understandable nvay.  This  paper  describes  HardwareC. 
a  behavioral  hardware  description  language  Uiht  is  used  by  the  HERCULES 
High-Level  Synthesis  system  (l,2j. 

The  input  to  HERCULES  consists  of  two  sets  of  specifications  -  a  description 
of  the  functionality  and  a  set  of  design  constraints.  The  functionality  is  described 
in  a  C-based  language  extended  for  hardware  description  called  HardwareC.  The 
design  constraints  specify  the  timing  and  resource  limitations  that  are  imposed 
on  a  given  design.  The  HardwareC  description  is  parsed  and  translated  into 
a  parse  tree  abstraction  called  the  behavioral  intermediate  form,  which  is  the 
basis  for  behavioral  synthesis.  Behavioral  synthesis  performs  transformations 
similar  to  those  found  in  optimising  compilers.  Upon  completion  of  behavioral 
synthesis,  the  optimised  intermediate  form  is  mapped  to  a  register  transfer  level 
implementation. 

2  Motivations 

Many  hardware  description  languages  have  been  proposed  and  used  in  both 
academia  and  in  industry.  Most  hardware  description  languages  are  oriented 
towards  simulation.  As  high-level  synthesis  systems  mature,  a  need  arises  for 
languages  that  aid  not  only  in  the  simulation  of  hardware,  but  also  in  its  design 
as  well. 


Several  criteria  must  be  met  by  a  language  for  hardware  design,  they  are 
described  below. 

1.  Supports  full  spectrum  of  design  styles. 

The  language  should  support  readily  the  varying  spectrum  of  design  styles 
of  the  designei,  ranging  from  a  pure  behavioral  description  that  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  structural  implementation,  to  a  mixture  of  behavior  and 
structure,  to  a  pure  structural  description  of  the  interconnection  and  in¬ 
stantiation  of  hardware  modules. 

This  criterion  is  crucial  in  a  design  environment  since  very  often  the  de¬ 
signer  has  a  particular  structure  in  mind  when  designing  hardware.  This 
partial  structure  should  be  captured  by  the  language,  and  reflected  in 
the  results  of  synthesis.  A  design  often  requires  interfacing  to  an  existing 
hardware  unit,  such  as  an  ALU  or  incrementer.  The  ability  to  interface 
with  external  structure  is  of  utmost  importance  in  automated  synthesis. 

Many  synthesis  systems  and  hardware  description  languages  support  only 
a  specific  design  style,  either  pure  structure  or  pure  behavior.  We  believe 
a  more  effective  approach  to  design  is  to  use  a  flexible  underlying  language 
that  captures  the  essence  of  the  design  from  the  designer,  whether  that 
essence  be  behavioral  or  structural. 

2.  Supports  simulation.  ^ 

The  language  should  support  simulation  order  to  ascertain  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  a  given  description.  As  designs  become  bigger  and  more  complex, 
it  becomes  mote  important  to  be  able  to  simulate  at  all  levels  of  synthesis, 
from  behavioral  to  structural  to  logic  to  gate  level. 

3.  Simple  to  learn  and  use. 

The  language  is  a  tool  that  the  designer  uses  to  capture  and  transform 
abstract  ideas  into  complete  designs.  The  tool  must  therefore  be  simple 
to  learn  and  easy  to  use.  Specifically,  the  language  should  contain  the 
most  basic  constructs  that  are  needed  to  describe  a  design.  Details  such 
as  timing  and  delay  should  be  left  out  of  the  language. 

hardware C  attempts  to  satisfy  the  requirements  stated  above.  As  its  name 
implies,  it  is  based  somewhat  on  the  C  programming  language.  However,  several 
enhancements  are  made  to  increase  the  expressive  power  of  the  language,  as 
well  as  to  facilitate  hardware  description.  The  major  features  of  HardwareC  are 
described  below. 

•  Notions  of  concurrent  processes  and  message  passing, 

•  Templates  that  allow  a  single  description  for  a  group  of  similar  behavior 
(polymorphism).  For  example,  an  adder  template  describes  all  adders  of 
any  given  sixe, 
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•  Instantiation  of  procedures,  similar  to  instantiating  objects  in  object  ori¬ 
ented  languages,  and 

•  Explicit  Input/ Output  commands  that  access  the  ports  of  a  given  model. 

HardwareC  can  be  linked  to  the  THOR  simulation  environment,  which  is 
also  based  on  a  C-like  simulation  language  |4]. 

3  Modeling  Hardware  Behavior 

Hardware  behavior  is  modeled  as  a  collection  of  concurrent  and  interacting  pro¬ 
cesses.  Each  process  consists  of  a  hierarchy  of  procedures,  and  the  processes 
interact  and  synchronize  with  each  other  through  the  use  of  inter.process  com¬ 
munication  mechanisms.  This  model  is  appropriate  since  hardware  modules  are 
allocated  resources  which  continuously  operate  on  a  time  varying  set  of  inputs. 

A  process  upon  completion  will  automatically  restart  execution  with  a  new  set 
of  inputs. 

The  concept  of  processes  and  inter-process  communication  is  powerful  for 
both  hardware  and  software  models.  In  both  domains,  it  allows  the  designer  to: 

1.  Specify  the  parallelism  betv^n  intj^racting  modules  at  a  high  level,  and 

2.  Isolate  the  communication  and  synchronisation  points  between  the  pro¬ 
cesses  in  an  explicit  manner. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  use  of  processes  and  inter-process  communication, 
consider  the  Intel  8251  UART  (Figure  1).  The  UART  is  modeled  as  four  concur¬ 
rently  executing  processes.  The  main  process  accepts  commands  from  the  micro¬ 
processor  and  coordinates  the  execution  of  the  other  processes.  The  transmitter 
process  writes  data  out  on  the  serial  interface,  and  the  two  receiver  processes. 
synchronous.receiver  and  asynchronous.receiver,  reads  data  from  the  serial  in-  4 

terface.  Note  that  the  execution  of  each  process  is  independent  with  respect  to 
each  other,  and  is  synchronized  through  the  use  of  inter-process  communication. 
Inter-process  communication  is  discussed  further  in  Section  12. 

HardwareC  is  a  hardware  description  language  for  synchronous  digital  cir¬ 
cuits.  This  is  a  reflection  of  the  hardware  model  assumed  by  the  HERCULES 
Synthesis  system.  Therefore,  there  is  the  notion  of  a  control  state  that  is  some¬ 
times  used  to  describe  the  language.  A  control  state  is  defined  as  an  interval  of 
time  that  corresponds  to  a  system  clock  cycle  in  a  synchronous  system.  When 
a  particular  operation  is  said  to  take  one  or  more  states,  it  means  that  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  operation  requires  one  or  more  clock  cycles  to  complete  before 
other  operations  that  depend  on  it  can  begin. 

The  HardwareC  language  is  described  in  the  >.'Ctions  that  follow. 
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4.- - 

I  Main  Procass  I  <>— >  aicroprocetsor 

^ - - 

/  I  \ 

/  i  S 

4 - - — ♦- - 4.-.-. — ♦ 

I  Xait  I  I  SyncRcv  I  I  isyncRcv  I 

4. - -+  ♦- - — ♦  4. - 

I 

V  I  I 


Serial  Interface 


Figure  1;  Hardware  model  for  Intel  8251  UART 


4  Program  Structure 

In  HardwartC.  there  are  two  fur^mental  functional  abstraction  mechanisms 
-  process  and  procedure.  A  process  con|ists  of  a  hierarchy  of  procedures,  and 
executes  concurrently  and  independently  with^spect  to  the  other  processes  in 
the  system.  Similarly,  a  procedure  b  also  a  hierarchy  of  procedures.  However, 
a  procedure  executes  whenever  it  is  called  by  another  procedure  or  process.^ 
The  transfer  of  data  to  and  from  a  process  is  accomplished  through  the 
use  of  either  parameters  to  the  process  or  through  message  passing  mechanisms 
(Section  12).  The  transfer  of  data  to  and  from  a  procedure,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
accomplished  solely  through  the  use  of  parameters  to  the  procedure  (Section  11). 
A  procedure  can  neither  return  a  value  as  the  result  of  its  invocation,  nor  use 
message  passing  to  communicate  with  other  procedures.  The  major  differences 
between  a  process  and  a  procedure  are  summarized  below. 

•  Process.  A  process  continuously  operates  on  a  time-varying  set  of  input 
data.  Upon  completion  of  the  last  statement  in  its  body,  a  process  will 
restart  its  execution,  operating  on  a  possibly  different  set  of  inputs.  An 
example  of  the  definition  of  process  procA  is  shown  below.  Note  the  use 
of  the  keyword  process  which  prefixes  the  name  of  the  process. 

process  procA(  a,  b,  c  ) 
in  boolean  a; 
out  boolezoi  5; 


'  No  rtcumve  procedures  ore  allowed 


{ 

} 


inout  boolean  c[2]; 
/•  body  of  piocess  •/ 


•  ProctduTt.  A  procedure  can  either  be  combinational  or  sequential.  de> 
pending  on  whether  the  procedure  requires  any  control  states  to  execute. 
A  sequential  procedure  begins  execution  whenever  it  is  called  by  another 
procedure.  Upon  completion  of  execution,  a  procedure  places  valid  data  on 
its  output  ports,  and  returns  control  to  the  calling  routine.  For  combina¬ 
tional  procedures,  execution  involves  propagating  the  input  data  through 
a  network  of  combinational  operations.  An  example  of  the  definition  of 
procedure  procB  is  shown  below. 

procB(  z,  y,  z) 

in  boolean  z; 
out  boolean  jT, 
inout  boolean  ;f2l; 

{ 

/•  body  of  procedure  ^ 

A  procedure  cannot  be  defined  within  the  body  of  another  procedure. 
This  restriction  follows  the  C  language,  which  disallows  nested  procedural 
definitions.  The  resulting  flattening  of  the  procedural  definition  is  appro¬ 
priate  since  for  hardware  description,  it  is  more  convenient  and  secure  to 
identify  explicitly  all  inputs  and  outputs  to  a  given  procedure.  A  proce¬ 
dure  defined  within  the  scope  of  another  allows  access  to  all  variables  that 
are  defined  within  the  scope  of  its  definition.  As  a  result,  a  procedure's 
boundary  is  not  well  defined  if  nested  procedural  definitions  are  allowed. 

Nested  procedural  definition  is  different  from  nested  procedural  invoca¬ 
tion,  the  latter  of  which  is  both  permitted  and  encouraged.  For  example. 


/• 

•  invalid  procedure 

•  definition 

•/ 

procifa,  b) 


/• 

•  valid  procedure 

•  definition 

•/ 

validprocfx,  y) 
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< 


invalidproc(x.  y) 


> 

iitvalidproc(  — ) 


} 


> 


procA(a,  b) 

{ 

validprocC  ...  ); 

} 


4.1  Statement  Block 

Statement  block,  more  commonly  known  as  compound  statement,  is  used  to 
group  variable  declarations  and  statements  together  so  that  they  are  syntac¬ 
tically  equivalent  to  a  single  statement.  A  statement  can  either  be  a  variable 
assignment,  an  if-then>else  statement,  a  switch  statement,  a  while  statement, 
a  for  statement,  an  input/output  statement,  a  message  passing  primitive,  or  a 
block.  Semi-colons  are  used  as  terminators  to  statements.  A  semicolon  by  itself 
represents  a  null  statement. 

ffarduioreC  supports  two  types,  of  statement  blocks  -  paralUiizable  blocks 
and  serial  blocks.  Parallelisable  oTocks  ^e  encapsulated  using  curly  braces  ({ 
and  }).  whereas  serial  blocks  are  encapsulatedyising  square  brackets  ('  and  'J. 
The  differences  between  the  two  types  are; 

•  Parallelizable  Block  {  }-  The  statements  within  a  parallelizable  block  can 
all  execute  in  parallel,  subject  to  the  data  dependencies  that  exist  between 
the  statements.  For  example, 

{ 

vartaiie.deciaraUons; 

tiaiemeniJ; 

tiaiemeniS; 

} 


means  that  siaiemeniJ  can  be  executed  concurrently  with  statements.  The 
degree  of  parallelism  is  determined  by  the  synthesis  system. 

•  Serial  Block  [  ]  -  The  statements  within  a  serial  block  are  guaranteed  to 
execute  in  serial  order,  starting  from  the  first  statement  in  the  block.  For 
example,  statement]  will  always  execute  before  statements,  regardless  of 
their  data  d,.; pendencies. 
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vanabU.declarattons', 


] 


itatementl; 

Statements-, 


Serial  block  allows  the  designer  the  ability  to  specify  control  dependencies 
between  otherwise  data  independent  statements. 

A  description  written  using  only  serial  blocks  is  always  guaranteed  to  be 
correct  -  that  is,  the  control  dependencies  between  the  statements  are  fully 
described.  However,  the  description  may  not  be  efficient,  since  inter-statement 
parallelism  is  not  exploited.  In  order  to  specify  such  parallelism,  the  designer 
should  use  whenever  possible  parallelisable  blocks  ({  })  in  describing  hardware. 

4.2  Parameter  Classes 

The  parameters  to  processes  and  procedures  are  categorized  into  three  differ¬ 
ent  classes:  in,  out,  and  inout.  Jpput  (in)  parameters  can  only  be  referenced 
within  the  body  of  a  routine:  assignments  to  input  parameters  are  iUegal.  Out¬ 
put  (out)  parameters  can  be  modified  within  tlfe  body  of  a  routine:  references 
to  output  parameters  are  illegal.  Input/output  (inout)  parameters  are  bidirec¬ 
tional  lines  that  can  be  either  referenced  or  assigned.  The  access  protocol  to 
this  bidirectional  line  is  leA  to  the  designer,  and  specified  as  part  of  the  high- 
level  description.  Note  that  an  inout  parameter  is  not  simply  data  that  will 
both  be  read  and  modified  in  the  routine.  It  is  reserved  for  the  description  of 
bidirectional  lines. 

For  example.  Busy  is  an  in  parameter  that  controls  the  access  to  an  inout 
parameter  Data.  AUZerois  an  output  parameter  that  returns  a  flag  on  whether 
Data  is  all  sero. 

process  (es<(  Busy,  Data,  AllZero  ) 
in  boolean  Busy, 
inout  boolean  21a(a[8]; 
out  boolean  AllZero-, 

[ 

uhile  (  Busy  ) 

/•  write  to  Data  •/ 

Data  =  newdata; 
write  Data-, 

AllZero  =  (Data  ==  0); 


1 

J 


Notice  the  use  of  the  serial  block  ([  ])  to  ensure  that  the  write  to  Data  occurs 
after  the  busy  waiting  while  loop,  which  does  not  have  any  data  dependencies 
with  respect  to  the  write. 

4.3  Declare  Before  Use 

Whenever  a  procedure  is  called,  the  arguments  to  the  invocation  are  checked 
for  both  compatibility  in  the  variable  size  and  type,  as  well  as  for  compatibility 
in  the  parameter  classification.  For  instance,  an  input  parameter  cannot  be 
used  as  the  argument  to  a  procedure  call  that  requites  an  output  parameter. 
Similarly,  an  output  parameter  cannot  be  used  as  the  argument  to  a  procedure 
call  that  requires  an  input  parameter.  This  compile  time  consistency  checking 
improves  the  security  of  the  language. 

In  order  to  provide  this  information  to  the  parser,  it  is  necessary  to  declare 
a  procedure  before  it  can  be  called.  The  declaration  of  a  procedure  involves 
specifying: 


2.  Number  and  order  of  parameters  -  only  Boolean  parameters  are  allowed. 


3.  Sues  of  the  parameters  -  the  size  of  a  parameter  can  be  specified  in  terms 
of  a  constant,  or  an  expression  that  evaluates  to  a  constant. 

4.  Classes  of  the  parameters  -  in,  out,  or  inout. 

An  example  of  the  declaration  for  a  procedure  is  shown  below. 

a  define  KAZ  4  / 

declare  exaapleC  a.  b,  c  ) 
in  boolean  a; 
out  boolean  bCHAX]; 
inout  boolean  cLNAX-^I]; 

The  actual  names  of  the  parameters  ate  irrelevant;  they  are  used  only  for 
the  purpose  of  specifying  the  classes  and  sizes  of  the  corresponding  parameters. 

Another  example  is  shown  below. 

declare  surn(  x,  y,  z  ) 
in  boolean  z; 
out  boolean  y[2j; 
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iaout  boolean  z. 


foo{  ...  ) 

{ 

/•  ...  ./ 

svm{  a.  b,  c  ); 

/ - / 


If  the  deciaiation  of  sum  is  not  supplied,  then  the  subsequent  cal]  in  foo 
will  be  invalid.  Similarly,  for  inter-process  communication  through  message 
passing,  it  is  necessary  to  predeclare  a  particular  process  before  sending  or 
receiving  messages  from  it.  The  declaration  for  a  process  is  exactly  similar  to 
the  declaration  for  a  procedure,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  keyword  process 
that  prefixes  the  name.  For  example,  the  declaration  for  a  process  named  foobar 
is  as  follows. 

declare  process  foobar{  a,  b,  c  ) 

In  boolean  a:3]; 
out  boolean  b[4]\ 

Inout  boolean  c[2];  ^ 


5  Data  in  HardwareC 

There  are  two  types  of  data  entities  in  the  language  -  constants  and  variables. 
They  ate  described  in  the  following  sections. 

5.1  Constants 

There  ate  two  types  of  constants  in  the  language  -  integer  constants  and  hez- 
adecvmal  constants.  Integer  constants  are  positive  numbers  described  in  the 
decimal  notation.  For  example,  5  and  223  are  integer  constants.  Hexadecimal 
constants  are  numbers  described  in  the  hexadecimal  notation.  They  are  pre¬ 
fixed  by  Or,  followed  by  a  string  of  hexadecimal  digits  {  0  -  9,  a,  b,  c,  d.  e.  f 
}.  For  example.  Ox/  represents  15,  and  Ox  10  represents  16.  Binary  constants 
are  subsets  of  hexadecimal  constants,  where  1  is  represented  as  0x1.  and  0  is 
represented  as  0x0. 

Negative  constants  are  not  represented  in  the  language.  This  restriction 
stems  from  the  independence  of  HardwareC  to  a  particular  style  of  complemen¬ 
tation.  Therefore,  if  the  designer  wishes  to  specify  -3  in  one's  complement 
notation,  then  he  should  specify  the  bit-wise  representation  of  the  value  using 
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hexadecimal  constants.  Fot  an  8-bit  number  in  one's  complement  notation.  -3 
is  represented  as  Oz/8. 


5.2  Variables 

There  are  two  variable  types  in  the  language  -  Boolean  and  integer.  Boolean 
variables  are  mapped  to  wires  or  registers  in  the  final  hardware,  whereas  integer 
variables  are  provided  for  the  convenience  of  the  description,  and  will  be  resolved 
at  compile  time  during  behavioral  synthesis. 

A  variable  may  be  declared  within  any  block  ({  }  or  [  ])  of  any  arbitrary 
nesting  The  semantic  follows  that  of  block  structured  languages,  where  a  vari¬ 
able  is  visible  only  within  the  scope  of  its  definition.  A  variable  with  the  same 
name  at  a  deeper  nesting  block  level  will  override  any  current  definition  of  the 
variable. 

For  instance,  all  declarations  in  the  following  example  are  valid. 

{ 

int  i: 

boolean  x: 

{ 

int  i:  /•  new  integer^/ 
boolean  x,  y;  ^  , 


/•  y  is  not  defined  here  •/ 

} 


No  global  variables  are  allowed  in  HardvareC.  This  restriction  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  global  variables  allow  side  effects  that  are  not  explicitly  identified. 
This  is  undesirable  from  the  standpoint  of  security,  verifiability,  and  program 
readability.  If  some  data  must  be  shared  between  two  routines,  then  the  data 
should  be  explicitly  specified  as  common  parameters  to  the  two  routines. 

Integer  Integer  variables  can  only  be  scalar  quantities.  Integer  variables  may 
be  used  in  any  arithmetic.  Boolean,  and  relational  expressions.  They  can  also 
be  used  as  indices  to  constant  iteration  loops  (for  loop),  and  as  indices  fot 
accessing  components  of  Boolean  vectors  and  matrices.  The  following  example 
demonstrates  the  use  of  integer  variables  and  expressions  in  accessing  compo¬ 
nents  of  a  Boolean  vector. 

/• 

•  swaps  the  two  nibbles  in  "a"  to  "b" 

•  / 


■vftp(a,  b) 

in  boolaui  a[8]; 
out  boolean  b[8] ; 

int  i ,  j ,  k : 

k  s  3; 

/•  copies  LSB  nibble  to  b  •/ 
for  i  s  0  to  k  do 

b[  i+4:i*4  ]  «  e[  i:i  ] : 

/•  does  exactly  the  sane  thing  ■/ 
i  «  0; 
j  *  3: 

b[  i-»4:  j+4  ]  =  a[  i:j  ]  ; 

/•  copies  MSB  nibble  to  b  •/ 
bC  i: j  3  *  aC  i>4: j»4  ] ; 

write  b;  , 

>  ^ 

The  exact  syntax  on  accessing  components  of  a  Boolean  vector  is  discussed 
in  the  next  section.  The  example  below  shows  the  use  of  integer  expressions 
and  values  in  control  structures. 

int  i; 

boolean  vecC24]; 

for  i  =  0  to  7  do  •(  i 

switch  (i)  { 

case  0: 

vec[  3«i:3*i*2  3  =  0x7;  /•  binary  111  •/ 

break; 
default : 

vec[  3«i:3»i+2  3  =  i; 
break; 

} 

> 

/•  vec  should  have  the  following  value: 

111  110  101  100  011  010  001  111 
MSB  LSB 

•  / 
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Boolean  A  Boolean  vatiable  represents  one  or  more  signals,  where  each  bit  of 
the  variable  corresponds  to  a  jigna/that  can  be  either  0  or  1.  Boolean  variables 
can  be  scalar,  vector,  or  matrix.  For  example,  the  following  declarations  are  all 
valid  Boolean  variables.  In  particular,  a  is  a  scalar,  b  is  a  vector  of  five  elements 
starting  &om  index  0,  and  c  is  a  matrix  of  25  elements,  with  the  rows  starting 
from  0  to  4,  and  columns  starting  from  0  to  4. 

boolean  a;  /•  scalar  •/ 

boolean  bCS] ;  /•  vector  •/ 

boolean  c[S][5];  /•  matrix  •/ 

In  Boolean  vectors,  specifying  the  variable  name  without  brackets,  or  with 
empty  brackets,  represent  the  entire  vector.  For  example,  b  and  b[]  are  equiv¬ 
alent  to  b[0:4].  Columns  of  a  BooleM  matrix  can  be  accessed  similarly.  For 
example,  cC2]  and  cC2]  []  are  equivalent  to  ct2]  C0:4].  Since  assignments  to 
matrices  ate  not  permitted,  a  reference  to  c  will  automatically  be  converted  to 
c[0]  [0:4],  the  first  tow  of  the  matrix. 

For  Boolean  vectors  and  matrices,  it  is  also  possible  to  access  a  subrange  of 
values.  This  U  specified  by  the  colon  (:)  notation.  For  example,  bC2:3]  repre¬ 
sents  a  vector  of  two  values  that  corresponds  to  the  third  and  fourth  element 
ofb.  The  most  significant  bit  (MSB)  is  always  the  higher  index,  with  the  least 
significant  bit  (LSB)  being  the  smamr  index. 

Integer  variables  and  expressions  can ‘be  used  in  variable  declarations  to 
specify  the  dimensions  of  the  variable,  or  they  caff  be  used  to  access  components 
and  subranges  of  Boolean  variables.  For  example, 

int  i; 

i  =  3: 

cCi] Ci:i+l3  »  b[0:l] ; 

{ 

boolean  qCi-^lI;  /•  q  has  4  elements  •/  if 

> 

Boolean  variables  are  further  classified  as  local  static,  and  register. 

•  boolean  -  Local  Boolean  variables  are  the  default.  A  local  boolean  is 
initialised  to  zero,  and  its  value  is  not  saved  across  procedure  invocations. 

For  example, 

boolean  flag; 

boolean  vectorf lag[2} ,  aatrixflag[2] [3] ; 

e  static  -  Static  Boolean  variables  are  similar  to  local  Boolean  variables, 
with  the  semantic  difference  that  their  values  are  retained  across  proce¬ 
dural  invocations.  For  example. 
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static  iiit«rnal_stata[23  : 


Static  variables  will  always  be  implemented  with  storage  elements  such  as 
registers. 

•  ragittar  -  Register  Boolean  variables  are  architected  registers  that  are 
specified  by  the  designer.  Similar  to  static  variables,  they  also  retain 
their  values  across  procedural  invocations.  Every  assignment  to  a  register 
variable  immediately  loads  the  corresponding  register  with  a  new  value. 

For  example, 

register  status [8]; 

The  difference  between  register  and  static  variables  is  in  how  assign¬ 
ments  are  handled,  which  is  discussed  next. 

Assignments  to  boolean  and  static  variables  are  resolved  during  behavioral 
synthesis,  and  hence  do  not  require  any  control  states  for  run-time  execution. 

In  contrast,  each  assignment  to  a  register  variable  corresponds  to  the  loading 
of  the  register  with  a  new  value,  and  hence  requires  a  control  state  at  tun-time. 

To  demonstrate  the  differences  between  static  and  register  variables,  consider 
the  two  examples  below.  In  proceftire  foo,  each  assignment  to  the  static 
variable  c  will  not  consume  a  control  $tate*at  runtime.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  assignment  only  changes  subsequent  tfwteacts  to  c.  and  hence  does 
not  imply  loading  the  register  that  implements  c  with  a  new  value. 

fooO 

< 

static  c; 

c  «  1:  /•  change  reference  only  •/ 

c  *  0;  /•  change  reference  only  •/  i 

c  »  1;  /•  change  reference  only  •/ 

c  -  0;  /•  last  value  of  c  is  0  •/ 

) 

Similarly,  the  register  variable  c  in  procedure  bar  also  has  a  final  value 
of  0.  The  difference  is  that  during  the  execution  of  bar,  the  register  is  loaded 
with  4  values,  corresponding  to  each  assignment  to  the  variable.  Therefore,  the 
procedure  requires  four  control  states  to  execute. 

barO 

< 

register  c; 
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c  s  1 :  /•  register  hes  1  •/ 

c  =  0;  /•  register  has  0  •/ 

c  s  1;  /•  register  has  1  again  •/ 

c  -  0;  /•  last  value  of  c  is  0  •/ 

} 

In  terms  of  port  behavior,  static  and  register  variables  perform  the  same 
action  -  retain  values  across  invocations.  Architected  registers  allow  the  designer 
explicit  control  over  the  contents  of  the  register.  They  are  useful  for  testability 
purposes  where  the  designer  wishes  to  check  the  contents  of  a  particular  register 
during  execution.  For  example,  architected  registers  are  often  used  as  a  status 
register  in  a  processor  description. 

5.3  Variable  Declaration 

The  dimension  of  a  Boolean  variable  may  be  specified  as  either  a  constant,  an 
integer  variable,  or  an  integer  expression.  For  instance,  consider  the  declarations 
for  Boolean  variables  a  and  b. 

< 


> 

In  fact,  even  the  dimensions  of  the  parameters  can  be  specified  as  arbitrary 
integer  expressions.  The  delayed  binding  of  variable  dimenMon  to  variable  def¬ 
inition  greatly  increases  the  expressiveness  of  the  language,  and  improves  the 
flexibility  and  adaptability  of  an  input  description.  An  illustration  of  the  use  of 
integer  expressions  in  parameter  declaration  is  shown  below. 


int  i; 


boolean  aCi] :  /■  a  has  3  elements  •/ 

} 

i  =  8: 

{ 

boolean  bCi-^S];  /*  b  has  11  elements  */ 

) 
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•  define  HiX  8 
declare  foo(a.  b) 

in  boolean  aCMAX*-!];'  /•  9  elements  •/ 
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out  booloul  b[NAX'»2]  ;  /•  10  olemonts  •/ 


Note  that  the  integer  expressions  (HAZ-^l)  and  are  used  to  declare 

the  dimensions  of  the  parameters. 

6  Control  Flow  Constructs 

BardwareC  supports  a  single-in,  single-out  control  flow,  similar  to  the  Pascal 
programming  language.  This  implies  that  no  gotos  and  returns  are  allowed  in 
the  language.  Such  restriction  is  appropriate  since  by  supporting  a  single-in. 
single-out  control  flow,  the  semantics  of  the  language  is  made  simpler,  which 
greatly  aids  in  the  correctness  verification  of  programs.  The  four  major  control 
flow  constructs  are  tf,  switch,  for,  and  while,  they  are  described  below. 

•  «/ 

selects  among  two  alternatives,  depending  on  whether  the  conditional  ex¬ 
pression  evaluates  to  TRUE  or  FALSE,  non-sero  or  tero.  respectively.  The 
conditional  expression  can  be  any  arithmetic,  Boolean,  and  relational  ex¬ 
pression  that  involves  both  integer  and  Boolean  variables.  The  else  pan 
may  be  unspecified.  For  ext^ple. 

♦ 

it  (  !  b  t  chipselect  )  ^ 

a  »  0:  /•  any  itatament  •/ 

•Ise 

a  s  1;  /•  any  statement  •/ 


e  switch 

selects  among  one  or  more  alternatives,  depending  on  the  value  of  the 
switch  conditional  expression.  The  individual  cases  in  the  switch  state¬ 
ment  may  be  cascaded,  and  ate  delimited  through  the  use  of  breaX  state¬ 
ments. 

switch  (  <switch  «xpr>  )  { 
case  nunl: 

<stateaent> 
case  nua2: 
case  nua3: 

<statanent> 

break; 

default : 
break ; 

> 


break  statements  ate  illegal  in  any  other  contexts,  such  as  for  premature 
exits  from  while  loops. 

e  for 

is  a  constant  bound  iteration  on  a  gjven  integer  variable.  The  exact  syntax 
is  as  follows, 

for  <lnt  Tar>  *  expri  {toldo^to}  expr2  [step  expr33 
do  <statenent> 

where  expri,  expt2,  and  expt3  can  be  any  constant  or  integer  expression. 
The  step  clause  is  optional,  and  has  a  default  of  one. 

•  while 

is  a  data  dependent  iteration  on  a  given  Boolean  expression.  The  syntax 
of  the  while  loop  is  as  follows. 

Bhlle  (  loop.expr  ) 

<stateaent> 

loop.expT  can  be  any  integer,  relatiohal.  or  Boolean  expression. 

Iff 

There  ate  only  two  types  of  iterative  loop  constructs  in  HardwareC  -  for 
loops  and  while  loops.  For  loops  ate  deterministic  iteration  loops,  whose  bounds 
are  known  at  compile  time.  A  while  loop  is  a  non-deterministic  iteration  whose 
exit  condition  can  be  data  dependent,  and  hence  is  in  general  unknown  at  com¬ 
pile  time.  Whereas  there  are  many  variants  of  data-dependent  loops,  such  as 
do-shile  and  repeat -until,  they  can  all  be  written  in  terms  of  while  loops. 
Including  the  many  variants  of  data-dependent  loops  does  not  increase  the  ex¬ 
pressive  power  of  the  language.  Therefore,  for  reasons  of  simplicity,  HardwareC 
supports  only  one  style  of  data-dependent  loops  -  the  while  loop. 

7  Assignments 

When  a  program  references  a  particular  variable  at  different  locations  in  the 
code,  it  may  reference  different  values,  depending  on  whether  the  variable  has 
been  re-assigned  between  the  references.  The  value  of  a  variable  is  defined  to 
be  the  data  most  recently  assigned  to  it.  ^  An  assignment  to  a  variable  modifies 
the  value  of  the  variable. 

Both  Boolean  and  integer  variables,  u  well  as  inout  and  out  parameters, 
can  be  assigned.  Note  that  an  assignment  is  not  an  expression  that  returns  a 

i(  defined  to  be  the  results  of  procedure  coU.  binory  ond  unary  operators,  or  message 

passing 
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value.  For  example,  a  =  a  +  1  does  not  return  the  new  value  of  a,  which  is  in 
contrast  to  the  C  programming  language. 

The  semantics  of  assignment  to  different  types  of  variables  are  described 
below. 

•  out  or  Inout  parameters. 

Assignments  to  an  output  or  input/output  parameter  will  update  the  value 
of  the  port.  The  actual  reflection  of  the  port  values  to  externally  visible 
signals  is  performed  explicitly  through  the  use  of  input/output  commands, 
discussed  in  Section  11. 

•  int ,  boolean,  or  static  variables. 

Assignments  to  these  variables  will  be  resolved  and  removed  during  be¬ 
havioral  synthesis.  Therefore,  the  assignments  serve  only  to  update  the 
value  of  the  variable  for  subsequent  references,  and  do  not  consume  any 
control  states  at  run-time.  Only  constants  or  integer  expressions  can  be 
assigned  to  integer  variables.  There  is  no  restriction  on  the  values  that 
can  be  assigned  to  Boolean  variables. 

•  register  variables. 

An  assignment  to  an  architected  register  loads  the  register  with  a  new 
value.  Therefore,  every  asr^nment  requires  a  control  state  for  execution 
at  run-time.  ^ 

8  Templates 

Very  often  two  descriptions  differ  in  only  very  restricted  ways.  For  example, 
they  are  the  same  with  the  sole  exception  that  the  variable  sizes  are  different, 
as  illustrated  below  for  a  four-bit  and  a  five-bit  adder. 

/•  i 

•  Four-Bit  adder 

•/ 

adder4(a,  b,  c,  cin,  cout) 

in  boolaan  aC4],  bC4] ,  cin; 
out  boolean  cC4]  ,  cout; 

/•  4  bits  add  •/ 

> 

/• 

•  Five-Bit  adder 

•  / 
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•dderSCa,  b,  c,  cin,  cout) 

in  boolean  a[S],  bCS] .  cin; 
out  boolean  c [Si ,  cout ; 

{ 

/•  aaae  at  above,  but  lor  S  bits  •/ 

> 


It  is  much  simpler  and  expressive  if  only  one  description  is  given  for  the  adder 
function  which  takes  an  argument  specifying  the  site  of  the  operation.  This 
approach  offers  the  advantages  of  (1)  consistency  of  descriptions,  (2)  economy  of 
code,  which  decreases  design  time,  and  (3)  reusability  of  code  (polymorphism). 

In  HardwareC.  the  mechanism  which  supports  parameterized  descriptions  is 
a  template.  A  template  can  either  be  used  to  generate  a  procedure  or  a  process. 
Templates  are  similar  to  generic  packages  in  ADA,  or  generic  classes  in  several 
object  oriented  languages.  A  template  takes  one  or  more  integer  arguments 
as  parameters,  and  given  a  particular  mapping  of  integer  values  to  the  integer 
parameters,  a  corresponding  instance  can  be  obtained.  A  good  analogy  can  be 
made  between  templates  and  module  generation;  in  fact,  a  template  is  a  form 
of  high-level  module  generation.  The  exact  syntax  of  templates  for  procedures 
and  processes  is  given  below.  ^ 

$ 

•  Procedure  Template  definition:  ^ 

template  <procedure.naBie>  (  <parameters>  ) 

Bith  (  <integer.paraineterB>  ) 

<paraaeter  declarations> 

{ 

<body> 

> 

•  Process  Template  definition. 

template  process  <procedure_naine>  (  <paraffleters>  ) 

Bith  (  <integer_parametert>  ) 

<paxaineter  declarations> 

< 

<body> 

} 

The  keyword  template  prefixes  the  name  of  the  template,  and  the  keyword 
Bith  separates  the  Boolean  parameters  from  the  integer  parameters.  The  in- 
teger.parameters  are  the  names  of  the  integer  parameteis,  and  are  separated 
by  commas  (,)  if  more  than  one  is  present.  These  integer  parameters  can  be 


> 
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used  in  both  p&r&meter  deeinrntion  nnd  the  body  of  the  template  as  integer 
constants.  Specifically,  assignment  to  an  integer  parameter  is  not  allowed. 

Let  us  consider  the  description  of  a  template  for  the  ripple>carry  adder  func¬ 
tion. 


/• 

•  rlppl*  carry  adder 

•/ 

template  adder(a.  b.  c,  cin,  cout)  with  (size) 
in  boolean  aCtize],  bCaize] ,  cin; 
in  boolean  cCsize].  cout; 

{ 

int  i .  j ; 
boolean  temp; 

temp  3  cin; 

j  -  size  -1; 

for  i  s  0  to  j  do  { 

c[i:i]  *  a[i:i]  xor  b[i:i]  zor  temp; 
temp  s  a[i:i3  *  b[i:i]  I 

temp  k  (a[i:i]  1  bCi:i]): 

}  ^ 

cout  s  temp;  ^ 

write  c,  cout; 

} 

Templates  can  be  used  in  two  ways,  corresponding  to  the  environment  level 
and  the  language  level. 

1.  Environment  Level  -  The  HERCULES  Synthesis  system  can  create  any 
number  of  instances  of  a  given  template.  This  is  useful  for  example  in 
generating  library  units  such  as  adders  or  incrementers. 

2.  Language  Level  -  Within  the  description,  the  designer  can  make  refer¬ 
ences  to  particular  instances  ofa  template  through  mstantiattn;  templates. 
Template  instantiation  is  described  next. 


9  Instances 

HatdwareC  supports  explicit  instantiation  of  procedures  and  procedure  tem¬ 
plates  in  the  description.  A  instance  of  a  procedure  represents  an  object  that 
encapsulates  both  behavior  and  state.  In  a  similar  manner,  a  Boolean  vari¬ 
able  is  also  an  object  whose  behavior  is  specified  by  the  language  in  terms  of 
the  semantics  of  accessing  and  modifying  the  variable.  Instances  can  therefore 
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b«  treated  as  instance  vanabUs  that  are  declared  and  used  in  the  scope  of  its 
definition.  The  syntax  of  procedure  instantiation  is  described  below. 


instance  <procedure_naae>  instl.  inst2 . instn; 

The  keyword  instance  prefixes  the  name  of  the  procedure  ,  followed  by  the 
names  of  the  instances  to  be  created,  separated  by  commas.  If  a  template  is 
instantiated,  the  syntax  is  described  as  follows. 

instance  <template_naae>(  <integer_arg>  }  tl,...,tn; 

the  arguments  to  the  integer  parameters  should  be  specified,  separated  by 
commas.  The  integer  arguments  must  be  constants,  and  cannot  be  any  variables 
or  expressions.  Note  that  the  scoping  rules  for  variable  visibility  also  apply  to 
instances.  Consider  the  example  below,  where  counter  is  a  procedure  that 
increments  an  internal  variable  each  time  it  is  called. 

< 

instance  counter  a; 

instance  adder(4)  o4;  /•  4  bit  adder  •/ 


instance  counter  a,  b;  , 

id 

a(...):  /•  new  counter  •/ 

/•  can  access  o4  also  •/ 

} 

a (...):  /•  old  counter  •/ 

/•  b  is  undefined  here  •/ 

} 

The  instance  a  of  counter  is  different  for  each  different  nesting  of  the  block. 

9,1  Calling  a  Procedure 

A  procedure  may  be  called  by  another  process  or  procedure.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  specifying  the  name  of  the  procedure  to  be  called,  along  with  the 
arguments  to  the  procedure  separated  by  commas  and  enclosed  in  parentheses. 
A  procedure  must  be  declared  or  defined  before  it  can  be  called,  otherwise  the 
call  will  result  in  an  error. 

Valid  arguments  to  a  procedure  call  depend  on  the  particular  class  of  the 
corresponding  parameters.  Specifically, 
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•  In  Parameter  -  AU  in  parameters,  inout  parameters,  local  boolean, 
■tatic.  and  register  variables  and  expressions  are  allowed  to  be  used 
as  arguments  in  the  procedure  call. 

•  Out  Parameter  -  All  out  parameters,  inout  parameters,  local  boolean 
variables,  and  static  variables  are  allowed.  No  register  variables  are 
allowed. 

e  Inout  Parameter  -  Only  inout  parameters  are  allowed. 


There  are  two  types  of  procedure  calls  -  gentnc  or  instantiated  calls.  A 
generic  call  is  a  call  made  to  a  given  procedure  type.  The  particular  instance  of 
the  procedure  type  that  is  used  to  implement  the  call  is  not  specified.  To  invoke 
a  particular  instance  of  a  procedure,  the  name  of  the  instance  simply  replaces 
the  name  of  the  procedure  in  a  procedure  call.  This  style  of  procedure  call  is 
called  an  instantiated  procedure  call.  For  example. 


< 

Instance  counter  x; 


counter(. . : 
x( . . .) : 

counterC . . ; 


/•  generic  call 
/*  instantiated 


/•  generic  cay; 
/■  instantiated 


•/ 

call  ■/ 

•/ 

call  •/ 


All  the  calls  to  z  will  invoke  the  same  instance.  However,  if  a  procedure 
is  invoked  without  specifying  the  instance  (generic  procedure  calls),  then  the 
synthesis  system  is  free  to  determine  whether  the  call  can  be  shared  with  other 
generic  calls,  or  whether  to  allocate  an  instance  to  the  call. 


9.2  Advantages  of  Instantiating  Procedures 

There  are  several  advantages  in  supporting  both  generic  and  instantiated  pro¬ 
cedure  calls.  They  are  briefly  described  below. 

1.  Resolves  Ambiguity  in  the  behavior.  The  designer  can  comp/ete/y  describe 
the  behavior  that  is  intended  without  relying  on  hidden  assumptions. 

2.  Access  to  both  State  and  Behavior.  The  designer  can  access  not  only 
behavior  through  procedure  calls,  but  also  internal  slate  information  as 
well. 

3.  Supports  Spectrum  of  Design  descriptions.  Depending  on  the  style  of  the 
designer,  hardware  can  be  described  in  a  spectrum  ranging  from  pure 
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behavior  that  is  free  from  structural  implications  to  pure  structure  that 
describes  the  interconnection  and  instantiation  of  hardware  components. 
A  procedure  instantiation  is  similar  to  instantiating  a  hardware  module, 
and  therefore  Hardwar''C  supports  fully  the  spectrum  of  design  description 
styles. 

4.  Specifies  Resource  Sharing  at  description  level  Although  it  is  not  required 
by  the  synthesis  system,  it  is  possible  for  a  designer  to  specify  the  sharing 
of  resources  (procedure  instances)  through  the  use  of  instantiating  pro¬ 
cedures.  For  example,  the  designer  can  specify  whether  only  one  adder 
should  be  used  to  implement  a  description  verses  one  that  uses  two  adders. 

0.3  Motivation  and  Example 

A  major  drawback  with  many  languages  is  the  inability  to  specify  exactly  which 
instance  of  a  given  procedure  is  invoked  in  a  procedure  call.  This  restriction  is 
reasonable  for  procedures  that  describe  only  the  functionality  without  internal 
state  information.  However,  if  a  procedure  has  internal  state  associated  with 
it  (through  the  use  of  either  static  or  register  variables),  such  restriction  sev- 
erly  handicaps  the  usability  and  expressiveness  of  the  language.  In  fact,  the 
such  deficiency  can  result  in  either  inefficient  or  even  incorrect  implementation, 
depending  on  whether  the  assumpjftens  made  by  the  synthesis  system  matches 
those  made  by  the  designer.  * 

Consider  the  description  of  a  counter  belowgf' 


/• 

•  each  call  to  It  increments  by  1 

•  / 

counter (value) 

out  boolean  value [8]; 

{ 

static  state [8]; 

state  s  state  >  1; 
value  =  state; 
write  value; 

> 

Every  call  to  the  counter  module  will  increment  the  corresponding  internal 
state  variable  by  one.  If  a  call  is  made  to  counter  without  specifying  the 
particular  instance  that  is  to  be  invoked,  then  one  of  two  situations  will  arise. 

1.  Single  instance  assumption  -  If  the  synthesis  system  assumes  that  one  and 
only  one  instance  is  associated  with  a  procedure,  then  a  call  to  counter 
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will  always  increment  the  same  internal  state  (corresponding  to  the  single 
instance). 

However,  this  approach  is  overly  restrictive  since  one  of  the  powers  of 
synthesis  systems  is  to  explore  the  spectrum  of  design  tradeoffs  between 
parallel  and  serial  implementations,  and  by  always  assuming  one  instance 
per  procedure  this  exploration  is  not  possible. 

2.  No  assumption  on  the  invoked  instance  -  On  the  other  hand,  if  no  assump¬ 
tions  are  made  on  which  instance  a  given  call  will  invoke,  the  synthesis 
system  wUl  then  have  the  flexibility  to  either  dedicate  an  instancr  to  the 
call,  or  share  several  procedure  calls  onto  the  same  instance,  however, 
if  the  procedure  has  internal  state  information,  then  the  description  can 
be  incorrect,  dependent  on  the  particular  mapping  of  procedure  calls  to 
procedure  instances. 


The  assumptions  that  are  made  by  the  synthesis  system  may  not  be  whai 
the  designer  had  in  mind  when  writing  the  description.  For  instance,  in  the 
code  segment  below,  counter  is  called  twice. 


counterCsurnl ) : 
counter (sum2) ; 


The  designer  can  either  view  the  two  calls  as  incrementing  the  same  value 
twice,  or  he  can  view  the  two  calls  to  be  distinct,  each  incrementing  a  value 
independent  of  the  other.  Through  instsntiation  oi  procedures,  the  designer 
can  explicitly  specify  the  exact  semantics  of  a  procedure  call.  For  example,  if 
the  designer  wishes  to  increment  a  single  value  twice,  then  the  corresponding 
code  is  given  below. 

•C 

instance  counter  value; 

value (...);  /•  increment  •/ 

value!...};  /•  increment  again.*/ 

} 


On  the  other  hand,  if  the  designer  wishes  to  increment  two  different  values, 
then  the  code  is  as  follows. 

< 

instance  counter  valuel ,  value2; 


valuel ( . . . ) 


/•  increment  valuel  •/ 


} 


value2( . . . ) 
valuelC . . .) 


/*  incr*B«nt  value2  •/ 

/•  incrameni  valuel  again  ■/ 


The  designer  can  instantiate  not  only  procedures,  but  also  procedure  tem¬ 
plates.  This  is  accomplished  by  supplying  the  values  to  the  integer  parameters 
to  the  corresponding  template,  separated  by  commas  if  more  than  one  value 
is  required.  The  example  below  mahes  use  of  the  adder  template  described  m 
Section  8. 

f 

instance  adder(4)  o4;  /•  4  bit  adder  •/ 

instance  adder(S)  oS;  /•  5  bit  adder  •/ 

o4(...); 
o5 (...); 

} 

10  Operators 

HardwareC  supports  all  Boolean  relational  operators  available  in  the  con¬ 
ventional  C  programming  language.  It  also  supports  all  arithmetic  operators 
The  operators  can  be  unary  or  binary,  and  lakejjoth  integer  and  Boolean  vari¬ 
ables  as  operands.  Mixed  operations  between  Boolean  and  integer  variables  are 
abo  allowed  if  it  makes  sense.  For  instance.  Boolean  inversion  on  an  integer 
variable  is  illegal. 

The  operators  are  summarized  below. 

Arithmetic  {—.—,••/}  Applies  to  both  integer  and  Boolean  variables  and 
expressions. 

Boolean  {  1.  t,  |,  xor  }  bitwise  Boolean  operators,  shift  left  (<<),  shift  right 
(>>),  rotate  left  (rl),  and  rotate  right  (rr).  Applies  to  only  Boolean 
variables  and  expressions. 

Relational  {  !  =,  =  =  ,  <  =  ,  >  =  ,  <,  >  }  Applies  to  both  integer  and  Boolean 
variables  and  expressions. 

Auto-Increment/Auto-Decrement  {  —  }  Applies  to  both  integer 

and  Boolean  variables  snd  expressions.  For  example,  a  -i-  +  and  —  a 

are  equivalent  to  a  =  a  -i-  1,  whereas  a - and - a  are  equivalent  to 

a  =  a  -  1. 
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11  Input/Output 

H&rdwareC  has  explicit  input  and  output  commands  to  allow  reading  from  and 
writing  to  the  ports  of  a  process  or  procedure.  The  three  main  commands  are 
umle,  fret,  and  read,  and  are  described  below. 

write  writes  the  most  recently  assigned  'value'  of  an  output  or  inout  parameter 
onto  the  corresponding  ports.  Different  semantics  exist  for  different  types 
of  parameters;  they  are  summarized  below. 

•  No  write  is  specified  for  an  inout  o>  out  parameter  -  any  change 
made  to  that  parameter  will  not  be  visible.  In  the  example  below, 
the  assignments  to  the  inout  parameter  a  do  not  affect  the  value 
of  the  port;  they  only  serve  to  alter  the  value  of  a  for  subsequent 
references. 

inout  boolean  a; 

a  =  1:  /•  port  unaffected  •/ 

a  =  0;  /•  port  unaffected  •/ 

a  *  1:  ^  port  unaffected  •/ 

...  « 

e  Singe  write  to  an  out  parameter  -  in  many  situations,  the  designer 
wishes  to  connect  an  output  port  directly  to  the  result  of  a  particular 
operation.  There  ate  two  advantages  for  using  direct  connection. 

First,  it  does  not  waste  a  state  at  run>time.  Second,  direct  connection 
allows  external  visibility  of  a  particular  operation. 

Direct  connection  is  achieved  by  specifying  a  single  write  for  an 
output  parameter  in  the  body  of  the  routine.  For  instance,  the  output 
parameter  z  is  connected  directly  to  the  output  of  the  adder  in  the  I 

example  below. 

shile  (run)  { 

tamp  s  temp  *  1 ; 
z  2  tamp; 

writa  z;  /•  diract  connection  •/ 

} 

Any  value  written  to  a  port  will  be  retained  until  either  the  next  write  or 
free  statement.  In  the  example  below,  the  out  parameter  c  will  generate 
a  pulse  on  the  ports. 

out  boolean  c; 
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c  «  0 
writ*  c; 

c  *  1; 
vrit*  c; 

c  =  0 
vrita  c; 


/•  port  has  0 


/•  port  has  1 


/■  port  has  0 


•/ 


•/ 

again  •/ 


free  sets  the  cottesponding  output  or  inout  port  to  high  impedance  float  value. 
For  both  free  and  write,  the  eflect  of  the  change  on  port  boundary  will 
take  place  exactly  one  cycle  after  the  statement  begins  execution.  Any 
Wiite  to  a  port  that  has  been  set  to  float  state  will  overwrite  it  with  the 
new  value.  For  example, 

out  boolean  d; 

d*  1  ’ 

write  d;  /•  port  has 

free  d;  /•  port  has 

write  d;  /•  port  has 

read  samples  the  corresponding  in  or  inout  port  into  a  register,  and  returns 
the  output  of  the  sampling  register.  Execution  of  a  read  statement  will 
take  one  cycle  to  complete.  For  example. 

y  =  read(  x  ) : 

/•  y  is  sampled  version  of  x  •/ 

12  Inter-Process  Communication 

There  are  two  paradigms  for  inter-process  communication  -  skared  medium  and 
messagt  passing.  Shared  medium  communication  refers  to  the  transfer  of  infor- 
matiou  between  modules  through  a  common  set  of  ports.  The  protocol  which 
governs  correct  handshaking  between  the  modules  is  provided  by  the  designer, 
and  is  described  as  an  integral  part  of  the  high-level  description.  Message  pass¬ 
ing  communication,  on  the  other  hand,  utilises  explicit  send  and  receive  opera¬ 
tions  to  synchronize  between  the  two  concurrent  processes. 


high-Z  •/ 

1  agairi  •/ 
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Each  approach  has  its  advantages  and  limitations.  Foi  example,  in  com¬ 
munication  through  shared  medium,  the  performance  advantage  is  offset  by  an 
increase  in  the  complexity  of  the  resulting  high-level  description.  Likewise,  the 
conceptual  elegance  of  message  passing  solves  both  synchronization  and  commu¬ 
nication  in  systems,  but  may  result  in  unacceptable  implementation  complexity 
if  it  is  used  without  restraint. 

HardwareC  offers  both  approaches.  First,  it  allows  tkartd  medium  commu¬ 
nication  through  the  use  of  parameters  to  processes  or  procedures.  Second,  it 
allows  a  synchronous  tend-recetve  message  passing  scheme  with  fixed-size  mes¬ 
sages.  The  size  of  a  message  represents  the  number  of  bits  that  is  communicated 
between  the  processes,  and  may  be  specified  by  the  designer  in  the  input  descrip¬ 
tion.  Synchronous  message  passing  provides  a  simple  yet  powerful  approach  to 
inter-process  synchronization  and  limited  data  transfer  without  incurring  the 
cost  of  message  buffering. 

12.1  Message  Passing  Primitives 

There  ate  three  primitive  operations  in  message  passing;  send,  receive,  and 
msgwaiL  Only  processes  can  use  the  message  passing  primitives  send  transmits 
a  fixed  size  message  to  another  process.  The  current  process  will  wait  and 
synchronize  until  the  corresponding  process  issues  a  receive,  whereupon  the 
transfer  of  information  will  take^lace.  For  example,  targatprocasz  is  the 
receiving  process,  and  message  is  the  message  ^  be  sent. 

sendC  targetprocess ,  message  ); 

receive  accepts  a  message  from  a  given  process,  and  will  wait  and  synchronize 
until  the  corresponding  process  issues  a  send.  For  example,  sourceprocess  is 
the  sending  process,  and  buffer  is  the  message  received. 

receive(  sourceprocess,  buffer  ); 

mspuait  is  a  query  that  returns  a  scalar  Boolean  flag  signifying  whether 
the  specified  process  is  currently  sending  to  the  current  process.  For  example. 
Producer  and  Consumer  are  two  processes  that  synchronize  with  each  other 
using  message  passing. 

process  Producer!...) 

/•  generate  item  •/ 
send!  Consumer,  item  ); 

} 


process  Consumer!...) 

{ 


if  (  magwftit( Producer)  ) 

{ 

receive (  Producer,  item  ); 

/•  coneuae  item  •/ 

> 

else 

/•  producer  not  reedy  •/ 

> 

There  is  e  system  wide  mts$age  sue,  which  is  the  bandwidth  of  the  commu¬ 
nication  channel  between  the  processes.  The  default  is  8  bits  wide,  and  it  can 
be  changed  by  specifying  the  size  in  the  description  as  follows. 

/■  <nuffl>  is  new  message  size  •/ 
ipcsize  >  constant .number : 

ipcsize  is  a  keyword  in  the  language,  and  constant jtumber  is  a  positive 
integer  constant.  The  message  size  change  must  be  done  before  any  message 
passing  operation  takes  place,  as  the  parser  will  check  to  ensure  proper  size 
messages  and  bu/Ters  are  used  in  the  send  and  receive  operations.  The  assign¬ 
ment  should  not  be  within  the  body  of  any  particular  process  or  procedure,  and 
should  lie  between  procedural  dehaltions. 

13  Miscellaneous 

HardwareC  relies  on  the  C  preprocessor  during  parsing  to  handle  macro  defi¬ 
nition  (redefine)  and  file  inclusion  (^include)  facilities.  The  designer  is  free  to 
use  any  C  preprocessor  commands  in  the  description. 

14  Appendix 

Four  detailed  examples  of  hardware  description  using  HardwareC  are  described 
below.  The  first  is  a  four  bit  carry  look-ahead  adder.  The  second  is  a  counter 
process  that  uses  the  four  bit  adder.  The  third  is  the  traffic  light  controller 
described  in  the  Mead-Conway  book.  The  final  example  is  the  Intel  8251  UART 
description. 

Four- Bit  Adder 

add4bit{  a,  b,  carryin,  result,  carryout  ) 
in  boolean  a[4]; 
in  boolean  b[4]; 
in  boolean  carryin; 
out  boolean  result[4]; 
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out  boolean  carryout; 

{ 

int  i; 

boolean  P[4],  G[4],  new; 

/• 

•  calculate  propagate  and  generate 

•  I 

for  i  =  0  to  3  do 

P(i:i]  =  a[i;i]  xor 

for  i  =  0  to  3  do 

G[i:i]  =  a[i:i]  k  b{i:ij; 

/• 

•  calculate  carryout 

•/ 

carryout  =  Gf3:3]  |  (P[3:3]  k  Gf2;2j) 

I  (Pf3:3]  k  P'2:2]  k  Gflilj) 

I  (P'3;3]  k  P|2;2j  k  P[l;i;  k  Gf0;0]) 

I  (P[3;3j  k  P;2;2]  k  P'l.l'  k  P'O.Oi  k  carryin); 

/. 

■  calculate  sum 

./ 

new  =  carryin:  ^  , 

for  i  =  0  to  3  do  {  ^ 

result'i.ij  =  P(i;i’  xor  new: 
new  =  Giiri]  (  Pli.i'i  k  new  ); 

} 

errte  result,  carryout; 


4 

Counter 

process  counter(  run,  load,  updovn,  data,  sua  ) 

in  boolean  run, 
load,  updovn, 
data [4] ; 

out  boolean  sub [4] ; 

{ 

boolean  tenp[5]; 

while  {  run  )  { 
if  (  load  ) 

temp  s  data; 
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•Ise  < 

if  (  updovn  ) 

»dd4bit(t«mp,  1,  0.  t*mp[0;3],  t«mp[4:4]); 

•ls« 

»dd4bit(t*mp,  Oxf ,  0,  t*mp[0:3].  t«mp[4:4]); 

> 

•un  -  t«iBpC0:3]: 
write  sub; 

} 

} 

Traffic  controller 

/• 

•  Mead/Conway  Traffic  Light  Controller 

•  / 


«  define  HIWAT.CREEM  0 
#  define  HIWAT.TELLOW  1 
«  define  PARh.GREES  2 
$  define  FARM. YELLOW  3 

a  define  GREEN  1 
«  define  YELLOW  2 
$  define  RED  3 

a  define  TRUE  1 
a  define  FALSE  0 

process  traffic  (  run,  Cars, 

TineoutL.  Timeouts,  if 

HiWayL,  FarmL,  StartTimer  ) 
in  boolean  run; 
in  boolean  Cars, 

TineoutL, 

Timeouts ; 

out  boolean  HiWayL[2] , 

FarmL [2] , 

StartTimer; 

static  state [2]; 
boolean  newstateC2]; 

while  (  run  )  < 
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/•  conbinational  logic 
to  datervine  naztatate 

•  / 


aoltch  (state)  { 
case  HIUAT.GREEN: 

HiWayL  GREEH: 

FanL  *  RED; 

ii  (Cars  t  TiaeoutL)  i 

nesstate  =  HIWAT.YELLOW ; 
StartTimer  =  TRUE; 

}  else  { 

nesstate  -  HIWIT.GREEK; 
StartTiaer  ^  FALSE; 

> 

break ; 

case  HIWAT.TEaoU: 

HiWayL  »  TELLOW;  ^ 

FarwL  *  RED;  * 

if  (  Timeouts  )  { 

neostate  =  FARM. GREER; 
StartTimer  -  TRUE; 

}  else  < 

neostate  =  FARH.TELLOW; 
StartTimer  «  FALSE; 

} 

break; 

case  FARN.GREEll: 

HiWayL  =  RED; 

FarmL  =  GREEN; 

if  (  !  Cars  I  TimeoutL  )  { 
neostate  *  FARM.TELLOW; 
StartTimer  «  TRUE; 

}  else  { 

neostate  *  FARM.CREEN; 
StartTimer  =  FALSE; 

> 

break ; 

case  FARH.TELLOW; 
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HiWayL  =  RED; 
FarmL  =  YELLOW; 


if  (  TiaeoutS  )  { 

nesstate  =  HIWiY.GREEN; 

StartTimer  =  TRUE; 

}  «lsa  'C 

nenatata  =  FARM.TELLOU; 

StartTiaar  =  FALSE; 

> 

break ; 

> 

state  =  newstate; 

write  RiUayL,  FaraL.  StartTiaer; 

> 

} 

Intel  8251  UART  There  are  four  processes  -  main,  xmit.  lyncjecv.  and 
asyncjecv.  They  communicate  through  send/receive  message  passing  primi¬ 
tives. 

r 


i8251  UART  *  HarduareC  version 

Written  by  David  Ku 
Stanford  University 

/ 


•  define 

DataSize 

8 

S  define 

forever 

1 

*  define 

wait (f ) 

while  (f) 

tt  define 

TRUE 

1 

s  define 

FALSE 

0 

/• 

•  field 

definition 

•  / 

•  define 

eh 

control [7 :7] 

t  define 

ir 

control [6: 6] 
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t  define 

rts 

control [S :S] 

«  define 

er 

control [4: 4] 

«  define 

sbrk 

control [3 : 3] 

*  define 

rxE 

control  [2  .'2] 

*  define 

dtr 

control [l:l] 

t  define 

txen 

control [0:0] 

t  define 

dsr 

status [7:7] 

t  define 

syndet 

status [6:6] 

t  define 

fe 

status [S:5] 

*  define 

oe 

status [4 : 4] 

•  define 

P« 

status [3:3] 

«  define 

txe 

status [2:2] 

t  define 

rxrdy 

status  [l :  l] 

•  define 

txrdy 

status [0:0] 

M  define 

scs 

mode [7 :7] 

*  define 

nsbits 

mode [6: 7] 

a  define 

esd 

mode  [S :  S] 

a  define 

•P 

JBOde  [4:4] 

a  define 

pen 

•^mode  p:3] 

a  define 

nbits 

mode  11 :2]  ^ 

a  define 

brate 

mode  [0 : 0] 

/• 

•  hunt 

■ 

.mode ( ) 

•  searches  in  synchronous 

•  receive  node  for  sync  chars 

•/  i 

hunt_mode(  rxd,  drdy.  syncl,  sync2.  mode  ) 
in  boolean  rxd; 
in  boolean  drdy; 
in  boolean  syncl [OataSize] , 
sync2[OataSize3 , 
mode [DataSize] ; 

< 

boolean  done; 
boolean  dataCOataSize} ; 
boolean  ncotuit[3]; 

done  =  FALSE; 
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shile  (  !  done  )  { 


datft  s  Ozll ; 

Hhile  (  data  !=  ayncl  )  C 
vait  (  drdy  ) ; 
data [7; 7]  =  read  (  rzd  ); 
data  «  data  >>  1 ; 
done  s  TRUE; 

] 

if  (  mode [7: 7]  »=  0  )  { 

ncount[2:2}  =  1; 
ncount[0;l]  =  nbits; 
ahile  (  ncount  )  [ 

Bait  (  drdy  ) ; 
data [7; 7]  =  rxd; 
data  3  data  »  1 ; 
ncount  =  ncount  -  l ; 

s  (da^  *=  ^ync2) ; 


] 

done 


/• 

•/ 


xmit  -  transmit  process 


declare  process  i825l(ChipSelect> 

VrlteEnable,  ReadEnable,  ChipOata, 
data,  valid,  tyncl,  8ync2,  mode, 
control,  status) 
in  boolean  ChipSelect; 
in  boolean  WriteEnable; 
in  boolean  ReadEnable; 
in  boolean  ChipData; 
inout  boolean  dataCOataSize] ; 
out  boolean  valid; 
out  boolean  syncl [DataSize] ; 
out  boolean  8ync2 [OataSize] ; 
out  boolean  mode [DataSize] ; 
out  boolean  control [DataSize] ; 
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in  boolean  status [DataSize] ; 


process  zinit(cts,  tzd,  zdrdy,  valid, 
mode,  status,  control, 
syncl,  sync2) 
in  boolean  cts; 
out  boolean  tzd; 
in  boolean  zdrdy; 
in  boolean  valid; 
in  boolean  syncl [OataSize] , 
sync2[0ataSize] ; 
in  boolean  mode COataSize]  . 

control [DataSize] ; 
out  boolean  status [DataSize] ; 

[ 

int  i; 

boolean  sync.mode; 
boolean  sync.ilag; 
boolean  data.ready; 
boolean  par;  f 

boolean  ncount[3]; 
boolean  dbui [DataSize] ; 
boolean  zdata [DataSize] ; 
boolean  okay [DataSize]  ; 

free  status; 

/• 

■  initialization  -  valid 

*  true  when  syncl/sync2  is  ready 

•/ 

if  (  valid  )  { 

tzd  -  1;  tze  =  0; 
write  tzd; 

sync.mode  =  (raode[6:7]  ==  0); 

/•  wait  for  enable  •/ 
wait  (  txen  t  cts  ) ; 


/•  sync  mode  •/ 


/•  «  bits  •/ 
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check  lor  sbrk 


/• 


•  / 


il  ( !  sync .node  k  sbrk) 

[  tzd  -  0; 

erite  tzd; 

eait  (  (?«brk)  I  (Itzen)  I  (!cts)  ) : 
tzd  =  1 ; 
erite  tzd; 

] 


/• 

•  eeit  if  in  esync  node  > 

«  or  tend  sync  char  il  sync 

•  / 

tze  =  1; 
erite  tze; 
free  tze; 


il  (  sync.node  ) 

{  /•  check  il  message  are  pending  •/ 

11  (  msgvaiting(iS25l)  ) 

recy»ve(i8251 ,  xdata) ; 
else  « 

<  il  (sync.flagiir' 

xdata  =  synci; 

else 

xdata  =  sync2; 
sync.flag  =  !  sync. flag; 

} 

> 

else 

receive(i825l ,  xdata); 


$ 


/• 

•  send  start  bit 


•  / 

il  (  !  sync.node  ) 

[  Bait  (xdrdy); 
tzd  =  0; 
erite  tzd; 

] 


/• 
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■•nd  data 


ncount[2:2]  •  1; 
ncountCO:!]  *  nbits: 
vhila  (  ncount  ) 

[  salt  (zdrdy): 

txd  •  dbufE0:0]; 
vrita  txd; 

ncount  >  ncount  -  1 ; 
dbuf  «  dbul  »  1; 


•/ 

if  (pan) 
[ 


■and  parity  bits  if  raquirad 


par  s  xdata[0:0]; 
for  i  «  1  to  7  do 

par  ^jar  xor  xdata[i:i3; 

if  (!  ap)  *  ^ 

par  «  !  par; 
wait  (zdrdy): 
txd  s  par; 
vrita  txd; 


■and  atop  bits 


if  (!  sync.noda) 

[  vait  (zdrdy); 
txd  «  i; 
arita  txd; 

] 

writa  status; 


rcvr.sync  - 
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receiver  lynchronoue  proceee 


•/ 


proceee  rcvr.eyne(rxd,  drdy.  velid, 

■ode,  control,  etetue. 
eyncl,  eync2) 

in  booleen  rxd;  /•  receive  eeriel  •/ 

in  booleen  drdy:  /•  dete  reedy  •/ 

in  booleen  velid; 
in  booleen  nodeCOeteSizel ; 
in  booleen  control COeteSize] ; 
in  booleen  eyncl [DeteSize] ; 
in  booleen  eync2 [DeteSize] : 
out  booleen  etetue [DeteSize] ; 

< 

booleen  eync.node; 
booleen  per : 
booleen  ncount[3]; 
booleen  dete [DeteSize] ; 


/• 

•  / 


free  up  line 


r 


free  etetue; 


/• 


-/ 


deteneine  initializetion 


if  (  velid  )  {  4 

•ync.Bode  =  (■ode[6:7]  0); 

if  (  eync.Bode  )  [ 

/• 

•  weit  for  aode 

•  / 

if  (  eh  ) 

hunt _»ode (rxd,  drdy, 

eyncl,  eync2,  mode  ) ; 

/• 
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aturt  shifting  dsts  in 


• 

•  / 

ncount[2:23  *  1; 
ncoiutCO:!]  *  nbits; 
shils  (  ncount  )  [ 

■ait  (  dxdy  ) ; 
dstaC7:7]  s  rasd  (  rxd  ); 
data  *  data  »  1 ; 
ncount  «  ncount  -  l ; 

] 

/• 

•  send  data  to  nain  procsss 

•  / 

ssnd(  i82Sl,  data  ); 


] 


} 


/• 


} 


writs  status; 


rcvr.async  - 


•/ 


rscsivsr  asynchronous  procsss 


procsss  tcvr.asyncCrxd,  dxdy,  valid, 
nods,  control,  status) 

in  boolsan  rxd;  /•  rscsive  serial  data  •/ 

in  boolsan  drdy;  /•  data  ready  •/ 

in  boolean  valid; 

in  boolean  noderDataSizs] ; 

in  boolean  control [DataSizsl ; 

out  boolean  status [DataSize] ; 

int  i; 

boolean  sync.aods; 
boolean  par; 
boolean  ncowtCsI; 
boolean  data [DataSize] ; 
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/• 


•/ 


d«t«rnin«  initialization 


fra*  status; 
if  (  valid  )  { 

/•  as SUBS  aods  is  stabla  nos  •/ 
sync.siode  «  (soda  [6: 7]  0); 

if  (  !  sync.Boda  )  [ 

/• 

•  sait  for  start  bit 

•  / 

sait  (  rzd  ) ; 
salt  (  !  rxd  ) ; 

/• 

■  Mtyrt  shifting  data  in 

•  /  J'  » 

ncount[2:2]  *  1;  ^ 

ncountCO.'l]  *  nbits; 
shila  (  ncount  )  [ 
wait  (  drdy  ) ; 
data [7: 7]  s  road  (  rzd  ); 
data  «  data  »  1 ; 
ncount  *  ncount  -  l ; 


•  sampla  parity  bit 

•/ 

if  (  pan  )  C 

par  s  data [0:0]; 
for  i  »  1  to  7  do 

par  s  par  xor  data[i;i]; 

if  (  ap  ) 

par  =  !  par; 
wait  (  drdy  ) ; 
if  (  par  !=  rxd  )  { 
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/•  parity  error  •/ 
P«  «  1: 

■rite  pe; 


) 

] 

/• 

•  saapl*  stop  bit 

•  / 

eait  (  drdy  ) ; 

a  (  rrd  ==  0  )  { 

/•  fretting  error  •/ 
fe  «  i: 
erite  fe; 

} 

/• 

■  tend  deta  to  main  procett 

•  / 

tend(  i8251,  data  ): 


write  status; 

} 

} 


/• 

•/ 


aain  process  for  intel  8251 


i 


process  i825l (ChipSelect ,  WriteEnable. 
ReadEnable.  ChipData.  data,  valid, 
syncl,  tync2,  aode,  control,  status) 
in  boolean  ChipSelect; 
in  boolean  WriteEnable; 
in  boolean  ReadEnable; 
in  boolean  ChipData; 
inout  boolean  dataCOataSize] ; 
out  boolean  valid; 
out  boolean  syncl [OataSize] ; 
out  boolean  tync2[DataSize] ; 
out  boolean  aode  COataSize] ; 
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out  boolean  control [DataSize] ; 
in  boolean  statue [DataSize] ; 

boolean  aodebul [DataSize] ; 
boolean  dbul[DataSize] ; 
boolean  decode [3] ; 
boolean  sync.node ; 

valid  *  0: 
vrite  valid; 


/• 

•  reset  sequence:  read  node  character 

•  / 

Bait  (  ChipSelect  k  WriteEnable  k  ChipData  ) ; 

aodebui  *  read  (  data  ) ; 

mode  *  Bodebui ; 
valid  «  1; 

sync.Bode  *  (modebui [6:7]  =»i0); 

/• 

•  read  sync  characters  if  necessary 

•  / 

sjrncl  *  0; 
sync2  ■  0; 

if  (  sync_Bode  ) 

[  /•  read  first  sync  char  •/ 

Bait  (ChipSelect*WriteEnable*ChipData) : 

syncl  s  read  (  data  ) ; 

/•  read  second  sync  char  •/ 

.  if  (  !  Bodebuf[7:7]  ) 

[  Bait  (ChipSelect*WriteEnable*ChipData) 

sync2  -  read  (  data  ) ; 

3 

3 

/*  Brite  to  output  port  •/ 

Brite  valid,  node,  syncl,  sync2; 
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■«ia  int«rp  loop 


/• 

.  •/ 


<i«codoC0:0]  «  ChlpData; 
docod*[l:l]  *  RoodEnablo; 
docodoC2:2]  *  VritoEnablo; 

vhile  (  ChipSoloct  ) 

{  svitch  (docodo)  < 

caa«  0z2:  /•  road  data  •/ 

C 

if  (aync.nodo) 

rocolv«(rcvr_>7nc.  dbul); 

olio 

rocoivo(rcvr_aaync ,  dbuX ) ; 

■ait  (  !  UritoEnablo  ) ; 
data  s  dbuf ; 

■rito  dat^ 

]  , 

broak ;  V 

cato  0x3:  /•  road  status  •/ 

[ 

data  -  road  (  status  ) ; 

■ait  (  !  UritoEnablo  } ; 

■rito  data; 

] 

broak; 

caso  OzC:  /•  orito  data  •/  S 

dbui  *  road  (  data  ) ; 
sond ( ZBit ,  dbtti ) ; 
broak; 

case  OzD:  /•  write  control  •/ 

dbui  s  read  (  data  ) ; 
control  =  dbui; 

■rito  control; 
broak; 

} 

} 


] 
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Abstract 

Hermod  is  an  interactive  behavioral  synthesis  program  developed  at  Stanford  University. 
Using  a  combined  control  and  data  flow  graph  (C/DFG)  as  an  intermediate  representation, 
Hermod  generates  functional  blocks  and  their  interconnection  from  behavioral  descriptions. 
Hermod  supports  a  menu-driven  interface,  displaying  the  control  and  data  flow  graph  with  a 
set  of  legitimate  timing-cuts  and  its  hardware  representation.  Emphasizing  user 
participation,  the  system  allows  the  user  to  control  state  partitioning  and  resource  sharing 
through  a  graphical  interface  to  explore  the  maximal  design  space.  Written  in  an  object- 
oriented  language  C+-t-,  Hermod  generates  a  hardware  representation  in  several  minutes 
from  a  behavioral  description  of  practical  size  on  a  VAXstation  n/GPX. 

% 

Indexing  Terms:  behavioral  synthesis,  structural  synthesis,  control  and  data  flow  graph, 
register-transfer  level  description,  design  space  exploration. 


*  Note:  Revised  Copy  for  ”  Journal  of  Systems  and  Software**. 
“  8  June  1988 
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The  Hermoi  Behavioral  Synthesis  System 
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c 


c 


1.  Introduction 

Silicon  compilation  it  the  {nocess  of  automatically  mapping  an  abstract  design 
representation  to  a  physical  structure  [19].  Depending  upon  the  input  language,  silicon 
compilers  are  classified  into  behavioral  compilers  (or  behavioral  synthesizers)  and  structural 
compilers.  A  behavioral  synthesizer  translates  a  behavioral  description  into  a  structure, 
creating  structural  designs  consisting  of  funcdcmal  blocks  and  their  interconnection.  In  a 
behavioral  synthesis  system,  the  design  is  specified  by  a  functional  relationship  between 
input  and  output  ports  described  in  a  hardware  description  language  [4, 11, 26].  The 
behavior  of  output  ports  is  specified  in  terms  of  input  ports  and  internal  state.  The  output 
ftom  a  behavioral  synthesizer  contains  hardware  modules^  (data  paths)  required  to 
implement  the  given  behavioral  specification,  and  their  scheduling  (control). 

The  synthesis  task  includes  generation  of  dau  paths  and  their  control  blocks.  Dau  path 
synthesis  consists  of  the  following  subtasks:  module  bindings,  state  bindings  (control  step 
partitioning),  and  register  and  connection  bindings.  In  the  module  binding  process,  a 
functional  module  is  assigned  to  each  abstract  (^ration,  and  a  register  is  assigited  to  data 
carried  across  state  transitions.  The  functional  modules  (or  registers)  can  be  shared  among 
more  than  one  abstract  t^ration  (or  variable).  Further,  the  binding  process  relies  on  library, 
which  may  contain  structural  modules  at  several  abstraction  levels  [9].  The  module  binding 
process  has  a  great  impact  on  the  system  cost  and  performance,  since  an  abstract  operation 
can  be  realized  in  many  ways.  The  mo^le  binding  process  is  performed  before  control 
logic  synthesis,  even  though  the  process  can  be  iterated  later  if  imposed  constraints  are  not 
met  State  binding  implies  assignment  of  each  operation  to  a  machine  state.  Machine  states 
are  created  depending  on  the  clock  period  of  the  system  and  the  delay  of  hardware  modules. 
Based  on  the  clock  period  and  the  number  of  maximum  allowed  states,  the  system  assigns 
each  abstract  operation  to  a  machine  state  such  that  maximum  parallelism  can  be  achieved 
within  available  hardware  modules.  Connection  bindings  imply  the  interconnection  between 
functional  modules  and  registers,  creating  the  data  transfer  paths  between  them.' 
Connections  can  be  implemented  using  bus  structure  or  multiplexors. 

Control  synthesis  creates  the  fmite  state  machine  that  controls  the  data  path  units  for  the 
proper  execution  of  code  sequences.  The  goal  is  to  define  the  sequence  of  the  micro¬ 
operations  and  the  timing  of  the  control  signals  to  the  data  path.  To  generate  the  control 
block,  the  data  path  must  be  fully  defined,  and  the  required  operations  must  be  specified  as  a 
linear  ordered  list  of  micro-operations  which  affect  either  the  control  flow  or  data  path.  Two 
different  design  styles  have  been  used  for  control  block  implementation:  structured  and 
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’in  this  paper,  a  functional  module  represents  a  hardware  block  which  can  execute  an  operation  like  addition 
and  subtraction,  while  a  hardware  irndule  is  used  to  represent  a  functional  nvxlule,  register,  or  wire. 
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enstom  implementations.  In  a  structured  implementation,  the  next  state  information  and 
sigiuds  for  data  path  selection  are  encoded  in  a  structured  array.  This  implementation  is 
flexible  aixl  easy  to  modify.  A  custom  implententation  uses  random  logic  for  efficiency, 
exploiting  the  particular  features  of  the  data  path.  Detailed  description  of  various  algorithms 
for  control  synthesis  can  be  found  in  [7, 14, 18, 24]. 

Automatic  synthesis  from  behavkval  specifications  is  an  exploratory  area  for  design 
automation.  A  number  of  behavioral  conqrilers  have  been  reported  that  generate  structural 
descriptiems  from  behavicml  level  descriptiems  [6, 8, 14, 16, 17, 20, 23, 25].  Those  systems 
automatically  generate  a  structural  description  from  a  behavioral  description  using  the 
design  constraints  given  by  a  designer.  However,  supported  design  sfyles  are  limited  in 
most  systems,  giving  few  chances  for  the  designer  to  change  what  the  system  generates. 
Thus,  designer  may  feel  alienated  from  the  system  with  no  choices  other  than  to  accept  the 
machine-generated  designs,  even  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  output 

This  paper  describes  the  Hermod  behavioral  synthesis  program  that  gives  a  hardware 
designer  full  system  control  to  select  the  design  sfyle  he  likes  through  a  menu-driven 
graphical  interface.  The  system  is  not  intended  for  use  with  design  descriptions  which 
would  require  thousands  of  components  for  realization,  but  for  designs  at  high  abstraction 
levels  where  design  space  exploration  is  of  primary  concern  in  the  early  stage  of  design. 
The  Hermod  program  is  included  in  an  integrated  environment  ftM*  hardware  simulation  and 
synthesis  under  development  at  StanfordlUniversity.  The  functional  models  written  in  a 
behavioral  description  language  ILSP[\S\  cag^  be  simulated  on  the  THOR 
logic/functional/behavioral  simulator  [2]  without  translation.  The  behavioral  models  that 
have  been  verified  through  the  THOR  simulator  are  input  to  Hermod  to  generate  RTL 
descriptions,  which  can  be  again  simulated  by  THOR  simulator  for  verification  purposes. 
Efficient  algorithms  are  incorporated  in  Hermod  for  generating  timing-cuts  for  state 
partitioning,  checking  consistency  after  modifications  to  the  system-generated  designs,  and 
optimizing  through  resynthesis. 
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2.  Input  Language  and  Internal  Representation 

2.1  ILSP:  Behavioral  Description  Language  for  Hermod 

ILSP  (Liput  Language  for  Synthesis  Program)  is  used  to  describe  the  function  or  behavior 
of  the  hardware  to  be  designed.  Based  r  the  C-language.  ILSP  has  conditional  (t/  and 
switch),  and  loop  (white-  and  do-loop)  control  constructs,  and  allows  explicit  specification 
of  the  actual  hardware  interface  to  die  outside  world.  Many  features  of  the  C  language 
considered  redundant  or  unnecessary  fw  behavioral  representation  of  a  hardware  module  are 
omitted  in  ELSP.  For  instance,  <mly  integer  type  variables  are  supported,  and  parameter 
passing  is  handled  through  interface  declarations.  Compared  to  the  ISPS  (Instruction  Set 
Processor  Specifications)  [4]  which  describes  the  behavior  and  structure  of  the  design  at 
register-transfer  and  behavioral  levels,  the  ILSP  description  is  purely  procedural.  The 
features  of  ILSP  are  briefly  reviewed  next  A  detailed  description  can  be  found  in  [IS]. 

Signal  Declarations:  Three  fundamental  object  types  are  supported.  The  objects 
declared  as  integers  are  local  variables  to  the  procedure  in  which  they  are  declared.  The 
objects  declared  in  the  signal  declaration  sections  OUTJJST  and  ST  LIST 

sections)  as  signals  (SIG)  are  one-bit-signal  variables  and  those  declared  as  groups  {GRP  or 
BUS)  are  muldple-bit-signal  variables.  The  SIG-  and  GRP-type  objects  are  the  abstract 
representations  of  registers  in  hardware  realization.  An  integer  object  may  be  realized  by  a 
register,  or  just  as  a  wire  depending  on  its  i^sage  and  lifetime. 

Control  Constructs:  Most  control  constructs  in  the  C  language  are  supported: 
conditional  statements  (if-  and  switch-statements)  and  loop  (while-  and  do-loop)  constructs. 

Expressions  and  Statements:  Expressions  and  statements  supported  in  ILSP  are  a  subset 
of  those  in  the  C  language.  Arrays  of  complex  data  structure  (like  arrays  of  structure  with 
several  data  fields)  are  not  supported.  Array  structure  is  allowed  only  to  represent  a  group  ^ 
of  signals,  which  will  be  realized  by  registers  or  memory  modules.  The  differences  from  the 
C  language  in  expressions  and  statements  are  summarized  as  follows: 

•  Stnictures  and  pointers  are  not  allowed.  An  exception  is  diat  a  pointer  is  passed 
to  a  subproceduie  as  an  argument  for  a  GRP-type  object  in  a  procedure  call. 

•  Array  structures  are  used  to  specify  bit  position  for  group  signals.  A  GRP-type 
object  followed  by  a  range  in  square  brackets  specifies  a  portion  of  group 
signals.  The  expression  x[]  implies  the  entire  signal  group  of  x  will  be  treated 
as  an  integer.  The  expression  x[3]  represents  the  signal  value  of  the  third  bit  of 
X,  and  x[7:4]  means  the  partial  signal  group  between  the  seventh  bit  and  fourth 
bit  of  X  treat^  as  an  integer. 

•  Increment  expressions  (-»■•*■  and  -)  are  allowed  for  integer  variables  only. 
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•  PftKeduxe  calls  dial  return  one  or  more  values  are  supported.  The 
"(receiver-list)  •  procedure-call-expression;"  form  is  used  for  procedure  calls 

return  multiple  outputs  and  distribute  the  values  to  the  variables  and  group 
signals  in  the  receiver-list. 

•  A  break  statement  is  allowed  only  in  a  switch  statement  to  eliminate  abrupt 
loop  exits. 

•  Parameter  passing  in  a  procedure  call  is  handled  through  the  hardware  interface 
mechanism.  That  is,  the  input  and  output  parameters  are  declared  in  the 
interface  declaration  sections  (INJLIST  and  OUTJJST  declarations),  unlike  C 
procedures. 

•  A  return  statement  is  allowed  <mly  at  the  end  of  procedure.  No  expretsitms  are 
allowed  after  a  return  statement  Instead,  a  procedure  can  return  values  by 
assigning  values  to  the  variables  declared  in  the  OUTJJST  section. 

Figure  1  shows  a  procedure  describing  the  design  that  takes  two  groups  of  signals,  in  and 
enable,  and  calculates  the  summation  of  the  value  of  in,  setting  the  signal  group  out  and 
signal  line  valid.  The  objects  declared  in  the  INJJST  section  represent  input  signals  or 
ports.  Enable  represents  one  signal  line,  and  in  represents  a  group  of  signals  consisting  of  8 
signal  lines.  Likewise  the  objects  in  the  OUTJJST  section  represent  output  signals  or  ports 
set  by  the  procedure.  The  statement  "r  «  inQ"  means  that  the  signals  grouped  as  in  are 
packed  into  an  integer  (r).  The  statement  "outQ  =  s"  sets  the  group  of  output  signals,  out,  by 
unpacking  the  integer  (s). 

% 

2J2  Graph  Representation  ^ 

In  the  behavioral  synthesis  process,  a  behavioral  representation  is  translated  into  an 
intermediate  representation  in  graph  form,  which  is  subsequently  transformed  and  translated 
into  a  structural  description.  In  Hermod,  a  graph  representation  is  chosen  that  reflects  both 
the  control  sequencing  and  the  data  flow  in  the  program.  In  the  graph,  a  node  can  represent 
a  data  carrier,  an  abstract  operation,  w  a  ctmtrol  construct.  An  edge  can  be  a  control  edge 
representing  control  sequencing  in  the  behavioral  description,  or  a  data  edge  representing 
data  usage  or  data  flow  depending  on  the  types  of  the  nodes  connected  by  it  The  graph 
consists  of  several  data  flow  subgraphs  corresponding  to  basic  blocks  of  the  behavioral 
description,  each  of  which  consists  of  straight  line  codes  and  control  nodes  connecting  them. 
The  graph  shows  not  only  the  dependency  or  parallelism  of  each  operation  but  also  the 
global  control  and  data  flow  in  the  model.  The  C7DFG  allows  hierarchical  design  by 
incorporating  a  procedure-call  node.  A  procedure-call  node  representing  some  hardware 
block  can  be  specified  by  another  graph.  This  graph  representation  is  similar  to  the 
McFarland’s  Value  Trace  [12].  However,  unlike  VT,  nested  loop  constructs  are  used  in  the 
representation,  which  is  a  natural  way  to  handle  loops. 

There  are  five  types  of  nodes:  data,  constant,  operation,  control,  and  temporary  nodes. 
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sum() 

{ 

IN_UST 

SIG(  enable ); 
GRP(  in.  8 ): 
ENDUST; 

OUT_UST 

SIG(  valid ); 
GRP(out,  16): 
ENDUST; 

int  r,  s; 

valid  s  0; 
if  (  enable )  { 

r-inO; 

s-0; 

while  (r  >■  0)  { 
s  *  s  +  r; 
r~; 

} 

outn  -  *; 

valid*  1; 

} 

return; 


I*  declare  input  ports  */ 


t*  declare  output  ports  */ 


I*  declare  local  variables  */ 


% 

f*  set  the  flag  •/  td 


Figure  1:  A  behavioral  model  calculating  the  summation  of  a  given  integer. 
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Each  node  has  one  or  more  input  ports  and  output  ports.  Each  port  is  identified  by  its  io- 
attribute  and  port-id.  Data,  constant,  temporary,  and  operation  nodes  (together  with  directed 
edges  into  and  out  of  the  nodes)  reflect  the  data  flow  and  data  dependencies,  while  control 
nodes  are  used  for  control  sequencing  and  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  basic  blocks. 


•  DataJConstant/T emporary  Nodes:  A  data  (or  constant)  node  corresponds  to  an 
object  (variable  or  constant)  in  the  behavioral  description.  Basically,  for  each 
appearance  of  a  variable,  there  is  a  corresponding  data  node  in  the  graph. 
Temporary  nodes  are  used  to  represent  the  data  produced  by  an  operation  and 
used  by  another  operation  or  control  node. 

•  Operation  Nodes:  An  operation  node  corresponds  to  an  abstract  operation  in  the 
description.  A  procedure  call  is  considered  an  operation  with  multiple  inputs 
and  outputs. 

•  Control  Nodes:  A  control  node  shows  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  basic  block. 

There  are  seven  different  control  nodes:  start,  end,  fork  (for  if-statements), 
sfork  (for  switch  statements),  join,  loop,  and  loop-end  nodes. 

An  ILSP  procedure  consists  of  three  types  of  blocks:  straight  line  code,  conditional 
statements,  and  while-  and  do-loops. 

Straight  Line  Code:  A  block  of  straight  line  code  consists  of  expressions  and 
assignments.  Expressions  are  realized  in  such  a  way  that  operation  nodes  take  edges  from 
operand  dau  nodes.  Assignment  is  ntxnydly  realized  by  the  edge  from  an  operation  node  to 
a  data  node,  which  means  that  the  result  of  the  <^ra^n  is  stored  in  the  variable  represented 
by  the  data  node.  Temporary  data  nodes  are  inserted  if  necessary.  Retrieving  data  from  or 
assigning  values  to  a  subset  of  group  signals  is  allowed.  To  construct  the  subgraph  showing 
such  a  partial  retrieval  or  assignment,  the  /pack  and  ^4/ynjck^rocedure-call  nodes  are  used 
as  shown  in  Figure  2. 


^ese  are  intrinsic  library  functions  in  the  THOR  simulation  system  [3].  Fpack  converts  a  group  signal  of 
specified  bit  width  into  an  integer  tndf unpack  converts  an  integer  into  a  group  signal. 
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Q  x  =  a[3;5]  «[3:5]  =  x 


Figure  2:  Graph  representation  for  the  functions  (a)  fpack  (b)  fitnpack. 
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Conditional  Statements:  The  if  block  ccmsists  of  two  sub-blocks  c(»Tesponding  to  the 
then-part  and  else-part,  respectively.  The  then-part  (else-part)  sub-block  starts  from  the 
TRUE  (FALSE)  port  of  a  fork  node  and  ends  at  a  join  node.  The  subgraph  corresponding  to 
the  conditional  expression  is  connoted  to  the  CONTROL  port  of  the  fofk  node. 

While/Do  Loop  Constructs:  A  while-lot^  subgraph  is  also  constructed  with  join  and 
fork  nodes.  In  this  subgraph,  the  join  node  is  followed  by  the  subgraph  corresponding  to  the 
conditional  expression  of  the  while  statement,  which  is  connected  to  the  CONTROL  port  of 
the  fork  node.  The  subgraph  of  the  while-loop  body  starts  from  the  TRUE  port  of  the  fork 
node,  and  ends  at  the  join  node  through  BACK  edges  to  show  the  iterative  nature  of  the 
block.  A  do-loop  subgraph  consists  of  one  block  which  starts  from  a  loop  node  and  ends  at 
a  loop-end  node.  The  output  of  the  conditional  expression  is  connected  to  the  CONTROL 
port  of  the  loop-end  node.  The  looi>-end  node  has  two  output  ports:  the  TRUE  port 
connected  to  the  loop  node  by  a  BACK  edge,  and  the  FALSE  port  from  which  a  new  basic 
block  begins  after  the  do-loop  statement 

Figure  3  shows  the  graph  representation  of  the  procedure  shown  in  Figure  1.  Rectangles 
represent  operation  nodes  that  will  be  mapped  into  structural  components  in  the  module 
binding  process,  and  circles  represent  variables  and  constants  (data  nodes).  Q>ntrol  nodes 
are  represented  by  trapezoids  (fork  and  join  nodes)  or  hexagons  (start  and  end  nodes).  The 
outer  fork-join  node  pair  corresponds  to  the  if-statement  that  is  controlled  by  the  value  of 
enable.  The  iimer  join-fork  pair  correspo^Tds  to,  the  while-loop  statement  The  control  input 
to  the  fork  node  is  from  the  condition  expression,  ti 
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Figure  3:  Graph  representation  of  the  procedure  of  Figure  1, 
generated  by  Hermod. 
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3.  The  Synthesis  Process  in  Hermod 

3.1  System  Overview 

Figure  4  shows  an  overall  picture  of  Hermod.  Taking  a  procedure  describing  the  desired 
behavior  of  a  design,  Hermod  converts  it  into  the  intermediate  graph  form  (C/DFG),  then 
builds  the  hardware  realizing  the  behavior  in  two  passes.  In  the  Hrst  pass,  the  operations  in 
the  graph  are  assigned  to  machine  states  and  the  initial  hardware  is  created  by  allocating 
functional  modules  to  the  operation  nodes,  and  wires  or  registers  to  the  arcs.  Two  graphs 
are  produced  as  a  result  of  the  first  pass.  One  is  a  data  path  graph  that  consists  of  nodes 
representing  functional  modules  at  data  storage  and  edges  representing  interconnections. 
The  other  is  a  state  transition  diagram  in  which  each  node  corresponds  to  a  machine  state 
and  each  edge  shows  a  state  transition  and  its  conditions.  In  the  second  pass,  functional 
modules  and  registers  are  merged,  if  ihcy  have  no  usage  conflicts.  Those  optimization 
processes  can  be  performed  automatically  by  dre  system  using  the  information  on  number  of 
available  modules  and  their  functionality,  or  can  be  directed  by  the  user  through  a  graphical 
interface.  As  a  final  result,  Hermod  produces  a  netlist  of  the  created  data  path  and  a  control 
unit  specification  in  the  truth  table  format  (rr  format)  for  PLA  descriptions  [5]. 

3.2  Initial  Synthesis  Process 

3.2.1  Functional  Module  Binding  v 

The  module  binding  process  transforms  the  funcd^nal  block  representation  provided  by 
the  data  path  allocator  to  a  hardware-bound  level  of  description  [9].  In  Hermod,  the  module 
binding  process  is  embedded  in  data  path  synthesis  in  the  initial  synthesis  process.  During 
initial  synthesis,  no  restrictions  are  imposed  on  the  number  of  hardware  modules  used.  The 
system  assigns  hardware  modules  to  each  node  and  tinung-cut  edge.  Hardware  modules  are 
selected  from  a  module  library.  Module  selection  specifies  the  type,  functionality,  and  othejj 
attributes  (such  as  delay,  area,  control  setting,  and  io-ports)  for  each  abstract  operation.  A 
dedicated  module  is  assigned  to  each  abstract  operator  during  the  initial  synthesis  phase. 
This  can  exploit  the  parallelism  inherent  in  the  original  behavioral  description.  However,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  share  functional  modules  among  operators  to  reduce  the  overall 
hardware  requirements  for  implementation.  In  Hermod,  the  resource  sharing  is  handles 
during  optimization  phase. 

3.2.2  Control  Step  Partitioning  and  State  Binding 

When  the  C/DFG  is  generated,  only  control  and  data  dependencies  are  represented  in  the 
graph.  The  state  binding  process  partitions  the  graph  into  machine  states.  Each  operation 
node  in  the  graph  is  assigned  to  a  particular  state.  Thus  state  binding  determines  the 
parallelism  of  the  generated  design. 
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Figure  4;  System  overview. 
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A.  AutomaHc  Operation  Scheduling  Process 

Timing-cuts  are  used  in  Hennod  for  control  step  partitioning.  A  tiniing-cut  is  a  set  of 
edges  that  forms  a  cut-set  of  the  subgraph  c<»Tesponding  to  a  basic  block  of  code.  A  set  of 
tuning-cuts  divides  the  graph  into  several  data  flow  subgraphs  each  of  which  forms  a 
machine  state.  example,  refer  to  Figure  S.  The  graph  is  divided  into  five  subgraphs. 
Note  that  states  2  and  4  overlap.  It  is  due  to  the  loop  construct  in  the  graph.  At  state  2, 
values  are  assigned  to  the  symbols  r  and  s,  which  occurs  when  entering  the  while-loop.  At 
State  4,  condition  variable  is  checked  after  each  iteration  of  the  loop.  Timing-cuts  are 
generated  depending  on  the  system  clock  period  and  the  module  delay.  In  this  process, 
Hermod  employs  the  as  soon  as  possible  (ASAP)  scheduling  algorithm  that  schedules  each 
operation  in  a  greedy  fashion  [16, 25].  It  schedules  as  many  operations  as  possible  in  each 
machine  state  as  long  as  the  delay  does  not  exceed  the  clock  period.  Uming-cuts  are 
inserted  in  the  following  two  cases: 

•  When  the  delay  exceeds  the  clock  period.  (Hermod  supports  chaining  and 
multi-cycling  [16].) 

•  In  front  of  a  fork/sfork  node  (starting  node  of  if/switch  statements).  In  a 

conditional  statement,  only  one  of  the  branches  is  executed  in  the  next  machine 
state.  To  determine  which  branch  should  be  taken,  the  previous  state  must  end 
at  the  fork/sfork  node  regardless  of<he  execution  ^lay.  This  also  j^ewents  the 
race  condition  of  the  loop  constructs.  ^ 

The  automatic  timing-cut  generation  process  is  based  on  the  longest  path  search.  Starting 
from  the  start  node  of  the  graph,  the  system  calculates  the  maximum  execution  delay  for 
each  node  reachable  from  the  start  node  until  a  fork/sfork  node  or  end  node  is  encountered. 
Then,  each  node  on  the  path  is  assigned  to  a  particular  machine  state  according  to  their 
maximum  delay.  The  edges  connecting  operation  nodes  in  different  machine  states  form 
timing-cuL  When  a  fork/sfork  node  is  encountered  during  the  search,  a  timing-cut  is  created 
consisting  of  the  edges  connected  to  the  node.  Then,  all  the  branches  from  the  fork/sfork 
node  are  put  in  a  branch  queue.  While  the  branch  queue  is  not  empty,  the  process  retrieves 
the  first  entry  of  the  queue  and  resumes  the  search.  The  search  continues  until  another 
timing-cut  or  fork/sfork  node  is  encountered.  The  state  binding  process  determines  the 
values  to  be  stored  for  use  in  the  next  control  steps.  In  the  hardware  implementation,  latches 
are  inserted  in  the  data  transfer  paths  where  tinting-cuts  are  generated. 
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B.  Manual  Timing-cut  Modifications 

To  maximally  utilize  hardware  resources,  modifications  are  allowed  on  the  C/DFG  such 
as  adding,  deleting,  and  moving  timing-cuts.  Huough  a  graphical  interaction  tool,  the  graph 
is  displayed  in  a  window  and  the  user  is  allowed  to  pick  up  the  edges  to  construct  a  new 
timing-cut.  or  pick  up  an  existing  timing-cut  to  add,  delete,  or  move  it  by  clicking  the 
mouse.  If  the  user  defines  a  new  set  of  edges  as  a  timing-cut,  the  system  checks  if  those 
edges  forms  the  cut-set  of  a  basic  block  subgraph.  If  the  changes  are  legal,  that  is,  they 
don’t  violate  the  behavioral  specifications  and  design  constraints,  the  system  accepts  the 
changes.  When  the  user  deletes  or  moves  some  timing-cuts,  the  clock  period  may  be 
changed  (become  longer)  and  the  executitm  delay  of  each  state  is  recalculated.  If  the 
maximum  delay  exceeds  the  clock  period  in  any  state,  Hermod  asks  the  user  if  the  clock 
period  may  be  increased.  Those  modificadcms  may  change  the  state  binding  of  some 
operations.  Once  the  modifications  are  accepted,  the  system  generates  a  new  state  transition 
diagram  based  on  the  new  state  binding,  and  the  new  data  path. 

C.  Example 

Figure  6  shows  the  data  path  for  the  behavioral  description  in  Figure  1.  It  is  generated 
using  the  state  binding  of  Figure  5.  The  design  is  obtained  by  setting  the  clock  period  to  be 
the  module  delay  (all  the  functional  modt^  used  here  have  the  same  delay).  It  consists  of 
five  machine  states,  and  uses  four  dedicated  functional  modules.  The  registers  available  in 
the  module  library  have  only  r«set  and  load  control  inftbts. 


i 


to  controller  to  controller 
(ctrll)  (ctrl2) 


« 


out  valid 


Figure  6:  A  hardware  representation  of  the  graph  in  Figure  3. 
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3.2.3  Ragistar  Binding 

Registers  are  assigned  to  store  the  temporary  results  generated  by  the  operators  in  a  state 
when  these  results  are  used  in  the  following  states.  The  system  assigns  a  register  to  each 
edge  belonging  to  a  timing-cut,  unless  the  edge  comes  from  a  constant  node.  The  system 
also  allocates  registers  to  the  data  nodes  ctmnected  to  timing-cut  edges.  The  registers 
allocated  to  the  same  variable  are  merged  into  one  in  the  c^timization  phase.  Caution  must 
be  taken  when  the  same  variable  appears  more  than  once  in  a  timing-cut  edge.  For  example, 
in  Figure  7,  edges  e2  and  e3  are  connected  to  the  data  nodes  representing  the  same  variable 
a.  Since  the  data  node  connected  to  the  edge  e3  is  the  last  definition  of  the  variable  a  in  that 
state,  the  register  associated  with  the  edge  e3  must  be  associated  with  the  variable  a.  The 
register  associated  with  the  edge  e2  becomes  the  temporary  register.  In  order  to  deal  with 
dris  problem,  the  register  binding  routine  first  detennines  the  last  definition  node  for  each 
variable  in  each  state.  Then  it  assigns  a  temporary  register  to  the  timing-cut  edge  connected 
to  the  data  node  which  is  not  the  last  definition  node.  In  the  optimization  pass,  registers 
allocated  to  different  symbols  that  have  non-overlapping  lifetime  are  merged. 

3.2.4  Connection  Binding 

Allocation  of  hardware  resources  (functional  modules  and  registers)  implies  that  there 
exist  physical  paths  among  them.  These  paths  can  be  obtained  by  analyzing  the  paths 
between  the  abstract  operadtms.  The  connection  binding  routine  analyzes  the  connections  of 
each  machine  state  one  by  one.  Imt,  th^;c<mnection  binding  routine  extracts  the  data  flow 
subgraph  corresponding  to  the  currently  processed  machine  state.  Then,  it  creates  the 
connectimis  between  the  functional  modules  and  registers  by  tracing  die  edges  connected  to 
the  q;)eration  and  data  nodes.  If  an  (^ration  uses  inputs  or  produces  outputs  across  the  state 
boundary  (e.g,  tinung-cut),  a  connection  wire  is  created  between  the  functional  modules 
corresponding  to  the  operation  nodes  and  the  register  corresponding  to  the  timing-cut  edge. 
Each  time  a  new  connection  wire  is  created,  the  system  encodes  the  currently  processed  state 
into  the  wire  data  structure  fex  later  use  during  the  control  generation  process.  ^ 

To  allow  the  maximum  sharing  of  functional  modules  and  registers,  muldplexors/busses 
are  created  and  inserted  wherever  necessary  to  transfer  data  between  operands  (registers) 
and  operators  (functional  modules). 


Figure  7:  Register  binding  for  timing-cuts. 
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3.2.5  Control  Gonoratlon 

Cootroi  t c^ctuic  is  not  specified  in  the  behsviwal  description.  Instead  the  control  block 
is  automadc  vily  generated  from  the  descriptitm  using  the  information  on  available  resources 
(library  modules)  used  in  the  data  path  synthesis  process.  The  control  block  can  be 
generated  at  the  same  time  as  the  data  path.  However,  it  is  straightforward  to  generate  the 
control  block  after  the  data  path  structure  is  determined,  since  the  timing  and  sequencing  of 
the  control  signals  are  embedded  in  the  state  transition  diagram  and  the  data  path  graph.  In 
other  words,  the  control  signals  are  determined  by  the  state  binding  and  resource  allocation. 
The  result  of  data  path  synthesis  (module/state/connection  bindings)  is  a  symbolic 
microcode  for  control  generation.  The  control  model  in  Hermod  is  a  finite  state  machine 
followed  by  an  encoder  for  generation  of  control  signals  for  particular  data  path  modules.  A 
finite  state  machine  for  the  control  of  the  data  path  in  Figure  6  is  specified  in  ir  format  [5]  in 
Figure  8. 

3.3  The  Design  Optimization  Process 

Although  the  hardware  built  in  the  initial  synthesis  pass  realizes  the  behavior  of  a  given 
description  and  satisfies  the  user-defined  timing  constraints,  it  may  use  more  hardware 
resources  than  necessary,  increasing  the  wiring  and  routing  complexity.  Basically,  two 
hardware  modules  (functional  modules,  registers,  or  connection  wires)  can  be  merged  if 
there  are  no  usage  conflicts  among  them  in  any  machine  state.  Several  hardware 
optimization  procedures  have  been  propo^  based  on  the  above  principle  [25].  In  Hermod, 
optimization  is  performed  separately  for  functional  iUbdules  and  registers  in  a  pre-defined 
order.  Although  reducing  the  number  of  those  hardware  resources  is  the  main  concern  of 
the  optimization  process,  the  numbers  of  interconnections  (nets)  and  multiplexers  should 
also  be  taken  into  account,  because  those  interconnections  usually  take  a  large  portion  of  the 
realized  chip  area  [13].  The  final  optimization  results  including  the  interconnections  and 
multiplexers  depend  heavily  on  the  execution  order  and  technique  of  each  optimization 
process.  ^ 

The  Hermod  hardware  optiiiuzer  takes  two  inputs  generated  during  initial  synthesis,  the 
data  path  graph  and  the  state  transition  diagram,  and  produces  an  optimized  data  path.  The 
optimizer  consists  of  a  rebinding  process  fu*  each  type  of  hardware  resources;  functional 
modules,  registers,  and  connection  wires.  (The  connection  rebinding  process  is  currently 
under  development)  The  rebinding  processes  provide  menu-driven  graphical  user 
interaction  tools  so  that  the  user  can  specify  the  pre-bindings  for  several  hardware  modules. 
The  user  can  also  unbind  the  old  module  bindings  partially  or  totally  and  re-optimize  the 
data  path  using  the  remaining  bindings.  The  user  is  allowed  to  pick  functional  modules  or 
registers  by  clicking  mouse  on  them  to  force  them  to  be  merged  or  split  The  user-directed 
bindings  are  checked  if  they  have  usage  conflicts.  Once  a  rebinding  process  is  done,  the 
system  reconstructs  the  data  path  using  the  new  binding  information  to  rebuild  the  data  path. 
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.ibl  *2  si  sO  ctrll  etrl2 

.ol  s2  si  sO  rsgl^l  rsgl_r  rsg2_^l  rsg2^r  rsg3_l  rsg3_r 
rog4^1  rsg4_r  rsg5_l  rsg5__r  rsg6__l  rsg6__r  Buxl_etrl  mux2_ctrl 

000—  0011010-1-10000— 

0010-  0000000-10000-1 — 

0011-  0100000-10000-1— 

010-0  10100001010000000 

010-1  01100001010000000 

oil —  10000001010000011 

100-0  101000000000000 — 

100-1  011000000000000— 

101 —  000000000001010 — 

Figure  8;  Control  block  in  tt  formSit  for  the  data  path  in  Figure  6. 
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The  rebuilt  data  path  is  displayed  on  the  screen  so  that  the  user  can  evaluate  the  automatic 
itbinding  results. 

3^.1  Functional  Module  Rebinding 

Two  functional  modules  in  a  data  path  can  be  merged  into  one  if  they  are  not  activated 
simultaneously  in  any  machine  state  and  they  can  be  realized  by  a  library  module.  (The 
second  condititm  is  not  strict,  because  a  library  module  that  can  execute  those  operations 
may  be  added  later.)  Let  be  the  usage  compatibility  graph  consisting  of  nodes 
representing  the  functional  modules  of  the  data  path  and  edges  connecting  the  functional 
modules  that  satisfy  the  above  conditions.  Then,  finding  the  minimum  number  of  functional 
modules  necessary  to  realize  the  data  path  is  reduced  to  clique  partitioning  problem  of  the 
gyzph  Gf  £25]. 

Figure  9  shows  the  functional  module  rebinding  procedure  in  Hermod.  The  procedure  is 
based  on  the  cluster  devel^ment  method. 

Step  1:  Build  the  usage  compatibility  graph  G^  for  the  data  path  graph. 

Step  2:  Determine  die  kernel  fiincdonal  modules. 

Step  3:  While  compatibility  graph  G^  is  not  empty,  do  the  following: 

Step  3,1:  Calculate  the  cost  funed^  for  each  edge  of  G^. 

J  .2:  Choose  edge  e  with  minimal  cost  ^ 

Step  3J:  Merge  two  funcdonal  modules  connected  by  e. 

Step  3.4:  Update  the  graph  G^ 

Step  4:  Generate  the  new  data  path. 

Figure  9:  Funcdonal  module  rebinding  procedure. 

In  the  procedure,  kernel  funcdonal  modules  are  determined  first  The  kernel  funcdonal 
modules  are  the  modules  that  construct  the  maximum  independent  set  of  the  graph  G^.  Let  N 
be  the  number  of  the  kernel  functional  modules.  Then,  N  gives  the  minimum  number  of  the 
functional  modules  necessary  to  realize  the  data  path.  Finding  the  maximum  independent  set 
of  the  given  graph  is  NP-complete  [10].  However,  the  maximum  independent  set  of  the 
graph  Gg  can  be  determined  using  the  following  heuristics.  Suppose  the  data  path  is  realized 
by  library  modules  L|,  L^.  First,  count  the  number  of  funcdonal  modules  realized  by 

the  library  module  Lj  in  each  machine  state.  Then,  for  each  library  module  L^,  find  out  the 
machine  state  Sj  that  requires  the  maximum  number  of  functional  modules  realized  by  L^.  If 
more  than  one  state  requires  the  maximum  number  of  the  module  Lj,  then  one  is  chosen 
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arbitrarily.  Finally,  collect  the  functional  modules  realized  by  L|  in  S|.  The  collected 
functional  modules  form  the  maximum  independent  set  of  the  graph  and  become  the 
kernel  functional  modules. 

Once  the  kernel  functional  modules  are  determined,  the  modules  other  than  the  kernel 
modules  are  merged  into  one  of  the  kernel  modules  one  by  one.  The  interconnections  (wires 
and  multiplexers)  are  taken  into  account  when  functional  modules  are  merged.  Among  pairs 
of  functional  modules  that  can  be  merged  (connected  by  edges  in  the  usage  compatibility 
graph),  one  is  selected  with  minimal  cost  The  cost  function  for  the  edge  connecting 
mc-'Iules  U|  and  is 

C(  uj,  Uj ) 

»  cl  *  number  of  multiplexors  required  to  merge  Uj  and  U| 

•f  c2  *  number  of  wires  added 
-  c3  *  area  reduction  due  to  merging  of  two  modules, 

where  cl,  c2,  and  c3  ate  constants  determined  empirically. 

After  merging  a  pair  of  functional  modules  u^  and  Uj,  the  compatibility  graph  is  updated. 
If  either  one  of  them  is  a  kernel  functional  module,  say  U|,  then  is  removed  from  the 
graph.  Then,  the  edge  (  u^,  U) )  is  removed  from  the  graph,  u^ess  there  was  edge  ( u^  Uj )  in 
the  coiTq)atibility  graph  before  merging.  Figure  10  shows  the  results  of  automatic  functional 
module  rebinding  on  the  initial  design  of/^igure  6.  Three  functional  modules  are  merged 
into  one,  and  one  three-input  multiplexor  i^  add^  due  to  the  merging.  This  new 
configuration  is  reflected  when  generating  the  control  Mock  for  this  data  path. 


3.3.2  Register  Rebinding 

Two  registers  can  be  merged  into  one  if  and  only  if  they  are  not  simultaneously  live  at  the 
entry  and  exit  points  of  any  machine  state.  The  register  allocation  based  on  this  property  has 
been  employed  in  behavioral  synthesis  systems  as  well  as  in  optimizing  compilers  [1].  ■ 


Tseng  and  Siewiorek  reduced  the  register  optimization  problem  into  the  clique  partitioning 
problem  [25].  The  algorithm  is  implemented  in  Hermod  supplemented  with  menu-driven 
interactive  tools.  Using  the  tools,  the  user  is  able  to  interact  with  the  system  in  the  register 
rebinding  process  by  picking  particular  registers  for  merging.  Or  the  user  can  ask  the 
system  to  retract  a  particular  merging  to  further  explore  the  alternatives.  Hgure  11  shows 
the  results  of  register  rebinding  on  the  partially  optimized  design  of  Figure  10.  Two 
registers  are  saved  after  register  rebinding  for  this  particular  example,  i.e.,  registers  in  and  r 
are  merged,  as  are  out  and  s  registers. 
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Figure  10:  Hardware  representation  of  the  procedure  in  Figure  1 
after  functional  module  rebinding. 
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4.  Synthesis  Examples 

The  Hermod  behavioral  synthesis  program  is  implemented  in  C-h-,  an  object-oriented 
extension  of  the  C  language,  and  runs  on  a  VAXstadon  n/GPX  under  UNIX™.  This  section 
shows  the  synthesis  results  by  Hermod  for  two  CPU  chips:  FRISC  microprocessor,  a  stack- 
based  16-bit  microprocessor  [22],  and  PDP-8  CPU  [21]. 

4.1  FRISC  Design 

The  top-level  description  of  the  FRISC  processor  is  given  in  the  Appendix.  Here, 
memory  read/write  is  simulated  by  the  procedures  m_read  and  m_wriu.  One  variable  is 
used  as  a  dummy  output  of  the  procedure  mjread.  The  data  path  synthesis  routine  ignores 
the  dummy  variable  and  no  registers  are  assigned  to  it,  since  it  is  never  referenced  in  the 
main  procedure. 

Figure  12  demonstrates  the  schematic  of  the  data  path  synthesized  by  Hermod.  The 
design  was  done  automatically  except  for  slight  manual  modifications  in  state  bindings  to 
avoid  memory  access  conflicts.  In  this  design,  four  functional  modules  (two  ALUs,  one 
shifter,  and  one  comparator)  and  six  registers  are  used.  One  ALU  is  used  to  perform 
increment  and  decrement  operations  for  stack  pointer  S  and  program  counter  P.  The  other 
ALU  performs  plus,  minus  and  logical  tmrations.  Two  registers  A  and  B  are  used  as 
operand  registers  for  the  ALU,  while  registn  B  is  also  used  as  memory  buffer.  Register  I  is 
the  instruction  register,  and  register  M  is  used  for  subroutine  calls. 

4.2  PDP-8  Design 

The  second  example  is  taken  from  the  ISP  behavioral  description  of  the  PDP-8  in  [21]. 
Figure  13  shows  the  data  path  generated  by  Hermod.  In  this  design,  several  1-bit  inverters 
and  gates  are  used,  as  well  as  12-bit  functional  modules  such  as  ALU,  shifter,  and 
comparators.  Those  l-bit  logical  operators  are  employed  to  realize  the  expressions  of  the 
if-constructs.  After  initial  data  path  is  generated  by  the  system,  tiumual  c^timization  tools 
are  invoked  to  optimize  the  l-bit  modules  in  the  design,  because  better  optimization  results 
can  be  obtained  by  considering  the  logical  meaning  and  structure  of  the  circuit  The 
renudning  portions  of  the  data  path  are  optimized  automatically.  It  took  less  than  20 
minutes  to  finish  the  data  path  design  using  manual  and  automatic  optimization  tools  in 
Hermod.  Of  course,  the  control  FSM  is  automatically  generated. 


MEMORY 


Figure  12:  FRISC  data  path  designed  automatically  by  Ilcrmod. 
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Figure  13:  PDP-8  data  path  designed  automatically  by  Hermod. 
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5.  Concluding  Remarks 

Hdniod  is  a  behavitmd  synthesis  system  developed  to  provide  designers  an  interactive 
environment  within  a  graphical  fifame.  thus  to  equip  them  with  tools  for  direct  control  of 
synthesis  process.  From  behavioral  descriptions,  Hennod  generates  and  displays  the  control 
and  data  flow  graph  (with  a  set  of  legitimate  timng-cm)  and  its  hardware  representation. 
Unlike  the  other  synthesis  systems,  Hennod  allows  die  designer  to  control  the  synthesis 
jffocess  in  state  partitioning  and  resource  sharing  through  a  menu-driven  graphical  interface 
to  explore  die  maximal  design  space.  When  the  designer  wants  changes  in  a  machine¬ 
generated  hardware,  the  system  checks  the  legitimacy  of  a  user’s  request,  then  generates  a 
new  hardware  representation  that  results  from  the  changes.  This  system  gives  designers  a 
clear  view  of  the  synthesis  process,  and  suggests  a  systematic  way  to  create  and  modify  the 
designs. 

Hermod  provides  a  framework  for  tool  development  It  is  simple  to  hook  up  new  tools 
into  the  system  to  upgrade  its  synthesis  and  verification  capabilities.  Hermod  is  not 
intended  for  use  with  design  descriptions  which  would  require  thousands  of  conqionents  for 
direct  hardware  realization.  Instead,  the  system  can  be  eflectively  used  for  design 
descriptions  at  high  abstraction  levels  in  the  early  stage  of  design,  where  (1)  the  desired 
behavior  is  normally  described  in  a  hierarchical  fashion  and  (2)  design  space  exploration  is 
of  primary  concern.  Further,  it  has  no  jeedefined  data  paths,  thus  does  not  impose  any 
particular  design  style  for  hardware  generatiem.  *'  ^ 

Although  Hermod  has  some  limitations  in  its  capabilities  in  the  current  inqilementation,  it 
can  be  extended  without  major  modifications  in  the  program.  Future  extension  will  include 
the  interconnection  hardware  optimization  and  development  of  more  tools  for  intelligent 
hardware  synthesis. 
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A.  Behavioral  Description  of  FRiSC 

f* 

*  FRISC  -  16-bit  Micioprocess(M’ 

•/ 


BdefmeCPUSIZE  16 

friscO 

{ 

INJUST 

SIG  (RESET); 

SIG  ( IRQ ) ; 

ENDUST; 

OUT_UST 

SIG(IACK); 

ENDUST; 

ST  UST 

”GRP(P.<n>USIZE); 

GRP  ( S ,  CPUSIZE ) ; 

GRP(M,CPUSI2E); 

GRP  (A,  CPUSIZE); 

GRP  (B,  CPUSIZE); 

GRP  (1,  CPUSIZE); 

ENDUST ;  ^  , 

int  dum ,  duin2 ,  T ;  /'yocal  variables  */ 

lACK  =  IRQ; 

if  (RESET) 

{ 

PQ  =  m_itad  ( 0 ) ; 

SD  ■  in_read  ( 1 ) ; 

} 

else  if  (IRQ)  f*  Interrupt  request?  */ 

{ 

SD  =  Sa+l; 

dum  =  m  write  ( S  ,  B  ) ; 

SD  =  S[1+1; 

dum2  a  m_write  ( S ,  A ) ; 

BH-MI); 

An  =  Ptl; 

M[1 »  SO  +  1; 

PQ  “  m_read  ( 2 ) ; 
lACK  =0; 


10  =*  m_read  ( P ) ; 
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PD-PD  +  1: 


/*  Increment  program  counter  */ 


while(  10 ) 

{  !*  Until  no  opcodes  left  in  buffer,  decode  ops.  *! 

ifai3:01==l) 

{ 

switch  G[7:4])  { 

case  0:  /*  Nand  */ 


AO  -  -(AD  &  BO); 

BO  -  m_read  ( S  ) ; 

SO  «  SO  - 1; 
break; 
case  1: 

AD -BO- AD: 

B[]  >  m_rBad  ( S ) ; 

SD  »  SO  - 1; 
break; 
case  2: 

AD  =  AD  »  1; 
break; 

} 

ID  =  ID  «  8: 

} 

else 

{ 

switch  a[4:01)  {  ^ 

case  2: 

SD  =  SD  +  1; 

dum  s  m  write  ( S  ,  B ) ; 

BD  =  adT 

AD  =  m  read  ( P ) ; 

PD  =  ?[]■+!; 

break; 
case  3: 

SD  =  SD  +  i; 

dum  =  m_write  ( S ,  B ) ; 

BD  =  AD; 

AD  =  SD; 
break; 
case  4: 


/*  Subtract  */ 

/*  Shift  right  */ 

/*  Shift  out  opcode  */ 
/♦  Normal  op  code  */ 

/*  Constant  */ 

/♦Gets*/ 

/*  Set  S  •/ 


SD  =  AD; 

BD  >=  m  read  ( S ) ; 

SD  =  S[r-l; 

AD  =  BD; 

B[]  =  m  read  ( S  ) ; 

Sa  =  SD-l; 

break; 
case  5: 

SD*=SD+1; 

dum  =  m_write  ( S  ,  B  ) ; 


a 


/♦GetM*/ 
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BQ  -  AQ; 

AD-MD; 
break; 
case  6: 

A[]  •  in_read  ( A ) ; 
br^; 
case  7: 

dum  a  m  write  ( B  ,  A ) ; 

ah-buT 

B[1  *  m_read  ( S ) ; 

SD«=sn-l; 

break; 
case  8: 

PO-AH; 

An  =  B[l; 

B[]  «  m  read  ( S ) ; 

SD  =  S0*1; 
break; 
case  9: 
if(BD>0) 

PQ  =  A[I; 

An  =  BO; 

B[j  =  m  read  ( S ) ; 

SQ  =  Sd'.l; 
break; 

case  10:  /* 

An  «  BD; 

B[]  s  m  read  ( S  ) ; 
SD^Sn-l; 
break; 
case  11: 

SQ  *  Sn  +  1; 

dum  -  m  write  ( S  ,  B  ) ; 

Bn-ACf; 

AG -MO; 

MQ  »  SQ  +  2; 
break; 
case  12: 

T-PD; 

PQ-AD; 

AIl-T; 
break; 
case  13: 

PQ^BD; 

SD«MO; 

B[]  *  m  read  ( S  ) ; 
SD»Sff'l; 

Mn-BQ; 

BG  s  m  read  ( S  ) ; 
SO»SG'l; 


/♦Load*/ 

/•  Store  •/ 


/♦  Go  to  */ 


/♦If*/ 


/♦  End  ♦/ 

nt 

/*  Mark  ♦/ 


/♦  Call  ♦/ 


/♦  Return  ♦/ 


$ 
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break; 
case  14: 

An-BD  +  AQ; 

B[1  s  m  read  (  S ) ; 
SD-SU-1; 
break; 
case  15: 

AD  -  AD  +  1; 
break; 
default : 
break ; 

> 

ID  =  ID«4; 

> 

} 

return ; 


/ 


/*  Add  */ 


/*  Increment  */ 


I*  Shift  out  opcode  */ 


i 


Parallel  Global  Routing  for  Standard  Cells 

JonathanRose 

Computer  Systems  Laboratory 
Center  for  Integrated  Systems 
Stanford  University,  Stanford  CA  94305 

Abstraet 

Standard  cell  placemeni  algorithms  have  traditionally  used  cost  funcdons  that  pooriy  predict  the  final  area  of  the 
circuiL  and  so  can  result  in  {riacements  with  good  wire  length  but  large  final  area.  A  good  estimatioD  of  the  area  can 
be  obtained  by  global  routing  the  placement,  but  routing  has  been  consideied  too  slow  to  be  used  as  the  placement 
metric.  This  paper  presents  a  new.  fast  global  routing  algoritfam'for  standard  cells  and  its  parallel  implemeoution. 
The  router  is  ba^  on  enumerating  a  subset  of  all  two-bend  routes  between  two  points,  and  results  in  16%  to  37% 
fewer  total  number  of  tracks  than  the  TimberWtdf  global  router  for  standard  c<^  [SechSS].  It  is  comparable  in 
quality  to  a  maze  router  and  an  industrial  router,  but  is  faster  by  a  factor  of  10  or  more.  Three  axes  of  parallelism 
are  implemented:  wire-by-wire,  segment-by-segment  and  route-by-route.  Two  of  these  q)pToacha  achieve 
sigDificant  speedup  —  route-by-route  achieves  up  to  4.6  using  eight  processors,  and  wire-by-wire  achieves  from  10 
to  14  using  is  processors.  Because  these  axes  are  orthogonal,  when  combined  we  demonstrate  that  their  respective 
qreedups  multifdy  each  other.  A  simple  model  is  used  to  predict  qreedups  of  up  to  61  using  120  processors. 

1 1ntroduction 

The  best  way  to  evaluate  a  placement  of  circuit  modules  is  to  route  it  and  determine  the  final  area. 
Since  routing  is  a  time-consuming  task  typical  placement  algorithms  [Hana72,Breu77]  use  other  metrics 
such  as  total  wire  length  or  crossing  counts  that  are  easier  to  calculate.  With  the  advent  of  usable 
commercial  multiprocessors  it  is  possible  to  c^ider^  using  more  compute-intensive  cost  functions  if 
efficient  parallel  algorithms  can  be  developed.  The  aim  of  XtitJ^us  Project  is  to  integrate  placement  and 
routing  into  one  optimization  process,  and  to  do  this  in  a  practical  way,  by  using  multiprocessing  to 
increase  the  speed  of  the  routing. 

This  paper  presents  the  first  step  in  the  Locus  Project  LocusRoute,  a  new  global  routing  algorithm 
for  standard  cells,  and  its  parallel  implementation.  Our  goal  is  to  make  the  recalculation  time  of  an  area- 
based  cost  function  on  a  multiprocessor  the  same  as  conventional  cost  functions  on  a  uniprocessor.  The 
intention  is  for  the  global  router  to  be  invoked  to  rip-up  and  re-route  wires  whose  end  points  havi 
changed  when  one  or  more  cells  have  been  moved.  This  goal  implies  that  routing  time  must  be  about  one 
to  two  milliseconds  per  net  on  a  VAX  1 1/780-class  machine. 

The  routing  performance  of  LocusRoute,  as  measured  by  total  number  of  routing  tracks,  is  better 
than  that  of  TimberWolf  4.2  [Sech85]  and  is  cmnparable  to  a  maze  router  and  an  industrial  router.  It  is 
fast  because  it  investigatbs  only  a  subset  of  two-bend  routes  between  pairs  of  pins  to  be  routed.  The 
routing  speed  is  increased  further  by  parallelizing  the  algorithm  in  three  ways:  routing  several  wires  at 
once,  routing  several  two-point  segments  simultaneously,  and  evaluating  possible  two-bend  routes  in 
parallel.  The  wire-by-wire  parallel  approach  achieves  speedups  ranging  from  10  to  14  using  IS 
processors.  The  route-by-route  approach  achieves  speedups  of  up  to  4.6  using  8  processors.  These  two 
"axes”  of  parallelism  are  orthogonal  to  each  other,  and  so  when  used  in  tandem  their  speedups  will 
multiply.  This  is  demonstrated  on  IS  processors,  and  used  to  predict  speedups  in  excess  of  60  using  120 
processcM's  for  standard  benchmark  circuits. 
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Previous  work  oo  parallel  routiog  [BreuSl.  BlaoSl,  Adsb82,  Nair82.  Rute84,  Iosu86.  WonS?]  has 
generally  focused  on  a  fixed  hardware  mapping  for  the  Lee  routing  algorithm  [Lee61].  As  such  they  lack 
the  flexibility  that  is  required  in  practical  CAD  software  such  as  the  global  routers  described  in 
[Kamb8S,Yama85].  Another  drawback  of  special  hardware  for  the  Lee  algorithm  is  that  a  uniprocessor 
implementation  can  be  made  very  efficient  using  special  software  data  structures  that  cannot  be  put  easily 
into  fixed  hardware. 

There  have  been  few  publications  on  global  touting  for  standard  cells,  other  than  [Kamb8S]  and 
[Yama85]  which  give  little  detail  of  the  process.  The  cost-model  used  in  [Pate8S]  is  similar  to  that  used 
in  LocusRoute.  A  survey  of  global  routing  that  touches  on  standard  cells  appears  in  [Lore88].  An  early 
versitm  of  this  work  was  presented  in  [Rose88b]. 

This  paper  is  organized  as  follows:  Section  2  defines  the  global  routing  problem  for  standard  cells 
and  describes  the  serial  LocusRoute  algorithm.  Section  3  gives  perf(»mance  comparisons  with  the 
Timberwolf  4.2  global  router  [Secb8S],  a  maze  router,  and  the  UTMC  Highland  Router  [Robe87]. 
Section  4  presents  three  approaches  for  speeding  up  the  new  router  using  parallel  processing,  and 
performance  results.  Section  5  presents  experiments  with  combining  two  of  the  approaches  which  are 
then  used  to  model  and  predict  speedups  for  larger  numbers  of  processors. 

2  The  LocusRoute  Algorithm 

This  section  defines  the  standard  cell  global  routing  problem,  and  describes  the  new  LocusRoute 
approach  to  solving  it  ^ 

2.1  Problem  Definition 

Global  routing  for  standard  cells  decides  the  following  fm  each  wire  in  the  circuit 

1.  For  each  group  of  electrically  equivalent  pins  (pin  clusters)  it  determines  which  of  those  pins  are 
actually  to  be  connected. 

2.  If  there  is  no  path  between  chaimels  when  one  is  required,  it  must  decide  either  which  built-is 
feedthrough  to  use  or  where  to  insert  a  feedthrough  cell. 

3.  It  decides  which  parts  of  a  channel  to  use  for  a  wire,  including  the  use  of  two  distinct  wires  in  the 
same  channel  if  this  is  desirable. 

4.  It  must  determine  the  chaimel  to  use  in  routing  from  a  pad  into  the  core  cells. 

In  this  discussion  of  global  routing  there  will  be  no  differentiation  between  feedthrough  cells  and  built-in 
feedthroughs  •  they  are  referred  to  jointly  as  vertical  hops.  The  decision  to  insert  a  feedthrough  cell  or 
use  a  built-in  feedthrough  is  deferred  to  a  post-processing  stq>.  This  does  result  in  some  inaccuracy  in  the 
track  count,  and  is  discussed  further  in  Section  3.4. 
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The  objective  of  a  global  router  ii  to  minimize  the  sum  of  the  channel  densities  of  all  the  channels 
(hereafter  called  the  total  density).  It  is  important  to  note  that  die  toul  density  can  be  traded  off  with  the 
number  of  vertical  bops,  so  to  compare  (be  total  density  of  two  global  routings  fairly  they  should  both  use 
the  same  number  of  vertical  bops. 

2.2  The  Basic  LocusRoute  Algorithm 

In  the  LocusRoute  algorithm,  each  wire  sequentially  goes  through  the  following  five  steps: 

1.  Segment  Decomposition.  A  multi-point  wire  is  decomposed  into  a  minimum  spanning  tree  of  two- 
point  segments,  using  Kruskal’s  algorithm  [KnisSfi].  This  algorithm  has  running  time  0{n  in  the 
number  of  pin  clusters.  The  effect  of  the  sub-optimality  of  this  decomposition  is  discussed  in 
Section  3.2  below. 

2.  Permutation  Decomposition.  The  segments  are  further  decomposed,  if  necessary,  into 
permutations,  which  are  the  set  of  possible  routes  between  each  pin  in  a  pin  cluster. 

3.  Route  Generation  and  Evaluation.  A  low<ost  path  is  found  for  each  permutation  by  evaluating  a 
subset  of  the  two-bend  routes  between  each  pin  pair.  The  definition  of  the  cost  of  a  wire  is  given 
below,  in  Section  2.2.2.  The  permutation  with  the  best  cost  is  selected  as  the  route  for  that  segment 

4.  Reconstruct  This  step  joins  all  the  segments  back  together,  and  assigns  unique  numbers  to  distinct 
segments  of  the  same  wire  in  each  charmel.  This  is  so  that  a  channel  router  can  distinguish  between 
two  segments  and  wiU  not  inadvertently  joii/them  together. 

5.  Record.  The  presence  of  the  newly  routed  wire  is  recorded  so  that  later  wires  can  take  it  into 
account 

In  addition,  LocusRoute  uses  the  iterative  technique  described  in  [Nair87].  Briefly,  this  means  that  after 
the  first  time  all  wires  are  routed,  each  is  sequentially  ripped  up  and  then  re-routed.  By  routing  each  wire 
several  times  (typically  four  is  sufficient),  the  final  answer  is  improved  by  five  to  ten  percent  because  later 
wires  can  take  earlier  wires  into  account  after  the  first  iteration.  This  also  reduces  the  effect  of  the  wiri 
order  dependency. 

The  details  of  the  second,  third  and  fifth  steps  above  are  described  in  the  following  sections.  The 
others  are  simple  enough  that  the  above  description  suffices. 

2.2.1  Decomposition  into  Permutations 

Each  two-point  segment  consists  of  pairs  of  pin  clusters  that  contain  electrically  equivalent  pins. 
The  LocusRoute  algorithm  considers  routes  between  every  pin  in  one  cluster  and  every  pin  in  the  other 
cluster.  Each  such  route  is  called  a  permutation.  Figure  1  illustrates  three  of  the  four  possible 
permutations  between  clusters  A  and  B ,  which  have  two  pins  each.  The  four  possible  permutations  are: 
(A  I  ,B  i)  ,  (A  1  ,B 2)>  i)  I  2.^ a)-  If  clusters  A  and  B  are  separated  by  only  a  short  borizont^ 
distance,  then  the  (A  1,^2)  permutation  is  most  likely  the  least-cost  path  of  the  four.  If  the  horizontal 
distance  is  large  then  it  is  possible  that  any  one  of  the  four  permutations  could  have  the  low-cost  path,  and 
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hence  all  should  be  investigated.  This  has  been  confinned  experimentally,  and  a  constant  borizontal 
se|>antion  (300  routing  grids)  has  been  determined  beyond  which  total  density  will  improve  if  all  four 
pennutatitms  are  evaluated. 


Standard  C«>  Rom 


Routt  Parmutation  A2  B2 


Figure  1  -  Permutation  Decomposition  (^Segment 


2.2.2  Route  Evaluation 

The  route  evaluation  step  introduces  two  crucial  notions  of  the  LocusRoute  algorithm:  the  cost 
model,  which  dictates  the  cost  assigned  to  a  path  chosen  for  a  wire,  and  the  basic  method  of  choosing 
routes  based  only  on  paths  that  have  two  or  less  bends. 

r 

Cost  Model  Each  possible  routing  position  in  a  cbahnel  (also  called  routing  grid  of  that  channel)  is 
represented  as  one  element  of  an  array  as  shown  in  Figured.  The  array,  called  the  Cost  Array,  has  a 
vertical  dimension  of  the  number  of  rows  plus  one,  and  a  horizontal  dimension  of  the  width  of  the 
placement  in  routing  grids.  Each  element  of  the  Cost  Array  contains  two  values:  Hij  and  Vij.  Hij 
contains  the  number  of  wire  routes  that  pass  horizontally  through  the  grid  at  channel  /  in  position  j.  This 
value  changes  as  wires  are  routed.  Similarly,  Vij  is  the  cost,  assigned  by  parameter,  of  traversing  a  row  in 
travelling  from  channel  /  to  chaxmel  i  -f  1  at  grid  position  j.  A  wire  is  represented  as  a  list  of  ( i  ,7  ) 
pairs  of  locations  in  the  Cost  Array,  corresponding  to  the  locations  of  pins  to  be  joined.  g 

This  model  implies  that  more  than  one  vertical  bop  can  exist  in  one  grid  location,  and  that  the 
assigiunent  of  a  vertical  bop  does  not  disturb  the  placemenL  While  these  assumptions  are  strictly 
incorrect,  their  effect  is  minimal  as  discussed  in  Section  3.4. 

Under  this  model,  the  objective  is  to  find  a  minimum-cost  path  for  each  wire.  The  wire’s  cost  is 
given  by  the  sum  of  all  of  the  Hij  and  Vij  that  it  traverses.  After  a  path  is  found  for  a  wire  that  goes 
through  location  (i  .7  )  its  presence  is  recorded  in  the  Cdst  Array  (the  appropriate  Hij  and  Vij  are 
incremented)  so  that  subsequent  wires  can  take  it  into  ^counL  The  more  wires  going  through  a  particular 
kx:ation  in  a  channel,  the  less  likely  it  is  that  area  will  be  used.  Note  that  in  this  model  the  total  density  is 
not  directly  minimized,  but  rather  a  combination  of  average  density  and  wire  length. 

Two-Bend  Route  Generation  and  Evaluation.  The  LocusRoute  algorithm  searches  for  a  low-cost  path 
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for  a  permutation  by  evaluating  the  cost  of  a  number  of  different  routes  and  choosing  the  best  The  basic 
approach  is  to  evaluate  a  subset  of  all  two-bend  routes  between  the  two  pins,  and  then  choose  the  one 
with  the  lowest  cost.  Generation  of  two-bend  routes  is  discussed  in  [Ng86].  Figure  3  illustrates  three 
possible  two-bend  (or  less)  routes  inside  a  representation  of  the  Cost  Array  as  a  small  example. 


Figure  3  -  San^le  Two-Bend  Routes 

If  the  horizontal  distance  between  the  two  pins  is  H  routing  grids,  and  the  vertical  difference  is  C 
channels  then  the  tout!  number  of  possible  two-bend  routes  is  C-f/f .  In  the  LocusRoute  algorithm  thi 
percentage  of  all  the  possible  two-bend  routes  to  be  evaluated  is  a  parameter.  If  fewer  than  100%  of  all 
the  routes  are  to  be  evaluated,  the  set  of  all  possible  routes  is  prioritized  as  follows:  first  all  principally 
horizontal  routes  (those  with  bends  only  at  the  left  and  right  extremes)  are  evaluated.  Then  the 
principally  vertical  routes  (those  with  bends  at  the  upper  and  lower  extremes)  are  evaluated.  Horizontal 
routes  are  evaluated  first  because  it  is  important  that  all  of  the  potential  channels  for  the  route  be 
examined  at  least  once.  Within  the  horizontal  and  vertical  groups,  routes  are  searched  in  bisection  order, 
i.e.  if  the  limits  of  the  group  span  are  normalized  to  [0,1]  then  the  routes  are  prioritized  as 

ensures  that  the  possible  space  of  routes  is  evenly  spanned. 
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To  calibrate  die  oumber  of  two-bend  routes  to  be  evaluated  the  two-bend  router  was  compared 
against  a  least-cost  path  maze  router.  Both  routers  were  not  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  bounding  box  of 
tbe  two  end  points  of  the  segment  Experimentally,  it  was  determined  that  if  only  20%  of  the  two-bend 
routes  were  evaluated,  then  this  would  result  in  a  path  as  good  as  that  found  by  tbe  maze  router,  as 
ctHnpared  oo  the  basis  of  total  density  for  tbe  entire  circuiL  On  all  of  tbe  test  circuits  used  in  the 
experiments  discussed  in  the  Section  3.  tbe  LocusRoute  router’s  total  density  was  within  2%  of  that 
obtained  by  the  two-point  maze  router,  with  one  exception  of  3.3%.  Most  of  tbe  differences  were  below 
1%.  This  is  surprising  in  that  the  maze  router  looks  for  not  only  two-bend  routes  but  for  three  or  more 
bend  routes.  It  implies  that  two-bend  routes  provide  a  aufhciently  rich  route  set  for  tbe  standard  cell 
routing  problem. 

2.2.3  Recording  A  Wire 

The  last  step  in  the  algorithm  is  to  record  the  presence  of  tbe  wire’s  route  in  the  Cost  Array,  so  that 
the  cost  of  using  any  part  (d  that  path  will  increase  for  other  wires.  This  is  done  simply  by  incrementing 
the  appropriate  cells  of  tbe  cost  array.  In  the  next  iteration,  the  wire  is  "ripped  up"  by  decrementing  those 
same  cells  of  tbe  Cost  Array. 

3  Perforntance  Comparisons 

This  section  compares  die  quality  and  execution  time  of  LocusRoute  with  three  other  routers. 

3.1  Comparison  with  TimberWolf 

Table  1  shows  a  comparison  between  the  LocusRoqlg  global  router  and  tbe  TimberWolf  4.2 
[Sech85]  global  router  for  several  industrial  circuits.  These  circuits  are  from  several  sources;  Tbe 
standard  cell  benchmark  suite  (Primaryl.  Primary2.  Test06  [Prea87]),  Bell-Northern  Research  Ltd. 
(BNRA->BNRE),  and  the  University  of  Toronto  Microelectronic  Development  Centre  (MDC).  The 
placement  for  all  of  the  circuits  was  done  by  tbe  ALTOR  standard  cell  placement  program  [Rose85, 
Rose88a].  Table  1  gives  the  number  of  wires  in  each  circuit,  tbe  total  density  achieved  by  LocusRoute 
and  TimberwoIf.  and  die  percentage  fewer  tracks  LocusRoute  achieved  over  Timberwolf.  LocusRoute 
achieves  significantly  better  total  density  than  does  the  TimberWolf  global  router,  ranging  from  16%  t6 
37%  fewer  tracks.  Tbe  principal  reason  is  that  the  TimberWolf  global  router  is  constrained  to  use  only 
tbe  minimum  number  of  vertical  hops,  whereas  LocusRoute  uses  considerably  more.  This  is  a 
reasonable  practice  in  current  technology  because  many  standard  cells  contain  "free"  built-in 
feedthroughs.  The  execution  times  of  LocusRoute  and  TimberWoIf  are  comparable  for  most  of  tbe 
examples,  though  Tlmb^Wolf  is  faster  by  a  factor  of  8  and  3  respectively  for  circuits  Test06  and 
Priinary2.  This  is  due  to  die  fact  that  tbe  LocusRoute  algorithm  increases  in  running  time  proportional  to 
the  area  covered  by  the  wire,  which  is  much  larger  in  these  two  circuits,  and  tbe  inefficiency  of  the 
segment  decomposition  for  large  wires. 


Table  1  •  Comparison  of  LocusRoute  and  TimbetWo^ 


3.2  Comparison  with  Maze  Router 


For  comparison  purposes  a  maze  router  [Lee61]  was  developed,  using  the  same  cost  model  as 
LocusRoute.  that  exhaustively  determines  the  optimal  solution  to  the  two-point  routing  problem.  It  also 
determines  a  good  approximation  to  the  minimum-cost  Steiner  tree  for  multi-point  wires  using  the 
approach  described  in  [Aker72].  The  maze  router  was  carefully  optimized  for  speed.  Table  2  shows  the 
comparison  of  total  density  and  execution  time  for  the  maze  router  and  the  LocusRoute  router,  for  all  of 
the  lest  circuits.  The  comparison  is  made  on^e  bajsis  of  roughly  equal  numbers  of  vertical  hops. 
Execution  times  are  for  four  iterations  over  all  wires  on  a  DEGMcro  Vax  II. 


Circuit 

Name 

Tot 

Locus 

Bl  DensI 
Maze 

ty 

Diff 

Tltnej 

Locus 

^Mlcro  Vl 
Maze 

ulls) 

Factor 

BNRE 

138 

129 

7% 

88 

2378 

27x 

MDC 

150 

141 

6« 

178 

3173 

18x 

BNRD 

188 

182 

3% 

167 

3306 

ZOx 

Primaryl 

262 

255 

3% 

325 

6534 

20% 

BNRC 

202 

189 

7% 

363 

7250 

20x 

BNRB 

320 

308 

4% 

599 

15116 

25x 

BNRA 

315 

294 

7% 

769 

19652 

26x 

TestO€ 

335 

316 

€% 

5137 

92272 

18x 

Primary2 

563 

549 

3% 

3758 

48295 

13x 

Table  2  -  Comparison  ofLocusKouie  and  Maze  Router 


t 
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Fdr  all  circuits  the  LocusRoute  total  density  (total  number  of  routing  tracks)  is  no  greater  than  7% 
more  than  that  achieved  by  Are  maze  router,  and  in  tome  cases  it  as  little  as  3%  more.  Most  of  this 
difference  is  due  to  the  sub-optimality  of  dividing  the  wires  into  two  point  nets.  LocusRoute  ranges 
from  13  to  27  times  faster  than  the  maze  router.  Since  the  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  use  the  router  as  an 
area-based  cost  function  for  a  placement  algorithm,  we  will  always  be  willing  to  trade  this  slight  loss  in 
quality  for  such  a  large  gain  in  speed.  This  wiU  allow  many  more  potential  placements  to  be  evaluated. 

3.3  Comparison  with  the  UTMC  Highiand  Router 

For  two  of  our  circuits,  we  can  also  compare  the  total  routing  density  with  the  United  Technologies 
global  router  used  in  the  recent  benchmark  effort  at  the  1987  Physical  Design  Wo^shop 
P*rea87  JlobeST].  The  placements  used  above  for  circuits  Primaryl  and  PTimary2  were  also  routed  by  the 
UTMC  router.  Table  3  shows  the  comparison  of  total  density  for  both  circuits,  with  each  router  using 
roughly  the  same  number  of  vertical  hops.  The  total  density  of  the  UTMC  router  for  circuit  Primaryl  is 
notably  less  than  for  the  LocusRoute  router.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  UTMC  router  also 
perfonns  neighbour  exchanges  and  cell  (Hientation  changes  on  the  placement  in  order  to  reduce  the  total 
number  of  tracks.  The  LocusRoute  total  density  for  circuit  PTimary2  is  slightly  less  than  that  achieved  by 
the  UTMC  router.  We  have  no  information  on  the  execution  time  of  the  UTMC  router,  except  that  for 
circuits  near  the  size  of  Primary2,  it  would  take  roughly  10000  Vax  11/780  seconds  [R6be87]  which  is 
about  three  times  slower  than  LocusRoute. 


Circuit  Nam* 

Total  Di 
LocuaRouta 

rtralty 

Highland 

Primaryl 

9(R 

♦  253 

194 

Prlmary2 

3029 

S62 

Table  3  -  Comparison  cf  LocusRoute  and  UTMC  Highland  Router 


3.4  Effect  of  Vertical  Hop  Approximation 

As  discussed  in  Section  2.1,  the  abstraction  of  vertical  bops  (representing  both  feedthrough  cells  an^ 
built-in  feedthroughs),  and  the  fact  that  they  overlay  active  cells,  causes  an  inaccuracy  in  the  track  counts 
reported  here.  The  difference  is  snuill,  however.  The  904- wire  Primaryl  circuit  global  routed  to  249 
tracks,  using  995  vertical  bops  under  the  LocusRoute  algorithm.  The  actual,  post-process  track  count 
using  10  feedthrough  cells  and  985  built-ins  was  253,  only  1.6%  more  tracks.  For  the  3029-wire 
PTiinary2  circuit  with  3424  vertical  hops  (287  feedthroughs,  3137  built-ins)  the  approximate  track  count 
was  546  and  the  post-process  count  was  590,  an  increase  of  8%. 

4  Parallel  Decomposition  and  Implementation 

As  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  previous  parallel  routers  have  focused  on  fixed  hardware 
imp'ementations  of  the  maze  routing  algorithm  [Lee61].  A  more  flexible  approach  is  to  use  general 
purpose  parallel  processors,  which  can  be  adapted  to  many  applications.  Using  the  flexibility  of  a  general 
purpose  multiprocessor,  several  "axes”  of  parallelism  can  be  exploited.  If  these  axes  are  orthogonal  to 
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etch  other  then  when  used  io  ttodem  they  can  achieve  significant  speedup.  Two  approaches  to 
parallelizing  an  algorithm  are  said  to  be  orthogonal  if.  when  used  together,  the  resulting  speedup  is  the 
product  of  the  speedup  of  the  individul  methods.  In  this  section  several  ways  of  parallelizing  the 
LocusRoute  router  are  proposed  and  implemented: 

1.  Wire>based  Parallelism.  Each  processor  is  given  an  entire  multi-point  wire  to  route. 

2.  Segment-based  Parallelism.  Each  two-point  segment  produced  by  the  minimum  spanning  tree 
decomposition  is  routed  io  parallel. 

3.  Permutation-based  Parallelism.  Each  of  the  four  possible  permutations,  as  discussed  in  Section 
2.2.1,  are  evaluated  in  parallel. 

4.  Route-based  Parallelism.  Each  of  the  possible  two-bend  routes  for  every  permutation  are  evaluated 
in  parallel. 

Note  that  these  are  only  potential  axes  of  parallelism.  It  is  possible  to  eliminate  some  of  them  as 
uneconomical  by  using  statistical  run-time  measurements  of  the  serial  router.  For  example,  the  number 
of  two-point  segments  that  actually  need  to  have  all  four  permutations  evaluated  is  quite  small  with 
respect  to  the  total.  Thus,  permutation-based  parallelism  is  not  going  to  provide  significant  speedup. 
Other  measmements  show  that  the  time  spent  evaluating  the  cost  of  two-bend  routes  ranges  from  50  to  90 
percent  of  the  total  routing  time  and  so  reasonable  speedup  from  route-based  parallelism  can  be  expected. 

The  following  sections  gives  the  details  ^  threp  axes  of  parallelism,  their  performance  and  a 
quantitative  measure  of  the  degradation  in  quality  if  there  is  ^gkne.  All  decompositions  assiune  a  shared- 
memory  multiprocessor. 

4.1  Wire-Based  Parallelism 

In  Wire-Based  parallelism,  each  multi-point  wire  is  given  to  a  separate  processor,  which  runs  the 
LocusRoute  routing  algorithm  as  described  in  Section  2.  The  Cost  Array  is  a  shared  data  structure  to 
which  all  processors  have  read  and  write  access.  This  is  an  excellent  axis  of  parallelism:  if  the  sharing  of 
the  Cost  Array  does  not  cause  performance  degradation  due  to  memory  contention,  and  there  are  enough 
wires  to  provide  good  load  balaiKe,  then  the  speedup  should  simply  be  the  number  of  wires  that  are 
routed  in  parallel.  The  resulting  parallel  answer,  however,  will  not  necessarily  be  the  same  as  the 
sequential  answer.  The  problem  is  that  the  sequential  router  has  complete  knowledge  of  all  wires  that 
have  already  been  routed,  by  virtue  of  their  presence  in  the  cost  array.  The  parallel  router  has  less 
information  because  it  doesn't  see  the  wires  that  are  being  routed  simultaneously.  The  more  wires  routed 
in  parallel,  the  less  information  each  processor  has  to  choose  good  routes  that  avoid  congestion  and  hence 
cause  an  increase  in  total  density.  Thus  the  total  density  will  increase  as  the  number  of  processors 
increase.  The  measured  effect  on  total  density  is  discussed  below,  in  Section  4.1.1. 
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4.1.1  Wire>Based  Parallel  Performance 


Figure  4  is  a  plot  of  the  speedup  versus  number  of  processors  for  tbe  3029-wire  (Primary2)  example 
running  on  an  sixteen-processor  Encore  MULTIMAX.  Tbe  speedup  for  p  processors,  Sp  is  calculated  as 

where  Ti  is  tbe  execution  time  on  one  processor  and  Tp  is  tbe  execution  time  using  p  processors. 

Tbe  Encore  uses  National  32032  chip  sets  which,  in  our  benchmarks,  timed  out  slightly  faster  than  a  DEC 
Micro  Vax  II. 


Speedup 

for  3029-Wire 
Circuit 


Number  of  Processors 


Rgure  4  -  Wire-Based  Speedup  for  Circuit  Brimaryl 


It  is  clear  from  tbe  figure  that  the  wire-base(]^pproach  achieves  excellent  speedup.  Note  that  tbe 
execution  time  is  only  the  actual  routing  computation  *time,Mcluding  input  Ume.  For  this  circuit  tbe 
increase  in  total  density  (between  1  and  16  processors)  is  negligible,  and  tbe  number  of  vertical  bops 
increases  about  3%. 


Table  4  gives  tbe  spieedup  using  fifteen  processors  for  tbe  other  test  circuits.  Tbe  speedup  ranges 
from  10.1  for  a  smaller  circuit  to  14.1  for  tbe  largest  Tbe  speedup  is  less  for  smaller  circuits  because  they 
are  done  in  such  a  short  Ume,  so  that  the  startup  overhead  and  load  balance  become  factors.  Tbe 
execuUon  time  is  f<x  four  iteraUons  over  all  tbe  wires.  It  was  discovered  that  very  large  global  wiresy 
such  as  TRUE  or  FALSE  that  have  up  to  150  pins,  caused  a  severe  degradaUon  in  speedup.  This  is 
because  our  system  handles  those  nets  just  like  any  other,  and  tbe  OQt  nature  of  tbe  minimum  spanning 
tree  algorithm  causes  load  balancing  problems.  Since  most  producUon  systems  treat  TRUE  and  FALSE 
signal  nets  differenUy  (usually  tapping  direcUy  into  tbe  power  lines  with  special  cells)  these  were 
eliminated  under  the  assumpUon  that  they  could  be  handled  quickly  that  way. 


Table  5  gives  tbe  density  and  vertical  bop  counts  for  both  1  and  IS  processors  using  wire-based 
parallelism.  Tbe  degradation  in  total  density  ranges  between  1%  to  7%.  The  increase  in  vertical  hops  is 
6%  or  less.  Again,  in  the  context  of  using  the  router  as  a  placement  cost  function,  it  is  worthwhile  to 
trade  a  small  loss  in  quality  for  a  large  gain  in  speed,  so  that  many  more  placements  may  be  evaluated. 
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Circuit 

Name 


■una 

67 

6.5 

10.4 

■sai 

76.6 

7J 

10.1 

136 

11.8 

IIJ 

Primaryl 

275 

24.9 

11.0 

BNRC 

196 

11.6 

■illliLB 

553 

48.6 

11.4 

BNRA 

713 

54.9 

13.0 

Test06 

5654 

425 

13J 

Prlmary2 

3934 

279 

14.1 

Table  4  •  Wire-Based  Parallelism  Speedup 


Circuit 

Name 

1-Proc 

Densit) 

15-Proc 

f 

%lncrease 

t 

1*Proc 

t/ertical  Hops 

1 15-Proc  1  %lncrease 

BNRE 

130 

137 

S% 

449 

474 

6% 

MDC 

134 

142 

6% 

241 

249 

3% 

BNRO 

176 

182 

3% 

530 

574 

6% 

Primaryl 

262 

271 

Kfon 

940 

947 

1% 

BNRC 

191 

192 

1% 

ahlS 

739 

2% 

BNRB 

307 

328 

7% 

1904 

1990 

5% 

BNRA 

298 

312 

5% 

2106 

2198 

4% 

TestOO 

318 

339 

7* 

3221 

3309 

3% 

Prlmary2 

560 

593 

6« 

3053 

3133 

3% 

Tables  -  Wire-Based  Parallelism  Quality  i 

4.1.2  Gain  Due  to  Removal  of  Locks 

Ad  interesting  issue  is  whether  or  not  each  processor  should  lock  the  Cost  Array  as  it  both  rips  up 
and  re-routes  wires  in  the  Cost  Array.  The  act  of  ripping  up  a  route  is  essentially  a  decrement,  and  re¬ 
routing  is  an  increment  on  a  set  of  cells  in  the  Cost  Array.  Locking  the  Cost  Array  during  these  operations 
ensures  that  two  simultaneous  operations  on  the  same  element  does  not  prevent  one  of  the  operations 
from  being  lost  It  does,  however,  cause  a  significant  performance  degradation.  For  example,  for  the 
Primary!  circuit  the  speedup  decreased  from  8.3  to  6.4  using  IS  processors  when  Cost  Array  locking  was 
used.  For  the  Primary2  circuit  the  speedup  for  15  processors  was  reduced  to  12.1  from  13.0  due  to 
locking. 


The  final  iXMiting  quali^,  however,  does  not  decrease  when  locking  is  omitted.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  probability  of  two  processors  accessing  the  same  Cost  Array  element  (of  which  there  are  on  the 
order  of  KXXIO)  at  the  same  instant  is  very  low.  Even  if  very  few  increment  or  decrement  operations  are 
lost,  the  effect  co  final  quality  is  negligible  since  only  a  few  elements  would  be  wrong  by  a  small  amount. 
This  was  shown  experimentally  by  performing  ten  runs  with  15  processors  on  each  of  the  above  circuits, 
for  both  the  locking  and  non-locking  cases.  For  the  two  circuits  table  6  gives  the  average  running  time, 
and  the  average  and  standard  deviation  of  the  total  density  and  number  of  vertical  bops.  From  this  table  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  quality  in  both  cases  is  very  nearly  the  same.  Note  that  in  a  placement  context  in 
which  many  more  wires  will  be  ripped  up  and  re-routed,  the  effect  of  these  small  errors  would  be 
cumulative  and  so  an  occasional  correction  step  may  be  necessary  if  locks  are  not  used. 


Circuit  li 

Avg 

Density 

Vertlcsl  Hops 

Lock  Type 

Avg. 

SD 

Avg 

SD 

43.8 

269 

wtm 

962 

4.9 

33.7 

272 

Bl 

964 

3.4 

Prtmary2  Locks 

325 

El 

1.9 

3126 

■a 

Prtmary2  NO  Locks 

303 

El 

3122 

19 

Table  6  -  Speed  &  Quality  Using  and  Sot  Using  Locks 


4.2  Segment'Basdd  Parallelism 

In  segment-based  parallelism,  each  two-poi|l  segment  of  a  wire  is  given  to  a  different  processor  to 
route.  This  is  the  stage  following  the  minimum  spanning  tree  decomposition,  but  prior  to  the  evaluation 
of  different  two-bend  routes.  Measurements  of  the  sequential  f^uter  showed  that  about  60%  of  the  routing 
time  was  spent  on  wires  with  more  than  one  segment  This  means  that  a  speedup  of  about  two  might  be 
expected  using  three  processors.  Even  though  there  are  many  wires  that  provide  two  or  three-way  parallel 
tasks,  however,  the  size  of  those  tasks  are  not  necessarily  equal.  The  amount  of  time  taken  by  the 
LocusRoute  router  to  route  two  points  is  proportional  to  the  Manhattan  distance  between  the  two  points. 
If ,  in  a  three-point  wire,  two  of  the  points  are  close  together  and  the  third  is  far  away,  it  will  then  take 
much  longer  to  route  one  segment  than  the  other.  The  processor  assigned  to  the  short  segment  will  b| 
idle  while  the  longer  one  is  being  routed.  This  unequal  load  prevents  a  reasonable  speedup.  On  the  test 
circuits  a  speedtq)  of  about  1.1  using  two  processors  was  measured. 

It  is  fairly  clear,  however,  that  an  extra  processor  could  be  assigned  to  a  number  of  processors  that 
are  routing  different  wires.  It  is  likely  that  at  any  given  time,  one  of  them  will  be  able  to  use  the  extra 
processor  to  route  an  extra  segment  This  technique  would  become  essential  in  wire-based  parallelism  if 
the  number  of  processors  were  increased  much  beyond  sixteen.  In  that  case,  the  load  balance  becomes  a 
problem  because  wires  with  many  segments  take  much  longer  than  wires  with  few  segments.  Hence 
segment-based  parallelism  could  be  used  as  a  method  to  balance  those  loads  and  speed  up  the  routing  of 
larger  wires. 
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4.3  Route-Based  Parallelism 


In  route-based  parallelism  all  of  tbe  two-bend  routes  to  be  evaluated  are  divided  among  the 
processors.  Each  finds  the  lowest-cost  path  among  the  set  of  two-bend  routes  that  it  is  assigned.  When  all 
{ffocessors  finish,  the  route  with  the  best  overall  cost  is  selected.  In  this  case  the  processor  loads  are  well 
balanced  because  the  routes  are  all  of  the  same  length,  and  the  number  of  routes  is  evenly  divided  among 
tbe  processors. 

Figure  S  is  a  plot  of  the  speedup  versus  number  of  processors  for  tbe  circuit  Test06,  a  large  circuit. 
It  achieves  a  speedup  of  4.6  using  8  processors. 


Speedup 


Number  of  Processor* 


Figure  5  •  Route -Based  Speedup  for  Test06 

Table  7  gives  tbe  best  speedup  achieved  ^r  all  of  tbe  test  circuits,  ranging  from  1.2  using  2 
processors  to  4.6  using  8  processors.  Tbe  principal  reason  for  tbe  limiution  in  speedup  is  tbe  sequential 
portion  of  the  routing;  tbe  wire  decomposition  and  tbe  post-ft^ute  processing  that  places  tbe  presence  of 
tbe  route  into  tbe  Cost  Array.  On  tbe  small  circuits  that  have  lesser  speedup,  tbe  sequential  portion  is 
about  50%  of  tbe  total  routing  time,  while  on  tbe  larger  circuits  wbicb  have  better  speedup  tbe  sequential 
portion  ranges  from  10-15%.  Another  reason  is  that  some  segments  have  only  one  potential  route, 
limiting  tbe  available  paraUelism. 

5  Combining  Two  Orthogonal  Axes  of  Parallelism  ^ 

The  wire  and  route  axes  of  parallelism  introduced  above  are  orthogonal,  and  so  when  they  are 
combined  we  can  expect  a  multiplication  of  their  respective  speedups.  In  this  section  experiments  are 
performed  to  demonstrate  this  effect  on  tbe  Encore  MULTIMAX.  Using  a  simple  model,  tbe  speedup  for 
a  larger  number  of  processors  is  then  predicted. 

5.1  Implementation  on  the  MULTIMAX 


Because  there  are  different  kinds  of  tasks  to  be  executed,  tbe  major  challenge  of  combining  tbe  wire 
and  route  axes  of  parallelism  is  the  scheduling  of  those  tasks.  An  obvious  static  scheduling  strategy  is 
implied  by  the  notion  of  orthogonality:  for  each  wire  that  is  being  routed  simultaneously  by  one 
processor  in  the  wire-based  approach,  we  now  statically  assign  a  constant  number  of  processors  to  that 
wire  to  aid  in  tbe  parallel  execution  of  tbe  route-based  tasks.  This  situation  is  depicted  in  Figure  6.  These 
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Circuit 

Nam* 

Best  Routs-bsssd  Speedup 
(Speedup/tProcessors) 

BNRE 

12/2 

MDC 

1.3/2 

BNRD 

1.3/1 

Primaryl 

1.8/3 

BNRC 

1.6/3 

BNRB 

2.1/4 

BNRA 

1.9/4 

Test06 

4.6/8 

Prtmary2 

3.3/5 

Table  7  •  Ferformance  of  Route-Based  FaraUelism 
extra  processors  are  used  only  during  the  two-bend  route  evaluation. 


Wire  -► 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Wire 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Wire 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Wire 

a 

□ 

N  Route  Proce 

Figure  6  •  Static  Scheduling  Folicy 


Several  experiments  were  performed  to  show  that  the  combined  speedup  of  the  wire  and  route-basm 
approaches  will  indeed  be  the  multiplication  of  the  individually  measured  speedups.  Table  8  gives  the 
result  of  those  experiments  for  the  3029-wire  Primary2  circuit  For  each  experiment  it  gives  the  number 
of  wires  being  routed  in  parallel  (M).  the  number  of  processors  assigned  to  each  wire  to  do  the  routing 
tasks  (V),  the  total  number  of  processors  (MxN),  the  speedup  predicted  by  multiplying  the  wire-based 
speedup  using  M  proceissors  and  the  route-based  speedup  using  N  processors,  and  the  measured 
combined  speedup.  From  this  table  it  is  clear  that  the  speedups  very  nearly  multiply,  as  expected.  The 
small  difference  is  due  to  increased  contention  for  shared  memory  and  the  central  bus,  and  the  fact  that 
two  processors  contend  for  one  cache  in  the  Encore  MULTIMAX. 
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fWiro 

W 

mmm 

1 

If 

»dup 

Measured 

3 

4 

12 

9.0 

8.7 

4 

3 

12 

9.9 

9.6 

6 

2 

12 

lOJ 

lOJ 

3 

S 

IS 

10.4 

9.9 

5 

3 

IS 

12.4 

11.7 

7 

2 

14 

12.6 

12.0 

Table  8  -  Static  Schedule  Experiments  for  Circuit  Primary! 


A  drawback  of  tbe  static  scbeduliog  policy  is  that  it  canoot  assign  processors  where  dtey  will  be  of 
best  use.  If  one  wire  has  very  few  routes  while  another  has  many,  the  processors  assigned  to  the  first  are 
not  used  by  the  second.  In  addition,  there  is  a  portion  of  the  wire  routing  procedure  that  only  uses  one 
processor,  so  the  others  will  be  idle.  A  dynamic  scheduling  approach  allows  any  idle  processor  to  be  used 
by  any  wire  that  has  a  need  for  it  This  was  implemented  as  a  single  task  queue.  Wire  processors  add 
tasks  to  the  queue,  and  other  processors  remove  and  execute  tasks.  The  granularity  of  the  routing  tasks  in 
the  dynamic  scheme,  the  number  of  two-bend  routes  assigned  to  one  processor  to  evaluate  per  task,  was 
tuned  to  achieve  the  best  speedup.  Tbe  best  performance  was  achieved  when  the  number  of  tasks  was 
several  times  the  number  of  available  processors,  indicating  that  tbe  load  balance  effect  was  more 
significant  than  the  overhead  of  starting  up  a  tasl^ 

• 

Experiments  have  shown  that  the  dynamic  approach  catf^th  obtain  the  same  speedup  as  tbe  sutic 
approach  using  fewer  processors,  or  better  speedup  using  tbe  same  number  of  processors.  For  example, 
for  Primary 2  the  static  approach  anained  a  measured  speedup  of  9.9  using  IS  processors,  while  tbe 
dynamic  approach  achieved  10.8. 

5.2  Predicting  Performance  on  More  Processors 

Since  we  have  observed  that  the  static  schedule  performance  of  the  combined  approach  does  indeed 
nearly  multiply  the  speedups  attained  by  tbe  individual  methods,  it  is  possible  to  predict  the  performance 
of  that  schedule  on  many  more  processors.  Assume,  for  a  given  circuit  that  a  speedup  of  Sw  is  achieved 
using  wire-based  parallelism  on  W  processors,  and  a  speedup  of  Sr  is  achieved  using  route-based 
parallelism  on  R  processors.  Then,  because  the  two  approaches  are  orthogonal,  the  resulting  speedup 
when  they  are  used  together  should  be  5^  x  5r  using  W  xR  processors.  This  model  neglects  tbe  effect  of 
memory  contention  that  may  occur  when  tbe  number  of  processors  is  increased  dramatically.  Table  9 
shows  tbe  best  predicted  speedup  for  tbe  test  circuits.  Combined  speedup  ranges  from  13  using  30 
processors  to  61  using  120  processors.  Tbe  smaller  circuits  are  routed  very  quickly  and  so  it  is  difficult  to 
get  speedups  greater  than  13  due  to  the  startup  overhead.  The  larger  circuits  benefit  greatly  from  tbe 
combination  of  tbe  approaches. 
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Table  9  •  Predicted  Combined  Speedup  of  Wire  and  Route  Parallelism 


Table  9  also  contains  the  average  routing^ne  per  net  on  one  processor,  A  i,  and  what  the  the 
average  routing  time  per  net  would  be  under  the  maximum  sj^^up,  A^w-  That  is,  Akw  -  f 

Ow 

average  routing  times  for  all  circuits,  under  the  various  speedups  range  mostly  from  3  to  6ms,  (with  one  at 
15ms)  and  approaches  our  goal  of  one  to  two  milliseconds  per  net  If  more  processors  were  used  under 
the  wire-by-wire  axis,  this  goal  could  definitely  be  achieved. 

6  Conclusions 

A  new  global  routing  algorithm  for  standard  cells  and  its  parallel  implementation  has  been 
presented.  The  LocusRoute  algorithm  uses  significantly  fewer  tracks  than  the  TimberWolf  standard  cell 
global  router,  and  is  comparable  to  a  maze  router  and  an  industrial  router.  It  is  more  than  a  factor  of  10 
faster  than  either  of  the  two  latter  routers.  Three  axes  of  orthogonal  parallelism  were  developed  to  speed 
up  the  LocusRoute  router  fiuther.  Two  of  the  three  axes  that  were  implemented  achieved  significant 
speedup  >  up  to  14.1  using  fifteen  processors  and  4.6  using  eight  processors.  They  should  produce 
combined  speedups  of  up  to  61  times. 

The  Locus  placement  environment  is  currently  being  developed,  and  in  the  future  will  be  combined 
with  the  parallel  LocusRoute  global  router.  Our  aim  is  to  achieve  smaller  final  area  by  using  the  global 
routing  as  a  better  measure  of  each  placement 
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Abstract 

Until  now,  most  results  lepoiled  for  parallelism  in  production  systems  (rule-based  systems)  have  been  simulation 
results  —  very  few  real  parallel  implementations  exist  In  this  paper,  we  present  results  firom  our  parallel 
implementation  of  OPSS  on  the  Encore  multiprocessor.  The  implementation  exploits  very  fine-grained  parallelism 
to  achieve  significant  speed-ups.  For  one  of  the  applications,  we  achieve  12.4  fdd  q>eed-up  using  13  processes. 
Our  implementatioo  is  also  distinct  from  other  parallel  implementations  in  that  we  paralleliae  a  highly  optimized 
C-based  implemenutitm  of  OPS3.  Running  on  a  uni^ocessor,  our  C-based  implementation  is  10-20  tintes  faster 
than  the  statxlard  lisp  implementation  distributed  by  Carnegie  Mellon  University.  In  addition  to  presenting  the 
performance  numbers,  the  paper  discusses  tbe  details  of  the  paraUelwbplemenution  —  the  data  structures  used,  the 
amount  of  contention  observed  for  shared  dau  structures,  and  tbe  techniques  used  to  reduce  such  contention. 

Keywords:  Production  Systems,  Rule-based  Systems,  OPSS,  ParaDel  Processiog,  Roe-Grained  Parallelism,  AI 
Architectures. 


1.  Introduction  * 

As  the  technology  of  production  systems  (rule-based  systems)  is  maturing,  larger  aixl  more  complex  expert 
systems  are  being  built  both  in  industry  atxl  in  univeTsities.  Often  these  large  and  complex  systems  are  very  slow  in 
their  execution,  and  this  limits  their  utility.  Researchers  have  been  exploring  many  altenuttive  ways  for  speeding  up 
tbe  execution  of  production  systems.  Some  efforts  have  been  focusing  on  high-performance  uniprocessor 
implemeotations  [3, 12],  while  others  have  been  focusing  on  bigb-performance  parallel  implemenutions 
[2, 4, 7, 13, 10,  IS,  16, 18].  Hus  paper  focuses  on  parallel  implementations. 

Until  tx>w,  most  results  repotted  for  parallelism  in  production  systems  have  been  simulation  results.  In  faa,  very 
few  real  parallel  impleirreotations  exist.  In  this  paper,  we  present  results  from  our  parallel  implementatioo  of  OPSS 
on  an  Encore  Multimax  shared-memory  multiprocessor  with  sixteen  CPUs.  The  implementation,  called  PSM-E 
(Production  System  Machine  project’s  Encore  iraplemeatatioo),  exploits  very  fine-grained  parallelism  to  achieve  up 
to  12.4  fold  speed-up  for  match  using  13  processes.  Our  implementation  is  distinct  from  other  paraUel 
implementations  in  that  we  paralleUze  a  highly  optimized  C-based  implementation  of  OPSS.  Running  on  a 
uniprooessor.  our  C-based  implementation  is  10-20  times  faster  than  tbe  lisp  implemenution  of  OPSS  distributed  by 
Carnegie  Mellon  University.  A  consequence  of  parallelizing  a  highly-optimized  implementation  is  that  one  must  be 


very  careful  about  overheads,  else  die  overheads  may  nullify  the  speed-up.  One  need  not  be  as  careful  when 
parallelizing  an  unopdmized  implementation.  In  this  p^ier,  we  first  discuss  the  design  of  an  optimized 
implemenudon  of  OPSS,  and  then  discuss  tte  additions  that  were  made  for  the  parallel  implementation.  For  the 
parallel  implementatioo,  we  discuss  die  synchrooizatioo  mechanisms  that  were  used,  the  contention  observed  for 
various  shared  dau  structures,  and  the  techniques  used  to  reduce  such  cootenion. 

The  p^ier  is  organized  as  follows.  Secdon  2  presents  some  background  informadon  about  the  OPSS  language, 
the  Rete  match  algorithm,  and  the  Encore  Muldmax  muldpiocessor.  Secdon  3  gives  an  overview  of  the  paraUel 
interpreter  and  then  goes  into  the  implementadoo  details  describing  bow  the  rules  are  compiled  and  bow  various 
syndironizadon  and  scheduling  issues  are  handled.  Secdon  4  presents  the  results  of  the  implementadoo  on  the 
Encore  muluprocessor.  Hnally,  in  Secdon  5  we  surrunarize  the  results  and  conclude. 

2.  Background 

This  section  is  divided  into  three  paru.  The  first  subsection  describes  the  basics  of  the  OPSS  production-system 
language  —  the  language  which  we  have  implemented  in  parallel.  The  second  subsection  describes  the  Rete 
algorithm  —  the  algorithm  that  forms  the  basis  for  our  parallel  implemenudon.  The  third  subsection  describes  the 
Encore  Multimax  computer  system — the  multiprocessor  on  which  we  have  done  the  parallel  implemenudon. 

2.1.  OPSS 

An  OPSS  [1]  production  system  is  composed  of  a  set  of  if-then  rules  called  productions  that  make  up  the 
production  memory,  and  a  database  of  temporary  assertions  called  the  working  memory.  The  assertions  in  the 
working  memory  are  called  working  memory  elem^  (wmes).  Each  production  consists  of  a  conjunction  of 
condition  elements  coneqrorxling  to  the  part  of  the  we  (ahtp  called  the  left-hand  side  of  the  production),  and  a  set 
of  actions  corresponding  to  the  then  part  of  the  rule  (also  called  ibeffight-hand  side  of  the  production).  The  actions 
associated  with  a  production  can  add,  remove  or  modify  working  memory  elements,  or  perform  input-output  Figure 
2-1  shows  a  production  named  firul-colored-block  with  two  condition  elements  in  its  left-hand  side  and  one  action  in 
its  right-barxl  side. 

(p  flnd-colorod-bloeJi 
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rigure  2-1:  A  sample  produetioa 

The  production  system  interpreter  is  the  underlying  mechanism  that  determines  the  set  of  satisfied  productions 
and  controls  the  execution  of  the  production  system  program.  The  interpreter  executes  a  production  system  program 
by  performing  the  following  recognize-act  cycle: 

•  Match:  In  this  first  phase,  the  left-hand  sides  of  all  productions  are  matched  against  the  contenu  of 
working  memory.  As  a  result  a  corflict  set  is  obtained,  which  consists  of  instantiations  of  all  satisfied 
productions.  An  instantiation  of  a  production  is  an  ordered  list  of  working  memory  elements  that 
satisfies  the  left-hand  side  of  the  production. 

•  Conflict-Resolution:  In  this  second  phase,  one  of  the  production  instantiations  in  the  conflict  set  is 
chosen  for  execution.  If  no  productions  are  satisfied,  the  interpreter  halts. 
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•  Act:  Id  this  third  phase,  the  actions  of  the  production  selected  in  the  conflict-resolution  phase  ate 
executed.  These  actions  may  change  the  contents  of  working  memory.  At  the  end  of  this  phase,  the 
first  phase  is  executed  agaia 

A  woffciog  memory  eletnerx  is  a  parenthesized  list  consisting  of  a  constant  symbol  called  the  class  of  the  element 
and  zero  or  mote  attribute-value  pairs.  The  attributes  are  symbols  that  are  preceded  by  the  operator  The  values 
are  symbolic  or  numeric  constants.  For  example,  the  following  working  memory  element  has  class  Cl,  the  value  12 
for  attribute  attrl  arxl  the  value  15  for  attribute  attr2. 

(Cl  ^attrl  12  ^attr2  15} 

The  coixlition  elements  in  the  left-hand  side  of  a  production  ate  parenthesized  lists  similar  to  the  working  memory 
elements.  They  may  optionally  be  preceded  by  the  symbd  Such  condition  elements  ate  then  called  negated 
condition  elements.  Condition  eletrtents  ate  interpreted  as  partial  descriptions  of  working  memory  elements.  When 
a  condition  element  describes  a  working  memory  element,  the  working  memory  element  is  said  to  match  the 
cotxlition  element  A  production  is  said  to  be  satisfied  when:  (1)  For  every  noo-negated  condition  element  in  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  production,  there  exists  a  working  memory  element  that  matches  it;  (2)  For  every  negated 
coixlitioD  element  in  the  left-hand  side  of  the  production,  there  does  not  exist  a  working  memoiy  element  that 
matches  it 

Like  a  working  memory  element  a  condition  element  contains  a  class  name  and  a  sequence  of  attribute-value 
pairs.  However,  the  condition  element  is  less  restricted  than  the  woridng  memory  element;  while  the  working 
memory  element  can  contain  only  constant  symbols  and  numbers,  the  condition  element  can  contain  variables, 
predicate  symbols,  and  a  variety  of  other  q^erators  as  well  as  constants.  Variables  are  identifiers  that  begin  with  the 
character  "<"  and  end  with  —  for  example,  <i>  ^  <o  are  variables.  A  working  memory  element  matches  a 
condition  element  if  they  belong  to  the  same  class  and  if  ftre  value  of  every  attribute  in  the  condition  element 
matches  the  value  of  the  corresponding  attribute  in  the  workingmremory  element  The  rules  for  determining 
whether  a  working  memory  element  value  matches  a  condition  element  value  are:  (1)  If  the  condition  element  value 
is  a  constant  it  matches  only  an  identical  constant.  (2)  If  the  condition  element  value  is  a  variable,  it  wUl  match  any 
value.  However,  if  a  variable  occurs  mote  than  once  in  a  left-haixl  side,  bD  oocunences  of  tire  variable  must  matdt 
identical  values.  (3)  If  the  condition  element  value  is  preceded  by  a  predicate  symbol,  the  working  memory  element 
value  must  be  related  to  the  condition  element  value  in  the  iixlicated  way. 

The  right-hand  side  of  a  production  consists  of  an  unconditional  sequence  of  actions  which  can  cause  inpuA 
output  and  which  ate  responsible  for  changes  to  the  working  memory.  Three  lrind-<  of  actions  are  provided  to  effect 
working  memoiy  changes.  Make  creates  a  new  working  memory  element  and  adds  it  to  working  memory.  Modify 
changes  one  or  mote  values  of  an  existing  working  memoiy  element  Remove  deletes  an  element  from  the  woridng 
memoiy. 


22.  The  Rete  Match  Algorithm 

In  this  subsection,  we  describe  the  Rete  algorithm  used  for  perfoiming  the  match-phase  in  the  execution  of 
production  systems.  The  match-phase  is  critical  because  it  takes  90%  of  the  execution  time  tod  as  a  result  it  needs 
to  be  speeded  up  most  Rete  is  a  highly  efficient  algorithm  for  match  that  is  also  suitable  for  parallel 
implementations.  (A  detailed  discussion  of  Rete  and  and  other  match  algorithms  can  be  found  in  [4, 14].)  The  Rete 
algorithm  gains  its  efficiency  from  two  optimizations.  First,  it  exploits  the  fact  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  working 
memory  changes  each  cycle  by  storing  results  of  match  from  previous  cycles  and  using  them  in  subsequent  cycles. 
Second,  it  exploits  the  similarity  between  condition  elements  of  productions  (both  within  the  same  production  and 
between  different  productions)  to  reduce  the  number  of  tests  that  it  has  to  perform  to  do  match.  It  does  so  by 
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perfoimiDg  conunoo  tests  ooly  oooe. 

Tbe  Rete  algoritfam  uses  a  special  kind  of  a  data-flow  oetwoik  compiled  flom  the  left-hand  sides  of  productions  to 
peifonn  match.  The  network  is  generated  at  compile  ome,  before  the  production  system  is  actually  run.  Rgure  2-2 
shows  such  a  network  for  productions  pi  and  p2,  which  appear  in  tbe  top  part  of  tbe  figure.  In  this  figure,  lines  have 
been  drawn  between  nodes  to  indicate  the  paths  along  which  mfotmation  flows.  Information  flows  from  the 
top-node  down  along  these  paths.  Tbe  nodes  with  a  single  predecessor  (near  tbe  ttqr  of  tbe  figure)  are  tbe  ones  that 
are  concemed  with  individual  condition  elements.  Tbe  nodes  with  two  predecessors  are  tbe  ones  that  check  for 
consistency  of  variable  bindings  between  condition  elements.  Tbe  terminal  tx>des  are  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  figure. 
Note  that  when  two  left-hand  sides  require  identical  nodes,  tbe  algorithm  shares  part  of  tbe  network  rather  than 
building  duplicate  nodes. 
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Figure  2-2:  The  Rete  network. 


To  avoid  performing  the  same  tests  repeatedly,  the  Rete  algorithm  stores  tbe  result  of  the  match  with  working 
memory  as  state  within  the  nodes.  This  way,  ooly  changes  made  to  tbe  working  memory  by  the  most  recent 
production  firing  have  to  be  processed  every  cycle.  Thus,  tbe  input  to  tbe  Rete  network  consists  of  tbe  changes  to 
the  working  memory.  These  changes  filter  through  tbe  network  updating  the  state  stored  within  tbe  network.  Tbe 
output  of  the  network  consists  of  a  specification  of  changes  to  the  conflict  set 

Tbe  objects  that  are  passed  between  nodes  are  called  tokens,  which  consist  of  a  lag  and  an  ordered  list  of 
working-memory  elements.  Tbe  tag  can  be  either  a  +,  indicating  that  something  has  been  added  to  tbe  working 
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nemofy.  or  a  indicatiag  that  aomething  has  bees  removed  hoot  it.  No  q[>ecia]  tag  for  woiking-memory  element 
modiScatioo  is  needed  because  a  modify  is  treated  as  a  delete  foUowed  by  an  add.  The  list  of  woiking-memory 
dements  associated  with  a  token  corresponds  to  a  sequence  of  those  elements  that  the  system  is  trying  to  match  or 
has  already  matched  against  a  subsequence  of  condition  elements  in  the  left-hand  side. 

The  data-flow  network  produced  by  the  Rete  algoiifom  consists  of  four  different  types  of  nodes.  These  are: 

1.  Constant-test  nodes:  These  nodes  are  used  to  test  if  the  attributes  in  the  condition  element  which 
have  a  constant  value  are  satisfied.  These  nodes  always  qipear  in  the  top  part  of  the  network.  They 
have  only  one  input,  and  as  a  result,  they  are  smndimes  called  one-input  itodes. 

2.  Memory  nodes:  These  nodes  store  the  results  of  the  match  phase  from  previous  cycles  as  state  within 
them.  The  sute  stored  in  a  memory  node  consists  of  a  1^  of  the  tokens  that  match  a  part  of  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  associated  production.  For  example,  the  right-most  memory  twde  in  Hgure  2-2 
stores  all  tokens  matching  the  second  coodition-eleitteot  of  production  p2. 

3.  Two-input  nodes:  These  nodes  test  for  joint  satisfaction  of  condition  elements  in  the  left-hand  side  of 
a  production  Both  inputs  of  a  two-input  tMde  come  from  memory  tredes.  When  a  token  arrives  on  the 
left  input  of  a  two-input  node,  h  is  compared  to  each  token  stored  in  the  memory  rxxle  connected  to  the 
right  input.  All  token  pairs  that  have  consistent  variable  birxiings  ate  sent  to  the  successors  of  the 
two-irqMit  node.  Similar  action  is  taken  when  a  token  arrives  on  the  right  input  of  a  two-input  node. 

4.  Terminal  nodes:  There  is  one  such  node  associated  wifo  each  prtxiuction  in  the  program,  as  can  be 
seen  at  bottom  of  Rguie  2-2.  Whenever  a  token  flows  into  a  terminal  rtode,  the  corresponding 
production  is  either  insetted  into  or  deleted  from  the  conflict  set 

The  most  commonly  used  interpreter  for  OPSS  is  the  Rete-based  Franz  Lisp  interpreter.  In  this  interpreter  a 
significant  loss  in  the  speed  is  due  to  the  interpieution  overhead  of  rxrdes.  In  the  OPSS  implementation  we  present 
in  this  paper,  the  interpieution  overhead  has  been  elimiiuted  by  compiling  the  network  directly  into  machine  code. 
While  it  is  possible  to  esape  to  the  interpreter  for  ^mple:^  cperations  during  match  or  for  setting  op  the  initial 
cooditioas  for  die  match,  the  majority  of  the  match  is  dorre  without  jfl  intervening  inteipietatioo  level.  This  has  led 
to  a  speed-up  of  10-20  fold  over  die  Franz  Lisp  inuipreter  (see  Table  4-4).  In  addition  to  this  speed-up,  our  parallel 
implemenutioo  gets  further  speed-up  by  evaluating  different  node  activations  in  the  Rete  network  in  parallel 


23.  Encore  Multimax 

In  this  subsection,  we  describe  the  Encore  Multimax  shared-memory  multiprocessor  —  the  computer  system  on 
which  parallel  OPS5  tuns.  The  Multimax  consists  of  2-20  CPUs,  each  of  which  is  connected  to  the  shaied-memoiv 
through  a  high  performance  bus.  The  shared-memory  is  equally  accessible  to  all  of  the  pirrcessois,  in  that  eacn 
processor  sees  the  same  latency  for  memory  accesses. 

The  processors  used  in  our  EiKore  Multimax  are  National  Semicoixiuctor  NS32032  chips  along  widr  NS32081 
floating  point  coprocessors,  each  processor  capable  of  qipioximately  0.75  million  instructions  per  second.  There 
are  two  processors  packaged  per  board  and  diey  share  32  Kbytes  of  cache  memory.  The  processor  boards  use  a 
combination  of  write-through  strategy  and  bus-watching  logic  to  keep  the  caches  on  different  processor  boards 
ooosistenL  The  bus  used  on  the  Encore  Multimax  is  called  the  Nanobus.  It  is  a  synchronous  bus  and  it  can  transfer 
8  bytes  of  new  information  every  80  naoosecoixls,  thus  providing  a  dau  transfer  bandwidth  of  100  Mbytes/second. 

The  version  of  Encore  Multimax  available  to  us  at  CMU  has  16  processors,  32  Mbytes  of  memory,  and  nins  the 
MACH  operating  system  developed  at  CaiiKgie  Mellon  University.  The  operating  system  provides  a  UNIX-like 
interface  to  the  user,  although  the  internals  are  different  and  several  extensions  have  been  made  to  support  the 
underlying  parallel  hardware.  It  provides  facilities  to  auiomaticaUy  distribute  processes  amongst  the  available 
processors  and  it  provides  facilities  for  multiple  processes  to  share  memory  for  communication  and  synchronization 
purposes.  The  results  reported  in  this  paper  correspond  to  this  configuration  of  the  Encore  Multimax. 
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3.  Organization  and  Details  of  the  Parallel  Implementation 


3.1.  High-Level  Structure  of  the  Parallel  Implementation 

The  parallel  OPSS  implemenution  on  the  Encore  (PSM-E)  consists  of  one  control  process  and  one  or  more  match 
processes.  The  number  of  match  processes  is  a  user  qtecified  parameter,  but  it  is  fixed  for  the  duration  of  any 
particular  run.  The  system  is  generally  used  in  a  mode  where  the  computer  contains  at  least  as  many  fiee  processors 
as  there  are  processes  in  the  matcher,  this  permits  each  process  to  be  assigned  to  a  distinct  processor  for  the  duration 
of  the  run  (provided  the  operating  system  is  reasonably  clever  about  assigning  processes  to  processors). 

The  control  process  is  responsible  for  performing  confiia  resolution,  evaluating  die  right-hand  side  of  rules, 
handling  input/ouiput,  and  all  the  other  functions  of  the  interpreter  except  for  performing  match.  It  is  also 
responsible  for  starting  up  the  match  processes  at  the  beginning  of  the  run  and  killing  them  at  the  end  of  the  run. 
The  match  processes  do  nothing  except  perform  the  match.  The  match  processes  pqieline  their  operation  with  the 
control  process.  Thus  when  RHS  evaluation  begins,  the  match  processes  are  idle.  However,  as  soon  as  the  first 
worldng  memory  change  is  computed,  information  about  diat  change  is  passed  to  die  match  processes  and  they  start 
to  work.  The  control  process  continues  evaluating  the  RHS,  and  as  more  changes  are  computed,  the  information  is 
passed  immediately  to  the  match  processes  for  them  to  handle  as  soon  as  they  are  able.  When  the  control  process 
finishes  evaluating  the  RHS,  it  becomes  idle  and  waits  for  the  match  processes  to  finith  When  the  last  match 
process  finishes,  the  control  process  performs  conflict  resolution  and  then  begins  evaluating  the  next  RHS,  thus 
starting  the  cycle  over  agaitL* 

To  perform  match,  the  match  processes  use  the  Rete  algorithm  described  in  Section  22.  The  match  processes 
eaploit  the  dataflow-like  nature  of  the  Rete  algorithm  to  achieve  speed-up  from  parallelism.  In  particular,  a  single 
copy  of  the  Rete  network  is  held  in  shared  memory^  The  tpatch  processes  cooperate  to  pass  tokens  through  the 
network  and  update  the  state  stored  in  the  memory  nodes  as  indicatc^by  the  tokens.  The  match  is  broken  into  fairly 
small  units  of  work  called  tasks,  where  a  task  is  an  itxlepeixleDdy  schedulable  unit  of  work  that  may  be  executed  in 
parallel  with  other  tasks.  In  our  parallel  implementation: 

•  All  of  the  constant-test  node  activations  constitute  a  single  task.  All  these  constam-test  tx>des  are 
processed  as  a  group,  because  individual  constant-test  node  activations  take  only  2  machine  instructions 
to  execute  (see  Hgure  3-1),  and  that  is  too  fitre  a  granularity. 

•  The  memory  tKxles  in  the  Rete  network  are  coalesced  with  the  two-input  nodes  that  are  below  them. 

Each  activation  of  these  coalesced  two-input  nodes  constitutes  a  single  task.  The  reasons  for  this  i 
coalescing  are  discussed  in  [S].  As  an  example,  the  task  corresponding  to  the  left  activation  of  a 
two-input  node  involves:  (i)  the  addition/deletion  of  the  incoming  token  to  the  left  memory  iKxle;  (ii) 
comparison  of  this  token  with  all  tokens  in  tbe  opposite  memory  node  checking  for  ccmsistent  variable 
bindiDgs;  and  (iii)  scheduling  of  matching  token  pairs  for  execution  as  new  tasks.  Note  that  multiple 
activations  of  the  same  two-input  node  constitute  different  tasks  and  these  can  be  processed  in  parallel. 

•  Each  individual  terminal  node  activation  constitutes  a  task. 

In  our  current  implementation,  each  task  is  represented  by  a  data  object  called  a  token.  Tbe  token  in  tbe  paraUel 
implemenution  is  essentially  tbe  same  as  that  used  in  tbe  sequential  Rete  matcher  (as  described  in  Section  2.2), 
except  that  it  has  two  extra  items  of  information;  tbe  address  of  tbe  node  to  which  tbe  token  is  to  be  sent,  and  if  that 
node  is  a  two-input  node,  an  itxlJcatioa  of  whether  to  send  it  to  the  left  or  right  input  Tbe  list  of  tokens  that  are 


*For  timplicily,  wc  are  ipwring  two  ktndi  of  optimizationi  that  an  powibk.  FinI,  it  ia  poaiibk  to  overlap  eonflict-ieaolution  with  match. 
Socand,  if  tpteuloHvt  paralkliBn  it  oaod  (we  are  willing  to  be  wrong  in  our  prediction  aonteuntet  and  know  how  to  recover  from  the  error),  it  it 
pottibk  10  make  a  gueaa  about  the  proAiction  that  will  fiic  next  and  to  evaluate  iu  rignt-htnd  tide  before  conflict-ietolulion  it  compktely 
finitlied.  We  ehooae  to  ignoR  Ihete  two  optimiiationt  for  the  pretent,  beciute  conflid-ietolulion  and  RHS  evaluation  are  not  the  bottleneckt  in 
our  canent  implemenlalioo. 
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■waiting  processing  is  held  in  a  oentnl  dau  structure  called  a  utsk  queue.  The  individual  match  processes  perfoim 
natch  by  execudng  the  following  loop. 

1.  Remove  a  token  from  the  task  queue.  If  the  queue  is  empty,  wait  until  something  is  added. 

2.  Process  the  token.  If  new  tokens  are  to  be  sent  out,  push  them  onto  the  task  queue. 

3.  Go  to  step  1. 


3,2.  Implementation  Details 

When  studying  parallelism  in  producdon  systems  (or  in  any  other  application  for  that  matter),  it  is  imponant  to 
compute  the  speed-ups  with  respea  to  the  perfoimance  of  the  most  efBdent  uniprocessor  implemenutioos.  It  is 
indeed  quite  easy  to  obtain  large  speed-ups  with  respea  to  inefficient  implementations  of  the  application,  but  such 
results  have  little  practical  utility.  In  the  case  of  OPSS,  the  most  efficient  uniprocessor  implementations  are 
currently  based  on  the  Rete  algorithm  and  they  compile  the  Rete  network  directly  into  machme  code  and  use  global 
legista  allocatioa  Such  compiladon  into  machine  code  gives  approximately  10-20  fold  speed-up  over  Rete-based 
lisp  implementations  of  OPSS  (see  Table  4-4).  For  this  reasoa  our  parallel  implemeoudon  of  OPSS  on  the  Encore 
is  also  Rete-based  and  compiles  the  Rete  network  directly  into  machine  code.^  Another  effea  of  parallelizing  a 
highly  efficient  implementadon  versus  an  inefficient  one  is  that  the  number  of  instructions  executed  in  each  parallel 
subtask  (for  the  same  task  decomposition)  is  smaller  in  the  highly  efficient  implementation.  This  is  equivalent  to 
exploiting  parallelism  at  a  finer  granularity,  and  as  a  result,  the  issues  of  syrrchrooization  and  scheduling  are  more 
critical. 

^  As  stated  in  the  previous  paragnph,  the  nodes  in  the  Rete  network  are  compiled  directly  into  NS32032  machine 

code.  Some  of  the  operations  performed  by  the  nodes  are  too  complex  to  make  it  reasonable  to  compile  the 
necessary  code  in-line.  For  diese  operations,  subro^ne  ca)ls  are  compiled  into  the  network.  The  subroutines 
themselves  are  coded  in  C  atxl  assembler.  For  example,  a  two-wput  node  is  compiled  into  a  combination  of 
tubroutioe  calls  ftv  modifying  and  searching  through  the  node  memories  plus  in-line  code  to  perform  the  node's 
variable  biixting  tests.  The  OPSS  compiler  uses  global  register  allocation  to  make  the  code  significantly  more 
efficient.  For  example,  register  t6  always  contains  the  pointer  to  the  wotidng-memoty  element  currently  being 
matched.  The  NS32032  assembly  code  generated  to  perform  match  for  a  simple  productioo  is  shown  in  Figure  3-1. 
The  code  is  presented  here  to  provide  a  feel  for  the  compiler  and  the  level  of  optimizatioa  For  example,  it  shows 
that  to  evaluate  a  constant-test  node  it  requires  only  2  machine  instructions,  a  compare  followed  by  a  branch.  It  is 
not  essential  to  uixlerstand  the  code  to  understand  the  rest  of  the  paper.  4 

An  communicadon  between  processes  (both  the  match  processes  and  the  control  process)  takes  place  via  shared 
memory.  The  virtual  address  spaces  are  set  up  so  that  the  objects  in  shared  memory  have  the  same  virtual  address  in 
every  process.  Hence  processes  can  simply  pass  pointers  arourxl  in  essentially  the  same  way  roudnes  within  a  single 
process  caa  For  example,  the  tokens  are  created  in  shared  memory,  and  the  address  of  a  given  token  is  the  same  in 
every  virtual  address  space  to  the  system.  Thus  when  a  process  places  a  token  onto  the  central  task  queue,  all  it 
really  has  to  do  is  to  put  the  address  of  the  token  into  the  task  queue.  Rgure  3-2  shows  bow  the  shared-memory  is 
used  to  communicate  between  the  various  processes. 

Synchronizadon  within  the  program  is  handled  explicitly  by  execudng  interlocked  test-and-set  instrucdons.  The 
synchronizadon  primitives  provided  by  the  operating  system  (for  example,  semaphores,  barriers,  signals,  etc)  are  not 
used  because  of  the  large  overhead  associated  with  them.  When  a  process  fiixls  that  it  is  locked  out  of  a  critical 
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Figure  3-1:  Code  generated  for  matching  a  production. 


match  processes 


Figure  3«2:  Use  of  shared-inentoiy  by  various  processes. 


legioo  it  spins  on  the  lock,  waiting  for  a  chance  to  enter  the  region.  In  order  to  minimize  the  amount  of  bus  traffic 
generated  by  the  spinning  processes,  a  "test  and  test-and-set"  syochronizatioo  mechanism  is  used.  In  this  scheme,  a 
process  uses  ordinary  memory-read  instructions  to  test  the  status  of  a  lock  until  it  finds  that  it  is  fiee;  then  the 
process  uses  a  test-and-set  interlocked  instruction  to  re-read  the  lock  and  set  it  0f  it  is  still  fiee).  Note  that  while  tb^ 
lock  is  busy,  the  process  spins  out  of  its  cache  and  does  not  use  the  bus.  This  is  mote  efficient  than  using  only  the 
"test-arrd-set"  interlocked  instruction  for  the  lock.  In  this  case,  the  process  generates  bus  traffic  to  perform  the 
writes  while  it  is  busy  waiting. 

The  control  process  coirununicates  with  the  match  processes  primarily  through  the  shared  task  queue.  Whenever 
the  evaluation  of  an  RHS  results  in  a  change  to  worldng  memory,  a  token  is  created  and  marked  as  being  destined 
for  the  toot  node  of  the  tKtwork.  The  control  process  pushes  these  tokens  onto  the  task  queue  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  the  match  processes  push  the  tokens  they  create.  The  tokens  are  picked  up  atxl  processed  by  waiting  match 
processes.  When  the  evaluation  of  an  RHS  begins,  the  match  processes  are  idle.  The  first  token  created  by  the 
control  process  causes  the  match  processes  to  start  up.  After  the  first  token,  the  control  process  proceeds  in  parallel 
with  the  match  processes. 

Depending  on  the  granularity  of  tasks  (number  of  instructions  executed  per  task)  that  ate  scheduled  using  the  task 
queue  and  depending  on  the  number  of  processors  that  are  trying  to  access  the  task  queue  in  parallel,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  single  task  queue  would  become  a  bottleneck.  For  this  reason,  Gupu  [S]  proposed  a  hardware  task 
scheduler  for  scheduling  the  fine-grained  tasks.  So  far  we  have  not  implemented  the  hardware  scheduler,  and  in  this 
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paper  we  present  results  only  for  the  case  when  one  or  more  software  task  queues  are  used. 

After  the  control  process  finishes  evaluating  the  RHS.  it  must  wait  for  the  match  processes  to  finish  before  it  can 
perform  the  next  conflict  resolution  operation.  A  global  counter,  TaskCounl,  is  used  to  determine  when  all  the 
match  processes  have  finished.  This  counter  contains  the  sum  of; 

•  the  number  of  tokens  that  are  cunently  on  the  task  queue,  and 

•  the  number  of  tokens  that  are  being  processed  by  the  match  processes. 

This  count  is  maintained  quite  simply.  Every  time  a  token  is  put  onto  the  task  queue,  the  counter  is  incremented. 
Every  time  a  match  process  finishes  working  with  a  token,  the  counter  is  decremented.  The  match  phase  is  finished 
when  the  counter  goes  to  zero. 

Shifting  our  focus  back  to  the  evaluation  of  individual  two-input  node  activations,  we  note  that  instead  of  having 
separate  memories  for  each  two-input  node,  the  matcho'  has  two  large  hash  ubles  which  hold  all  the  tokens  for  the 
entire  network.  One  hash  table  bolds  tokens  for  left  memories  of  two-input  nodes,  and  the  other  for  right  memories 
of  two-input  nodes.  An  alternative  scheme  is  to  have  separate  hash  tables  for  each  two  ii^ut  rxxle,  but  such  a 
scheme  was  considered  to  be  wasteful  of  space.  The  hash  fiinction  that  is  applied  to  the  tokens  takes  into  account: 

•  The  values  in  the  token  which  will  have  equality  tests  ^iplied  at  the  two-input  node,  and 

•  The  unique  identifier  of  the  two-input  node  which  stored  the  tokens.  The  unique  identifier  is 
randomized  to  minimize  the  number  of  hash-table  collisions. 

This  permits  the  two-input  nodes  to  locate  any  tokens  that  are  likely  to  pass  the  equal-variable  tests  quidcly.  It 
also  permits  multiple  activations  of  the  same  two-irrput  node  to  be  processed  in  parallel. 

The  processing  performed  by  tire  individual  nod#* activ^ons  in  tire  parallel  implemetnanon  is  similar  to  the 
processing  done  in  the  sequential  matcher  with  two  exceptions:  ^ 

•  Code  has  been  added  to  the  two-ir^ut  nodes  to  handle  conjugate  token  pairs. 

•  Sections  of  code  that  access  shared  resources  are  protected  by  spin  locks  to  insure  that  only  one  process 
at  a  time  can  be  accessing  each  resource. 

A  conjugate  pair  is  a  pair  of  tokens  with  opposite  signs  (an  add  token  request  and  a  delete  token  request),  but 
which  refer  to  the  same  working  memory  element  or  list  of  working  memory  elements.  Conjugate  pairs  arise  in  the 
match  operation  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  which  are  too  complex  to  go  into  here  (see  [S]).  They  occur  in  bo|b 
sequential  and  parallel  implementations  of  Rete,  but  daey  present  much  greater  problems  in  a  parallel  system.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  in  a  parallel  system  it  is  not  possible  to  insure  that  the  tokens  will  be  processed  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  generated,  and  consequently  in  some  cases  a  token  with  a  -  (delete)  flag  will  arrive  at  a  two-itq>ut 
node  before  the  corresponding  token  with  the  *  (add)  flag.  The  parallel  matcher  code  handles  this  by  saving  the  - 
tokens  that  arrive  early  on  an  extra-deletes-list  without  otherwise  processing  the  token.  When  the  corresponding  -f 
token  arrives  both  tokens  are  discarded. 

Many  resources  in  a  parallel  system  have  to  be  protected  with  mutual-exclusion  locks  —  the  task  queues,  the 
count  of  the  number  of  active  tokens,  the  conflict  set,  etc.  Most  of  these  are  relatively  straight-forward  to  protect 
and  a  simple  variation  of  standard  spin  locks  is  used.  The  exception  is  the  locks  used  to  control  access  to  the  token 
hash  tables.  There  are  several  different  operations  that  are  performed  on  the  token  hash  tables,  for  example, 
searching  for  matching  tokens,  adding  and  removing  tokens,  adding  and  removing  conjugate  tokens,  and  we  would 
like  many  of  these  operations  to  proceed  in  parallel  without  having  any  urrdesirable  effects.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  the  hash  tables  to  the  performance  of  the  system,  several  locking  schemes  were  implemented  aixl 
tried.  Two  of  these  schemes  are  described  here. 
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The  fiist  scheme,  the  simple  one,  is  easy  to  describe  and  it  provides  a  depanuie  point  for  describing  the  second 
m<m  complex  one.  We  define  a  "line”  as  a  pair  of  coneq>aoding  buckets  (buckets  with  the  same  hash  index)  from 
the  left  and  right  bash  tables  along  with  tbeu  associated  extn-deletes  Usts.  In  this  scheme,  each  line  in  the  hash 
table  has  a  flag  controlling  its  use.^  The  flag  takes  on  two  values;  Free  and  Taken.  When  a  process  has  to  work 
wid)  the  hash  table,  it  examines  the  flag  for  the  line  it  needs.  If  the  flag  is  Free,  it  sets  the  flag  to  Taken  and 
proceeds  to  perform  the  necessary  operations;  when  it  finishes,  it  sets  the  flag  back  to  Free.  If  a  process  fiixls  the 
flag  set  to  Taken,  it  waits  until  the  flag  is  set  to  Free.  Of  course,  the  aa  of  testing  and  setting  the  flag  must  be  an 
atomic  qfwtation.  This  synchronization  scheme  works,  but  it  is  a  potential  bottleneck  when  several  tokens  arrive  at 
a  tKxle  about  the  same  time,  and  if  all  of  them  require  access  to  the  same  hash  table  line. 

The  second  scheme  is  a  complex  variant  of  the  multiple-reader-single-wriier  locking  scheme.  It  permits  several 
tokens  to  be  processed  in  the  sartte  line  at  the  same  time,  though  even  here,  some  serialization  of  the  processing  is 
necessary  when  destructive  modifications  to  the  lists  of  tokens  are  performed.  This  scbeiire  requires  two  locks,  a 
flag,  arxl  a  counter  for  each  line  in  the  hash  table.  The  flag  takes  on  three  values:  Unused,  L^.  and  Right,  to 
indicate  reqrectively  that  the  litre  is  not  currently  being  processed,  that  it  is  being  used  to  process  u^ens  arriving 
from  the  left,  or  that  it  is  being  used  to  process  tokens  arriving  from  the  right.  The  counter  indicates  bow  many 
processes  ate  using  that  line  in  the  hash  uble;  it  is  needed  only  so  that  the  last  process  to  finish  using  the  line  can  set 
the  flag  back  to  Unused.  The  first  lock  insures  that  only  one  process  at  a  time  can  access  the  flag  and  the  counter. 
When  a  process  fiirst  tries  to  use  a  line  in  the  hash  table,  it  gets  this  lock,  and  checks  the  flag.  If  the  flag  indicates 
that  tokens  from  the  other  side  are  being  processed,  die  process  releases  the  lock  and  tries  again.  If  the  flag  allows 
the  process  to  continue,  it  sets  dre  flag  if  necessary,  mcretttents  the  counter,  arxl  releases  the  lock.  For  the  remaining 
time  that  the  process  uses  this  line  in  the  hash  uble,  it  leaves  the  flag  arxl  the  cotmter  untouched;  finally,  when  the 
process  finishes  using  the  litK  it  decrements  the  counter  arxl  if  appropriate  sets  the  flag  to  Unused  (again,  all  within  a 
section  of  code  protected  by  this  lock).  All  this  is  to  i^ure  d^  ttdrens  from  two  different  sides  are  not  processed  at 
the  same  time.  The  second  lock  is  used  to  insure  that  only  one  prq|es5  at  a  time  can  be  modifying  the  token  lists. 
Recall  that  the  first  task  in  processing  a  two-input  node  is  to  update  the  list  of  tokens  stored  m  the  memory  node.  To 
do  this,  the  process  gets  the  modification  lock,  searches  the  conjugate  or  tegular  token  list,  and  it  either  adds  the 
token  to  or  deletes  it  from  one  of  these  Usts.  When  it  has  finished,  it  releases  the  modification  lock  arxl  proceeds 
with  searching  the  tokens  in  the  opposite  hash-table  bucket  to  fiixi  those  that  satisfy  the  variaUe  binding  tesu. 

Mote  complex  loddng  schemes  can  be  devised  and,  in  fact,  were  implemented  arxl  tested.  One  other  scheme  that 
was  tried  permitted  mote  than  one  process  to  search  the  token  lists  to  fiixl  tokens  to  delete;  in  this  scheme  the  on^ 
serialization  of  the  tasks  occurred  when  the  actual  destructive  modification  of  the  token  list  was  performed.  As  in 
all  implemenutions,  the  main  tradeoff  to  keep  in  mitxl  is  that  in  an  attempt  to  speed-up  the  rate  cases,  one  should 
ool  slow-down  the  normal  case. 


33.  RHS  Evaluation  and  Conflict  Resolution 

In  our  system,  the  rules’  RHSs  are  compiled  into  a  form  of  threaded  code  which  is  interpreted  at  run  time  [9]. 
Figure  3-3  shows  a  small  piece  of  such  threaded  code,  hiteiptetiog  the  threaded  code  is  slower  than  executing  the 
compiled  code,  but  since  RHS  evaluation  is  not  a  bottleneck  to  the  performance,  threaded  code,  which  is  simpler  to 
compile  was  considered  fast  enough.  Conflict  resolution  in  the  system  is  hatxlled  by  code  written  in  the  C  language. 
This  code  is  executed  by  the  control  process. 


*Noic  thu  any  fivcn  operition  on  the  token  huh  ubiet  requbce  ooocm  to  on)y  ■  eutfk  line  of  the  huh  Ubies.  In  other  words  proceuinf  * 
(in|le  node  acuvetion  never  requiiei  acceu  to  multiple  huh  uble  lines. 
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Figure  3-3:  Threaded  code  used  to  execute  RHS  actions. 


4.  Results  and  Analysis 

In  this  section,  we  present  results  obtained  front  die  execution  of  three  production-system  programs.  We  Gist 
present  some  sutistics  from  our  uniprocessor  implepenution.  and  we  then  present  the  speed-ups  obtained  by  our 
parallel  implementation.  We  also  present  a  detailed  ttialysis*of  the  roeed-ups  observed.  The  three  programs  that  we 
have  studied  are: 

•  Weaver  [8],  a  VLSI  routing  program  by  Rostom  Joobbani  with  637  niles. 

•  Rubik,  a  program  that  solves  the  Rubik’s  cube  by  James  Allen  witii  70  rales. 

•  Tourney,  a  program  that  assigns  match  schedules  for  a  tournament  by  BiU  Baiabash  from  DEC  with  17 
rales. 

We  have  chosen  Weaver  because  it  represents  a  fairiy  large  program  and  it  demonstrates  that  our  parallel  OP^S 
can  handle  real  systems.  Rubik  is  a  smaller  program  that  demonstrates  some  of  the  strengths  of  our  parallel 
implemenuttion  and  the  Tourney  program  demonstrates  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  our  parallel  implementation. 


4.1.  Results  for  the  Uniprocessor  Implementations  of  OPS5 
Before  we  did  a  parallel  implementation  on  the  Encore,  we  initially  did  several  uniprocessor  C-based 
implementations  of  OPSS.  In  this  subsection,  we  present  results  for  two  of  these  uniprocessor  implemenutions,  vsl 
and  vs2,  for  the  Microvax-Il  workstation.^  The  performance  results  for  vsl  and  vs2  implementations  are  shown  in 
Table  4-1.  The  base  version  is  vsl,  and  it  b  characterized  by  the  use  of  linear  lists  to  store  tokens  in  node  memories, 
just  as  uniprocessor  lisp  implementations  do.^ 


*T>ie  reiutu  ire  preunted  for  Mkrovu-II  utd  not  for  Encore,  becouK  the  uniproceuor  itnplemenutioni  were  doiw  on  the  Microvu  end  only 
one  of  there  wu  later  taken  over  to  the  Encore. 

*Note  that  memory  nodet  are  not  shared  in  either  vsl  or  vs2  versions  of  OPSS,  unlike  in  the  Iranzlisp  version  of  OPSS.  This  optimization  was 
not  used  in  vsl  or  vt2  because  it  is  not  possible  to  share  nremory  nodes  in  the  parallel  impkmentatiocu  of  OPSS  (sec  |S]),  and  we  did  not  want  to 
spend  the  effort  just  for  the  uniprocessor  implementations. 


Ttble  4>1 :  Uniprocessor  venions  on  Microvu-II. 


PROGRAM 

VSl 

List-based  ' 
memories 
(sec) 

VS2 

Hash-based 

memories 

(sec) 

Total  number 
of  NM-changes 
processed 

Total  number 
of  node 
activations 

Weaver 

101.5 

85.8 

1528 

371173 

Rubik 

235.2 

96.9 

8350 

554051 

Tourney 

323.7 

93.5 

987 

72040 

The  second  version,  vs2,  uses  a  global  hash  table  to  store  all  memory-node  tokens,  as  discussed  in  tbe  previous 
section.  If  there  are  equality  tests  at  tbe  two-input  node,  tbe  bash-table  based  scheme  (i)  reduces  the  luimber  of 
tokens  that  have  to  be  examined  in  tbe  opposite  memory  to  locate  those  that  have  consistent  variable  bindings,  and 
(ii)  for  deletes,  it  reduces  tbe  number  of  tokens  that  have  to  be  examined  in  the  same  memory  to  locate  tbe  token  to 
be  deleted.  Tbe  statistics  for  tbe  reduction  in  tokens  examined  in  the  opposite  memory  for  tbe  three  programs  ate 
given  in  Table  4-2.  Note  tbe  statistics  are  computed  only  for  those  node  activations  where  the  opposite  memory  is 
not  empty.  Tbe  statistics  for  tbe  reduction  in  udtens  examined  in  tbe  same  memory  for  delete  requests  ate  given  in 
Table  4-3.  As  can  be  seen  from  tbe  two  tables,  tbe  savings  are  substantial,  espedaUy  for  tbe  Tourney  program.  Tbe 
time-saving  efrea  of  hasb-based  memories  can  be  seen  from  numbers  in  Table  4-1. 


Table  4-2:  Number  of  tokens  examined  in  opposite  memory. 


Tokens  in  opp  mem  ^  ^^okens  in  opp  mem 
for  left  actvns  for  right  actvns 


lin  mem  I  hash  meml  lin  mem  I  hash  mem 


Tourney  I  47.6 


5.9  270.1 


Table  4-3:  Number  of  tdcens  examined  in  same  memory  for  deletes. 


Tbe  second  last  column  in  Table  4-1  gives  the  total  number  of  wme-changes  processed  during  tbe  run  for  which 


dau  are  presented,  and  the  last  column  gives  the  toud  number  of  node  activations  processed  during  the  run  (this  is 
also  equal  to  the  number  of  tasks  that  are  pusbed^pped  frun  the  task  queue  in  the  parallel  version).  Dividing  the 
time  in  column  vs2  by  the  number  of  tasks,  we  get  the  average  duration  for  which  a  task  executes.  This  has 
implications  for  the  amount  of  synchroniatioo  and  sdieduling  oveihead  that  may  be  tolerated  in  the  parallel 
implemenution.  Doing  this  division  we  get  that  the  average  duration  of  a  task  for  Weaver  is  230  microseconds  (or 
approximately  1  IS  machioe  instructions,  as  the  VAX  executes  about  500,000  instructions  per  second),  for  Rubik  is 
175  microseconds,  and  for  Tourney  is  1300  microseconds. 

Rnally,  Table  4-4  gives  the  speed-up  that  our  uniprocessor  C-based  implementation  achieves  over  the  widely 
available  Fianzlisp-based  OPSS  implementation  when  running  on  the  Microvax-II.  As  the  table  shows,  we  get  a 
qieed-up  of  about  10-20  fold  over  the  Frarulisp  based  implemenution.  The  problem  in  the  past  has  been  that  due  to 
lack  of  availability  of  better  uniprocessor  performance  numbers,  researchers  have  ended  up  comparing  the 
performance  of  their  highly  t^timized  parallel  OPSS  implementations  with  the  slow  I^anzlisp-based 
implemenution.  We  think  that  such  ^>ples  to  oranges  comparison  can  be  misleading. 

T able  4-4:  Speed-up  of  C-based  over  Franzlisp-based  implementation. 


PROGRAM 

VS-liap 

Lisp-based 

implemen. 

(aec) 

VS2 

Hash-based 

memories 

(sec) 

Speed-up 

VS-lisp/VS2 

Heaver 

1104.0 

85.8 

12.9 

Rubik 

ggggi 

»6.9 

12.1 

Tourney 

24.6 

42.  Results  for  the  Multiprocessor  Implementation  of  OPSS 

While  the  uniprocessor  C-based  implementations  of  OPSS  were  done  on  the  Microvax-II,  tiie  parallel  version  was 
done  on  the  Encore  roultqrrooessor.  In  this  subsection,  we  present  speed-up  numbers  for  our  implementation  on  the 
Encore  as  we  vary  (i)  the  nimber  of  task  queues  that  are  used  and  Qi)  the  locking  structures  used  for  token 
bash-table  buckeu.  The  speedups  repotted  here  are  with  respect  to  a  parallel  version  of  the  program  running  on  ^ 
uniprocessor.  We  also  present  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  speed-ups  observed. 

Hgure  4-1  shows  results  for  the  case  when  a  single  task  queue  is  used  and  when  simple  locks  (described  in 
Section  3.2)  are  used  with  the  token  basb-table  buckets.  The  figure  also  shows  the  uniprocessor  times  (in  seconds) 
for  the  three  programs.  Note  that  the  numbers  along  the  X-axis  represent  the  number  of  match  processes;  they  do 
not  include  the  control  process.  The  speed-ups  for  all  three  programs  are  quite  dis^pointiog.  This  is  especially  true 
for  Tourney,  where  the  maximum  speed-up  is  2.6-fold  with  5  match  processes  and  it  decreases  even  further  as  the 
number  of  match  processes  is  increased. 

There  are  several  possible  reasons  for  the  low  speed-up;  (i)  contention  for  access  to  the  single  task  queue,  (ii) 
contention  for  access  to  the  hash-table  buckets,  (iii)  low  intrinsic  parallelism  in  the  programs,  (iv)  contention  for 
hardware  resources,  and  so  on.  We  tx>w  explore  the  effects  of  removing  the  first  two  bottlenecks  and  provide  some 
data  on  the  intrinsic  parallelism  in  the  programs. 
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4J.1.  Reducing  Cootendon  for  the  Centralued  Task  Queae 
The  coQtendoQ  for  the  single  task  queue  can  be  reduced  by  dx  introduction  of  multiple  task  queues.  Every 
process  has  its  own  queue,  onto  which  it  pushes  and  pops  tasks.  If  it  runs  out  of  tasks  then  it  cycles  through  the  other 
processes'  task  queues,  searching  for  a  new  task.  Hgure  4*2  pn^nts  the  qxed-up  obtained  when  multiple  task 
queues  are  used,  while  still  using  simple  hash-table  locks.  The  speM-up  increases  significantly  for  both  Weaver  and 
Rubik,  indicating  that  the  contention  for  pushing  and  popping  task  queues  must  have  been  a  bottleneck.  The 
qxed-up  for  Weaver  for  13  processes  goes  up  from  3.9-fold  to  8.2-fold  and  that  for  Rubik  goes  up  from  6.3-fold  to 
1 1.4-fold.  The  speed-up  for  Tourney  remains  about  the  same  at  2.4-fold. 


To  get  more  insight  into  these  results,  we  instrumented  d>e  task  queue  to  get  data  on  conientioa  The  results  are 
shown  in  Hgure  4-3.  Here  we  plot  the  number  of  times  a  process  spins  on  the  task-queue  lock  as  a  function  of  the 
number  of  match  processes.  We  see  from  the  figure  that  as  the  number  of  processes  is  increased,  there  is  itxleed 
significant  contention  for  the  single  task  queue  in  case  of  Weaver  and  Rubik.  For  Tourney,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  as  much  contention  for  the  task  queue,  and  that  is  why  the  speed-up  does  not  increase  when  multiple  task  queues 
are  used.  Since  the  speed-up  is  stfil  very  low  for  Tourney  (only  2.4-f(dd  with  13  processes),  in  the  next  subsection 
we  will  explore  if  contention  for  die  hash-table  buckets  is  causing  the  poor  qieed-up. 


Another  question  dut  arises  when  using  multiple  task  queues  is:  How  many  task  queues  should  one  use  to 
maximize  speed-up?”.  For  example,  when  using  12  match  processes,  should  we  have  2,  4,  g,  or  12  task  queues. 
Too  few  task  queues  have  the  disadvantage  that  the  contention  for  the  task  queues  may  still  be  a  bottleneck.  An 
excessive  number  of  task  queues  has  the  disadvantage  that  most  of  the  task  queues  will  be  empty,  and  the  processes 
will  waste  time  scanning  several  empty  task  queues  before  firxling  one  with  a  task.  Figure  4-4  plots  the  speed-up 
obtained  for  12  match  processes,  as  the  number  of  task  queues  is  increased.  What  the  graph  shows  is  that  the 
optimal  number  of  task  queues  varies  for  different  programs.  For  Rubik,  the  more  the  task  queues  die  better  the 
speed-up.  For  Weaver,  the  speed-up  increases  up  to  4  tadc  queues,  then  remains  the  same  up  to  8  task  queues,  and 
then  decreases  slowly.  For  Tourney,  the  number  of  task  queues  really  does  not  seem  to  matter.  However,  as  a 
design  decision,  it  seems  that  erring  on  the  side  of  too  many  task  queues  is  better  than  having  too  few  task  queues. 


Ftnally,  examining  the  speed-up  for  Rubik  in  Figure  4-2,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  get  3.9-fo1d  speed-up 
using  only  3  match  processes.  This  apparently  anomalous  behavior  of  the  speed-up  being  greater  than  the  number  of 
match  processes  can  be  explained  as  follows.  When  the  Rete  network  is  evaluated  in  parallel,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  total  number  of  node  activations  evaluated  and  their  complexity  is  less  than  that  of  the  sequential 
implementatioo.  Of  course,  the  final  result  of  the  match  is  still  the  same  as  the  sequential  implementation. 
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Figure  4-4:  Speed-up  with  12  match  processes  as  the  number  of  task  queues  is  varied. 


4J  Redudog  Contenrion  for  the  Hash-Table  Buckets 

As  discussed  in  Secrioo  3.2,  tokens  assodaied  wilt* memoiy  nodes  in  the  Rete  netwoik  are  stored  in  two  large 
bash  tables.  These  hash  tables  are  shared  amoog  all  the  processes.  ^  single  lock  controls  the  access  to  a  line.,  i.e.,  a 
pair  of  corresponding  buckets  from  left  and  right  bash  tables.  This  lock  provides  a  spot  of  contention  for  the  various 
processes.  The  contention  for  a  hash  bucket  lock  cvi  be  measured  by  the  number  of  times  a  process  spins  on  a  lock 
before  it  gets  access  to  a  line  of  bash  table  buckets.  For  right  tokens,  that  activate  the  two-iiq>ut  nodes  along  the 
right  ii^uts,  the  contenrion  for  the  lock  is  very  low  —  1  or  2  spins  per  access  —  for  all  three  programs,  and  it  does 
not  change  as  the  number  of  processes  is  increased.  This  is  because  the  right  tokens  are  distributed  evenly  arxl  most 
right  tokens  typically  require  very  little  processiog  [S].  The  right  and  the  left  tokens  do  not  typically  contetxl  with 
each  other,  as  the  right  tokens  are  evaluated  in  the  beginning  of  the  cycle;  while  the  left  tokens  ate  evaluated  on^ 
later  in  the  cycle. 

For  the  left  tokens,  which  activate  the  two  input  nodes  from  their  left  irgruts,  the  contenrion  is  much  higher. 
Figure  4-S  shows  the  contention  observed  by  left  tokens  when  the  per-bucket  lock  used  is  a  simple  one  (an  ordinary 
spin  lock),  as  discussed  in  Section  3.2.  >^ith  1 1  match  processes,  Rubik  processes  spin  23  times,  Tourney  processes 
qrin  377  times,  and  Weaver  processes  spin  31  times  on  average  before  getting  access  to  the  hash-table  bucket 
While  the  contention  for  Rubik  and  Weaver  b  quite  high  and  it  is  enormous  for  Tourney,  given  that  each  spin  takes 
several  microseconds. 

In  Figure  4-7  we  present  results  for  the  case  when  multiple  task  queues  ate  used  and  when  complex 
multiple-reader-single-writer  locks  (described  in  Section  3.2)  ate  used  for  controlling  entry  to  the  token  hash  tables. 
We  expected  the  complex  locks  to  benefit  those  programs  that  (i)  generate  cross-products,  that  is,  there  ate  multiple 
activations  of  the  same  two-input  iK>de  from  the  same  side  that  need  concurrent  processing,  and  (ii)  have  long  lists 
of  tokerrs  in  hash-table  buckets,  where  the  complex  locks  help  by  allowing  multiple  processes  to  read  the  opposite 
memory  at  the  same  rime.  However,  programs  for  which  (be  above  two  conditions  ate  not  true  may  slow  down 
when  complex  locks  ate  used,  because  of  the  extra  overhead  that  they  incur  due  to  complex  locks.  Ftgute  4-6 
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Ficure  4-5:  Conientioa  for  hasb-table  locks  for  left  tokens.  Measured  by  the  number  of 
times  a  process  spins  on  a  lock  before  it  gets  access  to  the  hasb-table  bucket 


presents  some  results  about  contention  when  complex  locks  are  used.  Comparing  with  Inguie  4-S,  we  see  that  the 
contention  for  the  hash-table  buckets  decreases  for  all  three  programs,  although  the  contention  for  Tourney  is  still 
very  high  in  absolute  terms.  Analyzing  the  Tourney  ^grair^in  mote  detail,  we  found  tiiat  the  large  contention  for 
the  hasb-table  locks  is  resulting  from  multiple  node  activations  tryit\|^to  access  the  same  hasb-table  bucket  This,  in 
turn,  is  the  result  of  a  few  culprit  productions  in  Tourney  that  have  condition  elements  with  no  common  variables. 
By  modifying  two  such  productions  using  domain  specific  knowledge,  we  could  increase  the  q>eed-up  achieved 
using  13  processes  from  2.7-fold  to  S.l-fold. 

Other  Causes  for  Low  Speed-Up 

In  this  subsection,  we  explore  reasons  other  than  contention  for  shared-memory  objects  that  limit  the  speed-up 
achieved  by  our  implemenution.  To  this  end,  we  examine  the  speed-ups  obtained  in  individual  recognize-act  cyclel 
for  the  programs.  (Recall  that  the  oompuiation  of  an  OPS5  program  involves  a  series  of  recognize-act  cycles.) 
Figure  4-8  presents  the  speed-ups  obtained  in  each  cycle  as  a  function  of  the  number  of  tasks  (node  activations) 
executed  in  that  cycled  These  numbers  are  presented  for  Weaver,  but  they  are  represerttative  of  other  OPSS 
programs  too.  The  speed-ups  were  measured  with  11  match  processes  and  the  implementation  used  multiple  Jisk 
queues  and  simple  hash-table  locks.  The  7.S-fold  speedup  obtained  for  weaver  (shown  in  Figure  4-2),  is  a  weighted 
average  of  the  speedups  for  individual  cycles  shown  in  Hgure  4-8. 

The  data  points  in  Ftgure  4-8  can  be  divided  into  two  regions: 

•  Short  Cycles  Region:  Points  in  the  left  quarter  of  the  graph  (corresponding  to  cycles  with  less  than  250 
tasks),  generally  achieving  a  speed-up  of  2  to  7-foid. 

•  Long  Cycles  Region:  Points  in  the  right  three  quarters  of  the  graph  (corresponding  to  cycles  with 
250-1000  tasks),  generally  achieving  a  speed-up  of  6  to  10-fold. 
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*For  pfcKnUlion  pufpoaet,  the  eyelet  with  moic  then  1000  tetki  e/c  thown  at  conuinin|  1000  taekt. 


Figure  44:  Coatentioo  for  hasb-table  locks  when  multiple-reader  single-writer  locks  are  used. 


Let  us  first  look  at  sboit  cycles  more  closely.  To  understand  the  speed-up  achieved,  we  plot  the  number  of  tasks 
in  the  system  (which  is  the  sum  of  the  number  of  tasks  waiting  to  be  processed  aiKl  those  being  processed)  as  a 
function  of  time  during  a  cycle.  Figure  4-9  shows  such  a  plot  for  one  of  the  short  cycles  in  Weaver  with  about  IDO 
tasks.  The  graph  is  plotted  for  11  match  processes  and  the  time  is  measured  in  units  of  100  microseconds.  The 
graph  may  be  interpreted  as  showing  the  number  of  processors  that  can  be  kept  busy  if  infinite  processors  were 
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Figure  4-8:  Weever  Speed-up  as  a  fuDctioo  of  usks/cycle. 


pieseoL'^  The  avenge  beigbt  of  this  gr^h  (about  for  this  cycle)  indicates  the  maximum  speed-up  that  we  should 
txpccL  In  geoenl,  the  smaller  cycles  tend  to  provide  such  low  available  parallelism. 

t 

Some  additional  speed-up  losses  occur  due  to  the  fixed  6verbea(]s  associated  with  match  cycles;  for  example, 
having  to  check  all  the  task  queues  to  eosute  that  the  match  is  act!lUy  finished  and  to  infonn  the  control  process 
about  the  completion  of  the  match.  These  almost  fixed  duntion  overheads  affect  the  speed-up  obtained  by  small 
cycles  much  more  than  that  obtained  by  large  cycles,  as  they  form  a  larger  fiaction  of  the  small  cycle  processing 
cost. 

We  now  eiqilore  speed-up  limits  in  long  cycles.  In  Hgure  4-10  we  show  a  plot  similar  to  that  in  Figure  4-9, 
except  this  time  for  a  longer  cycle  with  about  300  tasks.  We  see  that  in  the  eady  part  of  the  gnpb  (until  time  30)  the 
potential  parallelism  increases  slowly,  then  it  rises  very  steeply  peaking  at  tbe  poin  (62,66),  then  it  falls  rapidly 
(until  time  65),  and  finaUy  it  has  a  slow  ^iky  decline  to  die  end  of  cycle  (time  120).  Tbe  portion  of  the  greph  that 
hurts  the  avenge  speed-up  most,  however,  is  tbe  portion  from  time  90  to  time  120,  where  tbe  system  keeps 
processing  a  few  tasks;  each  time  geoenting  only  a  few  new  tasks.  This  behavior  is  caused  by  tbe  presence  of  chains 
of  dependent  node  activations  [S],  which  can  get  especially  bad  for  productions  that  have  a  large  number  of 
ooixlitioo  elements.  The  impact  of  long  chains  on  speed-ups  increases  with  increasing  number  of  processes.  With 
more  processes,  tbe  system  can  get  through  tbe  earlier  part  of  tbe  computation  (tbe  one  marked  up  to  tbe  first  90 
time  units,  in  Figure  4-10)  futer,  but  it  cannot  get  through  tbe  latter  part  much  faster.  To  counter  these  long  chains, 
we  plan  to  change  the  Rete  network  organization  for  productions  with  large  number  of  corxlition  elements.  This  new 
network  organization  is  called  a  constrained  bilinear  organization  and  it  will  allow  us  to  reduce  tbe  dependencies 
between  tokens  (see  [5, 17]  for  details). 


^Thii  mmpfctMwn  n  dm  touUy  coneci  for  por-ioiu  of  the  graph  where  the  height  of  the  shaded  region  is  greater  than  the  number  nf  match 
processes  used  to  produce  the  graph. 


5.  Conclusions  and  Future  Work 

Id  this  paper  we  have  presented  the  details  of  a  paraUel  implementation  of  OPSS  tunning  on  the  Encore  Multimaa. 
The  first  observatioo  is  ttiat  it  is  important  to  speed-up  an  optimized  sequential  implementation,  otherwise  most  of 
Che  benefits  are  lost  For  example,  speeding-up  the  Frenzlisp  implementation  by  10-20  fold  from  parallelism  would 
just  biing  us  to  the  uniprocessor  speed  of  the  C-based  iroplementadoa  Fuitbeimore,  tbe  issues  in  parallelizing  an 
optimized  implementation  are  diCferent  from  those  in  an  unoptimized  implementation,  because  only  very  limitej^ 
oveiheads  can  be  tolerated  in  an  optimized  implemenutioa 


Tbe  second  observation  we  make  is  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  significant  speed-ups  for  OPSS  nsing  fine-grained 
parallelism  on  a  shared-memory  multiprocessor.  However,  this  does  not  work  for  all  programs.  The  Tourney 
program,  because  of  the  presence  of  short  cycles  and  cross-products  resisted  all  our  attempts  to  obtain  higher 
speed-up. 


Our  third  observation  is  regarding  tbe  contention  for  diared  memory  objects.  The  average  length  of  tbe  individual 
tasks  in  our  parallel  implementation  varies  between  100-700  machine  instructions  for  tbe  three  programs  that  we 
studied.  In  trying  to  exploit  this  fitM-graitKd  parallelism,  we  found  that  scheduling  tasks  using  a  single  task  queue 
formed  a  major  bottleneck  for  tbe  system.  We  found  it  essential  to  use  multiple  task  queues  (instead  of  a  single  task 
queue)  to  obtain  reasonable  speed-up.  For  the  Rubik  program,  going  frxxn  one  task  queue  to  multiple  task  queues 
increased  tbe  speed-up  from  6.3-fold  to  11.4-fold. 
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The  other  variation  that  we  explored  to  reduce  the  contention  for  shared  data  structures  was  in  the  complexity  of 
locks  used  for  hash-based  memory  nodes.  We  used  both  simple  spin-locks  and  complex  multiple-reader-single- 


Figure  4-10:  Weaver.  Number  of  node  activations  available  for  parallel 
processing  as  a  function  of  time  during  a  long  cycle. 

_ £ _ ^ _ 

writer  locks.  We  observed  that  ^dal  note  must  be  taken  of  rar^ase  versus  normal-case  executioa  Trying  to 
handle  rare  cases  efficiently  can  slow  down  the  normal  case,  and  can  result  in  overall  poorer  performance.  For 
example,  the  provision  of  complex  hash-table  locks  reduced  the  contenbon  for  the  hash-table  buckets,  but  it  slowed 
down  the  overall  execution  speed  of  the  Rubik  program. 

In  the  future  we  plan  to  investigate  alternative  computer  architectures  for  implementing  production  systems; 
especially  the  message-passing  architectures.  Otu  analysis  indicates  that  the  message-passing  architectures  are  quite 
suitable  for  implemenring  production  systems  [6].  Currently,  simulations  of  implementing  production  systems 
such  machines  ate  in  progress. 

Our  other  direction  of  investigation  has  been  an  exploration  of  the  parallelism  in  Soar  [1 1],  a  learning  production 
system.  The  parallelism  in  Soar  is  expected  to  be  higher  than  OPSS  [5].  Our  current  implementation  of  Soar  on  the 
Encore  Multimax  has  provided  good  qreedups  in  the  match  [17].  The  next  step  there  is  to  parallelize  other  areas  of 
Soar  besides  match. 
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Abstract 

Tht  Assumption-based  Truth  Maintenance  System  (ATMS)  is  an  important  tool  in  Al.  So  far 
its  wider  use  has  been  limited  due  to  the  enormous  computational  resources  which  it  requires.  VVe 
investigate  the  possibility  of  speeding  it  up  by  using  a  modest  number  of  processors  in  parallel.  VVe 
begin  with  a  highly  efficient  sequential  version  written  in  C  and  then  extend  this  version  to  allow 
parallel  execution  on  the  Encore  Muliimax.  a  16  node  shared-memory  multiprocessor.  Our  parallel 
implementation  gives  speedups  of  between  4.4  and  6.7  using  14  processors  for  the  ATMS  trace  files 
which  we  examine.  We  describe  our  experiences  in  implementing  this  shared-memory  parallel  version 
of  the  ATMS,  present  detailed  results  of  its  execution,  and  discuss  the  (actors  which  limit  the  available 
parallelism 
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The  Assumption-ba.sed  Truth  Maintenance  System  (ATMS)  is  an  important  tool  in  AI.  It  maJtes  the 
task  of  designing  a  problem  solver  much  easier,  removing  the  need  for  the  problem  solver  to  maintain 
information  concerning  derivations  which  it  makes.  Without  an  ATMS,  the  problem  solver  must  implicitly 
record  which  of  its  assumptions  if  currently  believes  to  be  true  and  what  these  assumptions  imply.  When 
it  wishes  to  change  its  assumption  set.  it  must  also  recompute  the  set  of  items  which  are  implied.  With 
an  ATMS,  the  problem  solver  explores  the  problem  space,  informing  the  ATMS  of  the  assumptions  it 
makes,  the  items  which  it  wishes  to  reason  about,  and  the  derivations  which  it  makes  concerning  these ^ 
items.  The  ATMS  aids  in  the  process  by  keeping  track  of  which  items  hold  under  any  given  assumption 
set,  thus  allowing  the  problem  solver  to  freely  change  the  set  of  assumptions  which  it  currently  believes. 

A  number  of  problem  solvers  have  been  built  which  use  the  ATMS  in  a  number  of  Al  subfields.  The 
ATMS  provides  a  convenient  level  of  abstraction,  greatly  simplifying  the  structure  of  the  problem  solver. 

So  far  wider  use  of  the  ATMS  has  been  limited  due  to  the  enormous  computational  resources  which 
it  requires.  The  ATMS  is  often  the  bottleneck  in  the  problem  solving  process,  often  having  greater 
computational  requirements  than  the  problem  solver  which  it  is  collaborating  with.  We  investigate  the 
possiblity  of  speeding  up  the  ATMS  by  using  a  modest  number  of  processors  in  parallel.  We  begin  with  a 
hightly  efficient  C-based  implemention  of  the  ATMS  based  on  the  techniques  described  in  [1],  Through  a 
number  of  modifications  to  the  basic  sequential  ATMS,  we  obtain  moderate  speedup  on  the  three  example 
problem  solver  trace  files  which  we  examine. 

The  paper  is  organized  as  follows.  Section  2  presents  background  information  about  the  ATMS  and 
introduces  related  terminology.  .Section  -3  presents  details  of  an  efficient  sequential  implementation  of  tlie 
AT.MS  Section  4  presents  the  modifications  to  the  sequential  implementation  which  were  necessary  to 
allow  parallel  e.xecution.  Section  5  presents  the  results  of  executing  the  basic  parallel  implementation.  We 
discuss  the  bottlenecks  encountered  and  introduce  a  number  of  modifications  to  the  basic  algorithm  to 
deal  with  these  bottlenecks.  Section  6  presents  the  conclusions  which  we  arrive  at  based  on  the  observed 
results 
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2  The  ATMS 


Tlie  ATMS  serves  as  a  ronipanion  to  a  problem  solver,  acting  as  a  sort  of  ’‘trutli  database".  The  prol^lem 
solver  feeds  beliefs,  contradictions,  and  implications  to  the  ATMS.  The  ATMS  keeps  track  of  whai  is  true 
under  what  assumption  sets  and  why.  Iri  this  section  we  illustrate  how  the  ATMS  is  used  and  introduce 
the  terminolog.v  with  a  brief  example.  The  example  problem  that  we  solve  is  the  3-queens  problem  It 
consists  of  finding  placements  for  three  queens  on  a  3  by  3  chessboard  such  that  no  queen  can  capture 
any  other. 

Everything  which  the  problem  solver  reasons  about  is  assigned  an  ATMS  nodt.  In  the  3-queens 
example  we  use  10  nodes,  one  for  each  of  the  9  squares  on  the  chessboard  tind  one  goal  node  to  represent 
the  solution.  Each  chessboard  node  represents  the  placetnenl  of  a  queen  on  the  corresponding  chessboard 
square.  Some  subset  of  the  ATMS  nodes  are  designated  to  be  assumptions.  These  are  nodes  which  are 
presumed  to  be  true  unless  there  is  evidence  to  the  contrary.  In  the  example,  the  9  nodes  assigned  to 
chessboard  squares  are  the  assumptions.  We  assume  that  a  queen  can  be  placed  at  each  square  of  the 
board.  Every  important  derivation  made  by  the  problem  solver  is  recorded  as  a  jvsiificaUon: 

where  xj.x; _ are  the  antecedent  nodes  and  n  is  the  consequent  node.  In  the  example,  the  problem 

solver  tells  the  ATMS  that  any  set  of  three  queens  placed  on  the  board  constitutes  a  solution.  Thus,  the 
justifications  take  the  form: 


positioni.posiftonj.posifiona  =>  goal.node 

where  position,  is  an  assumption  which  corresponds  to  a  queen  being  on  a  particular  square  on  the 
chessboard.  An  ATMS  tnnronwfnl  is  a  set  of  assumptions  A  node  n  is  said  to  hold  in  environment 
£  if  n  can  be  propositionally  derived  from  the  union  of  £  with  the  current  set  of  justifications.  An 
environment  is  inconsistent  (called  nogood)  if  tljjr  distinguished  node  i.  (i.  e.  false)  holds  in  it.  In  the 
3-queens  example,  we  declare  any  set  of  assumptions  in  which  the  corresponding  board  positions  contain  a 
capturing  pair  to  be  nogood.  The  answer  to  the  .3-queens  proU^m  is  the  set  of  all  consistent  environments 
in  which  the  goal  node  holds. 

In  the  ATMS,  sets  of  environments  play  an  important  role  in  keeping  track  of  the  contexts  under 
which  a  given  node  holds.  They  are  used  extremely  frequently,  and  consequently  we  need  a  concise 
representation  for  a  them.  In  our  representation,  we  can  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  if  a  node  holds 
under  environment  E,  then  it  also  holds  under  any  superset  of  E.  We  can  therefore  represent  a  set 
of  environments  by  its  smallest  members.  We  choose  to  represent  a  set  S  of  environments  as  a  list 
(£],  Ej, .  • .),  which  we  call  a  minimal  environment  list.  It  has  the  following  properties: 

•  Every  environment  in  the  set  S  is  a  superset  of  some  Ej. 

•  No  E,  is  a  subset  of  any  other. 

•  No  Ei  is  nogood. 

The  distinction  between  sets  of  environments  and  sets  of  assumptions  presents  a  possible  source  of  confu¬ 
sion.  For  example,  consider  the  environments  {A,  B)  and  {A,  B,  C).  Clearly  {A,  B,  C}  is  a  superset  of 
{A,  B).  3et,  the  minimal  environment  list  ({A,  B.  Cj)  represents  a  subset  of  the  minimal  environment 
list  ({A.  B)):  the  second  contains  environments  which  do  not  have  assumption  C  in  them,  while  the  first 
does  not  Plea.se  keep  this  potential  source  of  confusion  in  mind  when  we  discuss  environment  supersets 
and  .subsets  in  the  remainder  of  this  paper. 

The  problem  solving  process  involves  a  dialogue  between  the  problem  solver  and  the  ATMS,  in  which 
the  ATM.S  receives  a  stream  of  requests  to  create  new  nodes,  new  assumptions,  new  justifications,  and  ’o 
provide  information  on  the  environments  in  which  nodes  hold.  This  information  can  be  easily  provided 
if  the  ATM.S  maintains  with  each  node  n  a  set  of  environments,  in  minimal  environment  list  form,  called 
its  ladtl.  In  addition  to  the  minimal  environment  list  properties,  each  node's  label  has  the  following  two 
properties: 


;  kn  assumption  for  oach  board  position 
Craate-Assumption  "Ousen  at  1-1" 


Craate-Assumption  "Quean  at  3-3" 

;  and  a  node  to  represent  a  solution 
Create-Bode  "Goal" 


;  all  capturing  pairs  are  inconsistent 


Justify-Bode 

"FALSE" 

by 

"Queen  at 

1-1" 

"Queen 

&t 

1-2 

Justify-Bode 

"FALSE" 

by 

"Queen  at 

1-1" 

"Queen 

at 

1-3 

Justify-Bode 

"FALSE" 

by 

"Queen  at 

1-1" 

"Queen 

at 

2-1 

Justify-Bode 

"FALSE" 

by 

"Queen  at 

1-1" 

"Queen 

at 

2-2 

Justify-Bode 

"FALSE" 

by 

"Queen  at 

1-2" 

"Queen 

at 

1-3 

Justify-Bode 

"FALSE" 

by 

"Queen  at 

3-2“ 

"Queen 

at 

3-3 

:  the  goal  node  is  implied  by  any  set  of  3  assumptions 
;  (the  problem  solver  discards  those  sets  mhich  mill 
:  obviously  not  lead  to  a  solution) 

Justify-Bode  "Goal"  by  "Queen  at  1-1"  "Queen  at  2-3"  "Queen  at  3-2" 
Justify-Bode  "Goal"  by  "Queen  at  1-3"  "Queen  at  2-1"  "Queen  at  3-2" 


Figure  1:  A  Simple  FornT^jationjof  the  3-Queens  Problem 


e  Label  soundness  -  Node  n  holds  in  every  environment  in  the  label  set. 


e  Label  completeness  —  Every  environment  E  in  which  n  holds  is  a  member  of  the  label. 


2.1  The  Interface  Between  the  Problem  Solver  and  the  ATMS 

The  four  basic  operations  which  the  ATMS  makes  available  to  the  problem  solver  are; 

•  Create-Node  n  —  create  a  new  node. 

•  Create-Assumption  n  —  create  a  new  assumption. 

•  Justify-Node  tj  by  rjro  . . .  —  add  a  new  justification. 

•  Node-Query  n  —  request  the  current  label  of  node  n. 

The  problem  solving  process  is  a  collaboration  between  the  problem  solver  and  the  ATMS  In  solving 
the  3-queens  problem,  the  problem  solver  could  indiscriminately  feed  all  of  the  above  n.ciM  oned  jus¬ 
tifications  and  nogoods  to  the  ATMS  and  let  the  ATMS  sort  through  them.  Because  the  A1  MS  has 
no  problem-specific  knowledge,  though,  this  results  in  a  great  deal  of  avoidable  work  being  done.  For 
example,  the  problem  solver  knows  that  a  solution  to  the  3-queens  problem  will  never  have  2  queens 
in  the  sante  column  or  the  sajiie  row,  so  it  could  .simply  reject  any  justifications  which  would  obviously 
not  result  in  a  solution  without  passing  them  on  the  ATMS.  To  keep  execution  time  to  a  minimum,  the 
problem  solver  must  be  careful  about  the  commands  it  passes  to  the  ATMS.  Figure  1  illustrates  how 
the  3-queens  problem  might  be  formulated  in  the  AT.MS  framework.  DeKleer  discusses  in  [2]  how  the 
problem  solver  can  efficiently  interact  with  the  ATMS.  In  this  pa)>er.  however,  we  do  not  address  this 
issue.  We  simply  deal  with  how  the  ATMS  can  efficiently  handle  the  commands  which  the  problem  solver 
passes  to  it. 
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3  Sequential  Implementation 

now  examine  how  tlie  sequential  ATMS  is  arttially  iinpleineiited.  with  emplia-sis  on  tliose  as[>ects  of 
the  implement  ion  which  are  relevant  to  parallel  execution  Since  we  will  be  computing  the  speedups  of  the 
parallel  implementation  based  on  the  execution  time  of  the  sequential  implementation,  we  must  make  sure 
that  sequential  version  is  as  efficient  as  possilile.  While  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  substantial  speedups 
as  compared  witli  an  inefficient  sequential  implementation,  such  results  give  little  information  about  how 
much  parallehsm  is  available  in  the  problem.  The  only  way  to  get  a  true  measure  of  how  much  parallelism 
in  the  problem  is  actually  being  exploited  is  to  begin  with  an  efficient  sequential  implementation 

This  section  is  organized  as  follows.  Section  3.1  gives  a  general  overview  of  an  efficient  ATMS  im¬ 
plementation.  Section  3.2  describes  how  .set  operations  are  done  on  minimal  environment  lists.  Section 
3  3  presents  the  data  structures  used  to  represent  environments,  nodes,  assumptions,  and  justifications 
.Section  3.4  describes  the  three  problem  solver  trace  files  which  we  will  examine.  We  compare  the  per¬ 
formance  of  our  sequential  implementation  with  the  performance  of  an  existing  ATMS  implementation 
on  these  three  trace  files.  Section  3.5  describes  the  environment  database,  the  data  structure  which  is 
used  to  keep  track  of  those  environments  which  are  consistent  and  those  which  are  nogood.  Section  3  6 
then  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  steps  involved  in  computing  an  environment  list  cross  product. 
Finally,  Section  3.7  gives  the  details  of  how  the  union  of  two  environments  is  computed 

3.1  Implementation  Overview 

The  overall  structure  of  the  ATMS  is  as  follows.  The  problem  solver  places  Create-Node,  Creaie- 
Assumption.  Justify-Node.  and  Node-Query  messages  on  a  shared  command  queue  The  ATMS  repeatedly 
removes  available  commands  from  the  queue.  Given  a  command,  it  performs  the  requested  action,  re¬ 
stores  node  label  soundness  and  consistency  for  all  nodes  in  the  inference  graph,  and  is  then  ready  to 
perform  the  next  command.  ^ 

Of  the  four  commands  which  the  ATMS  makes  available  to  the  problem  solver,  only  Justify-Node 
consumes  significant  amounts  of  time  The  Create-Node  cowhiand  takes  very  little  time,  since  at  the 
point  at  which  the  node  is  created  it  does  not  participate  in  any  justifications.  The  Create-Assumption 
command  also  takes  little  time  for  the  same  reason.  In  our  3-queens  example,  the  one  Create-Node  and  9 
Create-Assumption  commands  simply  require  the  ATMS  to  initialize  the  appropriate  data  structures.  The 
Node-Query  command  is  also  computationally  inexpensive  because  of  the  properties  of  label  consistency, 
soundness,  completeness,  and  minimality.  In  order  to  process  a  Node-Query  command,  the  ATMS  simply 
returns  the  current  label  of  the  appropriate  node. 

The  ATMS  spends  the  vast  majority  of  its  lime  in  processing  new  justifications.  A  new  justification 
can  cause  an  enormous  amount  of  label  updating  and  environment  propagation.  When  a  new  justification^ 

^  n 

arrives  at  the  ATMS,  the  labels  of  node  n  and  any  nodes  which  depends  on  node  n  may  no  longer  be 
complete.  Node  n  may  now  be  derivable  from  a  new  set  of  assumptions  not  currently  in  node  n's  label 
because  of  the  new  justification.  If  this  is  the  case,  node  n's  label  must  be  updated.  If  node  n's  label 
changes,  then  the  label  of  every  node  which  depends  on  node  n  may  also  change.  Thus  any  change  to 
node  n's  label  must  be  propagated  to  every  successor  of  node  n. 

A  new  justification  can  al  o  cause  new  nogood  environments  to  be  discovered,  potentially  causing 
the  node  laliel  of  any  node  in  the  inference  graph  to  become  inconsistent.  The  simplest  example  of  tliis 
would  be  a  justification  whose  consequent  is  the  false  node.  Conceivably,  however,  any  justification  whose 
consequent  node  ti  can  derive  the  false  node  can  cause  new  nogoods  to  be  generated.  In  order  to  restore 
node  consistency,  environments  which  become  nogood  must  be  removed  from  all  node  labels. 

In  order  to  handle  propagation  of  node  labels,  the  ATMS  maintains  an  I’pdate  request  stark.  Any 
time  a  node  label  is  changed.  I'pdaie  requests  are  placed  on  the  request  stack,  one  for  each  justification 
which  has  the  modified  node  as  an  antecedent.  The  first  step  in  the  processing  of  a  new  justification  is 
to  push  an  I'pdate  request  onto  the  request  stack.  The  ATMS  continues  popping  Update  requests  off 
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of  lli*“  I'jiilalp  Mark,  proff-ssing  the  requests,  and  poleiilially  pushing  more  requests  onto  the  stack  until 
the  stack  is  empty  Tliis  corresponds  to  a  depth  first  propagation  of  labels. 

A  single  I'pdate  re(|uest  is  processed  a.s  follows; 

•  The  set  of  consistent  etivironmenis  which  derive  the  consequent  using  the  new  justification  and  the 
new  label  environments  is  computed.  This  set  is  the  intersection  of  the  new  label  environments  of 
the  one  antecedent  with  the  labels  of  the  other  antecedents  of  the  justification. 

•  If  the  conse<|neni  is  the  false  node,  then  all  of  the.se  environments  are  recorded  as  nogood  and 
retnoved  frotn  all  node  labels. 

•  Otherwise,  these  environments  are  compared  against  the  existing  label  of  the  cotisequeni. 

•  If  they  are  already  there,  then  the  propagation  due  to  this  justification  is  complete. 

•  Otherwise,  the  consequent  node  label  is  set  equal  to  the  union  of  the  previous  label  and  the  new 
set  of  environments. 

•  The  changes  to  the  consequent  label,  i.e.  the  set  of  environments  in  the  label  which  were  not 

present  in  the  previous  label,  are  propagated  to  ail  nodes  which  depend  on  the  consequent.  This  is 

accomplished  by  creating  one  Update  request  for  each  justification  which  has  the  current  consequent 
as  an  antecedent.  The  U  pdate  requests  are  pushed  onto  the  request  stack. 

3.2  Set  Operations  on  Minimal  Environment  Lists 

Adding  a  new  justification  requires  a  number  of  set  operations  on  sets  of  environments,  including  set  union 
and  set  intersection.  The  minimal  environment  list  representation  allows  us  to  perform  these  operations 
quickly  Given  two  environment  sets.  S  and  T,  t^ipresented  as  (Ej,  £j, . . .)  and  (fi,  E?,  • .  •)  respectively, 
we  perform  set  operation  on  them  as  follows:  « 

When  we  wish  to  add  a  new  set  of  environments  to  the  If^el  of  a  node,  we  must  take  the  set  union 
of  the  existing  label  with  the  set  of  new  environments.  The  set  union  of  S  and  T,  in  minimal  form  is  the 
concatenation  of  the  minimal  forms  of  S  and  T,  with  all  supersets  removed.  In  other  words,  each  £,  is 
checked  against  each  Fj  for  subsumption.  If  some  Fj  is  a  subset  of  £,.  then  E,  is  not  included  in  the 
union.  Similarly,  if  Ei  subsumes  some  Fj,  then  Fj  is  also  not  included.  All  other  E,  and  Fj  are  included. 

When  we  wish  to  compute  the  effect  of  a  justification  on  its  consequent  node,  we  must  find  the  set 
intersection  of  all  of  the  labels  of  the  antecedent  nodes.  The  set  intersection  of  S  and  T  is  somewhat 
more  involved  than  the  set  union.  If  all  supersets  of  Ei  are  in  5  and  all  supersets  of  Fj  are  in  T,  tbcD| 
all  environments  which  are  supersets  of  both  E,  and  Fj  are  in  5  n  T.  The  set  of  all  supersets  of  both 
Ei  and  Fj  is  the  set  of  all  supersets  of  the  union  of  E,  and  Fj  (remember  that  environments  are  sets  of 
assumptions).  For  example,  the  intersection  of  the  supersets  of  with  the  supersets  of  {B,C}  is  the 

supersets  of  {A,B.C}.  which  is  the  union  of  {A.B)  with  {B,C}.  Thus  the  intersection  of  S  with  T  is 
the  set  of  all  supersets  of  the  pairwise  unions  of  E,  with  Fj.  Thus,  in  minimal  environment  list  form,  this 
is  the  cross  product  of  the  minimal  environment  list  forms  of  5  and  T,  again  with  all  supersets  removed. 


3.3  Data  Structures 

The  efficiency  of  the  ATMS  is  highly  dependent  on  the  data  structures  and  algorithms  used  in  the 
implementation.  A  straightforward  ATMS  implementation  can  literally  take  days  (8]  to  solve  a  problem 
which  a  more  sophisticated  implementation  solves  in  a  few  minutes.  We  first  present  the  major  data 
structures  used  in  our  ATMS  implementation.  The  data  strucutures  are  simply  laid  out  here  with  brief 
descriptions:  the  purpose  of  each  individual  field  will  be  made  clear  in  later  sections. 

The  cn  I'lronincnf  data  structure  has  the  following  fields;  (1)  Prtseni:  a  bit  vector  representing  tlie 
set  of  assumptions  present  in  the  environment.  (2)  Constituents,  a  linked  list  of  all  assumptions  present 
in  the  environment.  (-3)  Size:  the  number  of  assumptions  present.  (4)  Contra  a  flag  indicating  whether 
the  environment  is  consistent.  (-5)  lI'Acrc.  a  linked  list  of  all  nodes  which  contain  this  einironment  m 
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their  labels.  (6)  Onhogonal:  a  bit  vector  representing  the  set  of  assumptions  which,  if  added  to  the 
environment,  would  result  in  a  nogood  environment. 

The  not/f  data  structure  has  the  following  fields:  (1)  Labtl:  the  node's  label.  {2)  AssvmpUort:  a  pointer 
to  the  node's  assumption  fields,  if  the  node  is  an  assumption.  Empty  otherwise.  (3)  JusUficaUons:  a 
list  of  the  justifications  in  which  the  node  is  the  consequent.  (4)  Consequences:  a  hst  of  justifications  in 
which  the  node  is  an  antecedent. 

The  assumption  data  structure  has  the  following  fields,  in  addition  to  its  node  fields:  (1)  Binary:  a 
bit  vector  representing  the  set  of  all  binary  nogcxsds  this  assumption  participates  in.  If  bit  j  is  1  in  the 
Binary  field  of  assumption  t.  then  the  environn^nt  {i.  j}  is  nogood.  (2)  Nogoods:  a  table  of  all  minimal 
nogood  environments  in  which  the  assumption "nelongs^ 

The  justi/ication  data  structure  has  the  following  fieldsi^jl)  Antecedents:  a  list  of  antecedent  nodes 
(2)  Consequent:  the  consequent  node. 

3.4  The  Trace  Files 

We  present  the  results  of  executing  three  problem  solver  traces  on  our  ATMS.  These  traces  were  given 
to  us  by  Johan  dcKleer  They  were  generated  by  monitoring  the  interaction  between  an  actual  problem 
solver  and  an  ATMS,  and  dumping  the  observed  interaction  into  a  trace  file.  The  traces  are. 

•  QPE,  from  a  problem  solver  created  by  Ken  Forbus  [5]  which  solves  Qualitative  Physics  problems. 

•  BUG,  a  trace  u’hich  led  to  a  bug  in  some  ATMS  implementation. 

•  8-Q.  from  a  problem  solver  which  solves  the  8-queens  problem.  This  formulation  of  the  N-Queens 
problem  differs  somewhat  from  the  one  described  earlier  in  this  paper. 

Table  1  provides  information  on  the  three  traces.  It  also  provides  the  runtime  for  the  three  traces, 
both  for  the  LISP-based  ATMS  implementation  of  deKleer  [l]  and  for  our  C-based  implementation.  The 
time  quoted  for  deKleer  s  ATMS  is  from  execution  on  a  Texas  Instruments  Explorer  I  lisp  machine 
The  time  quoted  for  our  implementation  is  from  execution  on  a  single  processor  of  an  Encore  Multimax 
multiprocessor.  The  Encore  MultiMax  is  a  16  node,  shared-memory  multiprocessor,  with  an  NS  32032 
(0.75  MIPS)  microprocessor  at  each  node.  We  also  include  the  runtime  on  a  more  widely  available 
machine,  a  DEC  X'axSiation  3200,  for  reference  purposes.  These  times  include  all  costs  involved  in 
processing  the  trace  files  from  beginning  to  end.  including  the  time  spent  processing  the  ATMS  commands 
and  the  time  sp^tit  reading  the  trace  files  from  disk. 

In  Table  2  we  I  '/e  a  breakdown  of  where  time  is  spent  in  onr  implementation  File  access  lime 
accounts  for  a  substantia!  portion  of  the  runtime,  a  portion  which  is  not  relevant  when  measuring  true 
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ATMS  performance.  \\V  will  therefore  ignore  file  acces>  time  in  evaluating  parallel  ATMS  performance 
Also,  if  we  Ignore  file  access  time,  all  but  an  extremely  small  amount  of  the  runtime  is  spent  processing 
J list if\ -.Nolle  commaniis.  Since  tiiey  are  the  clear  bottleneck,  we  will  concern  ourselves  sirictli  with 
Justify-.Node  commands  for  the  remainder  of  this  paper.  All  runtimes  cited  in  the  future  will  measure 
only  the  amount  of  time  spent  processing  Ju.stify-Node  commands. 

3.5  The  Environment  Database 

An  ATMS  environment  has  a  large  amount  of  information  a.ssociated  with  it.  The  environment  is  either 
consistent  or  nogood.  It  could  appear  in  the  labels  of  many  nodes,  or  it  could  appear  in  none.  W  hen  the 
ATMS  computes  the  union  of  two  environments,  it  needs  access  to  the  information  associated  with  the 
resulting  environment.  The  information  could  be  recomputed  each  time  the  environment  is  encountered, 
but  some  of  the  information  is  quite  e.xpensive  to  gather.  In  order  to  avoid  having  to  recreate  this 
information,  each  encountered  environment  is  given  a  unique  physical  representation  in  memory.  In 
other  words,  if  two  nodes  have  an  envirenment  E  in  their  labels,  they  both  really  have  pointers  to  the 
unique  structure  representing  the  environment  E.  The  unique  representation,  when  combined  with  a 
method  for  finding  this  representation  for  a  given  environment,  allows  us  to  do  expensive  checks  once  per 
environment,  not  once  per  encounter. 

The  method  we  choose  for  quickly  finding  the  unique  representation  of  a  given  environment  is  an 
environment  hash  table.  Every  environment  which  is  encountered  at  any  time  in  a  problem  execution  is 
stored  in  this  hash  table.  When  a  new  environment  is  encountered,  the  hash  table  is  checked  to  see  if  the 
environment  has  been  encountered  before.  If  it  has  not,  the  environment  is  added  to  the  table.  In  this 
way.  the  ATMS  can  store  information  about  environments  which  can  be  quickly  retrieved  if  needed. 

When  creating  new  consistent  or  nogood  environments,  the  ATMS  also  needs  quick  access  to  large 
sets  of  existing  environments.  For  example,  when  a  previously  undiscovered  environment  is  encountered, 
it  must  be  checked  for  consistency.  The  ATMS,  must  check  the  new  environment  against  all  nogood 
environments  which  are  smaller  than  it.  If  the  enviri^ment  is  subsumed  by  some  nogood,  then  it  is 
clearly  also  nogood  Similaily.  when  a  new  nogood  is  discov^d.  all  consistent  environments  which  are 
larger  than  this  nogood  must  be  checked  for  subsumption.  Any  consistent  environment  which  is  subsumed 
becomes  nogood. 

The  data  structure  which  seems  to  best  serve  these  purposes  is  a  pair  of  tables.  Each  table  consists 
of  an  array  of  lists  of  environments,  sorted  by  environment  size.  Thus  to  find  all  environments  of  site 
n.  we  must  simply  traverse  the  list  in  position  n  of  the  array.  One  table,  the  Consistent  table,  holds  all 
consistent  environments  encountered.  The  other  table,  the  Minimal  NoGood  (MMG)  table,  holds  the  set 
of  nogoods  which  are  not  subsumed  by  any  other  nogood.  Minimal  nogoods  are  kept  in  order  to  keep 
environment  consistency  checks  as  quick  as  possible;  an  environment  which  is  subsumed  by  a  nogood  is4 
clearly  also  subsumed  by  any  subset  of  that  nogood. 

We  make  two  modifications  to  the  simple  MNG  table  for  efficiency.  First,  we  handle  unary  and  binary 
nogoods  as  special  cases.  The  assumption  data  structure  has  a  field  entitled  Binary  which  keeps  track  of 
unary  and  binary  minimal  nogoods.  If  the  environment  {i-i}  is  nogood,  then  bit  r  in  the  Binary  field  of 
assumption  j  and  bit  j  in  the  Binary  field  of  i  are  set.  If  the  environment  {i}  is  nogood,  then  bit  i  of 
the  Binary  field  of  i  is  set.  The  second  modification  involves  the  Nogoods  field  of  the  assumption  data 
structure.  Any  minimal  iiogood  environment  in  the  MNG  table  will  also  be  in  the  Nogoods  table  of  each 
assumption  in  the  environment.  These  two  modifications  allow  the  ATMS  to  find  all  minimal  nogoods 
containing  a  given  environment  extremely  quickly. 

The  Consistent  and  .MNG  tables  form  what  we  call  the  tniironmeni  dolabast.  The  environment 
databa.se,  together  with  the  environment  hash  table,  makes  the  following  frequent  operations  extremely 
fast . 


•  Find  a  particular  environment,  with  all  its  associated  information. 

•  Find  all  consistent  environments  smaller  (or  larger)  than  a  given  environment. 

•  Find  all  minimal  nogoods  which  are  smaller  than  a  given  environment. 


Final).',  tilt”  iiiosi  |>rpval*'i)i  operation  in  ilie  ATMS  is  tlie  subset  test.  The  environment  representation 
must  therefore  be  chosen  so  tliat  subset  te.simg  is  extremely  fa.st.  A  bit  vector  represemmion  works 
extremely  well  A  one  in  bit  i  of  the  vector  indicates  the  presence  of  assumption  >  in  the  environment 
The  bit  vector  representation  allows  subset  testing  by  simply  ANDing  the  bit  vector  of  one  environment 
with  the  complement  of  the  bit  vector  of  the  other  environment.  A  bit  vector  rej  esentaiion  also  allows 
fast  ha.sh  function  compulation. 


3.6  The  Cross  Product 


When  we  handle  an  Update  request,  we  need  to  compute  the  cross  product  of  a  number  of  minima) 
environment  lists,  as  wa.s  described  previously.  Assume  we  wish  to  take  the  cross  product  of  n  minimal 
environment  lists  /j./s . l„,  with  l\  being  the  incremental  update.  We  begin  the  cross  product  com¬ 

putation  by  first  checking  to  make  sure  that  each  /,  is  non-empty.  If  any  list  is  empty,  then  the  cross 
product  is  empty. 

Next  tse  loop  through  each  list,  creating  m,,  the  cross  product  of  /j  through  I,.  We  begin  with 
ini  =  /j.  and  at  each  iteration  we  will  compute  »n,+j  =  m,  x  /,+i,  where  both  »n,  and  are  in 

minimal  environment  list  form.  We  do  this  by  taking  the  union  of  each  environment  E  in  m,  with  each 
environment  F  in  /,+i.  using  the  method  for  finding  unions  to  be  described  in  the  next  section.  The 
resulting  list  is  then  minimized. 

We  can  greatly  decrease  the  amount  of  time  it  fakes  to  compute  rrin  by  using  the  following  two 
techniques  First,  if  some  environment  E  in  m,  is  subsumed  by  some  environment  in  the  consequent  of 
the  justification  which  we  are  updating,  then  clearly  every  environment  in  m,+i  . . .  which  is  generated 
from  E  will  also  be  subsumed  by  this  environment.  We  therefore  check  each  environment  in  m,  against 
each  environment  in  the  label  of  the  consequent  and  discard  those  which  are  subsumed.  Line  13  in  Table  3 
shows  the  numlier  of  environments  which  are  discarded  in  this  way  for  the  three  trace  files. 


Second,  consider  taking  the  cross  product  of  jp,  with  /,+i.  If  some  environment  E  in  m,  is  subsumed 
by  some  F  in  /,+i.  then  clearly  E  will  be  in  m,+i|Sr Since  all  environments  which  would  result  from  taking 
the  union  of  E  with  some  environment  in  Z.+i  are  suplsrsets^f  E  and  since  E  is  in  m,+).  none  of  the 
resulting  environments  will  be  present  in  m,+i.  We  therefore  rfeck  each  E  in  for  subsumption  against 
each  F  in  /,+i  If  E  is  subsumed,  then  we  can  simply  place  it  into  m,+i.  and  not  take  the  union  of  E 
with  each  environment  in  Line  14  in  Table  3  shows  the  number  of  times  that  this  occurs  for  the 

three  trace  files. 


If  we  compute  the  cross  product,  using  these  two  techniques,  the  result  is  a  minimal  environment 
list  which  represents  the  change  to  the  label  of  the  consequent  node  n.  If  the  consequent  is  not  the 
FALSE  node,  we  add  each  environment  in  our  cross  product  to  the  label  of  node  n.  We  must  now  restore 
minimality  in  the  label  by  checking  every  environment  previously  in  the  label  for  subsumption  against  J 
every  environment  just  added  to  the  label.  We  '.hen  propagate  the  cross  product  list,  which  represents 
the  changes  to  the  label  of  node  n,  to  every  justification  which  has  node  n  as  an  antecedent. 

If  the  consequent  is  the  FALSE  node,  then  our  cross  product  list  is  a  set  of  environments  which  were 
previously  consistent  but  have  just  become  nogood.  We  add  them  to  the  MNG  table,  and  sweep  through 
the  Consistent  and  MNG  tables  looking  for  subsumed  environments.  If  an  environment  in  the  Consistent 
table  is  subsumed,  it  is  removed  from  the  table  and  from  the  labels  of  all  nodes  which  contain  it  (found 
in  the  Where  field  of  the  environment).  If  an  environment  in  the  MNG  table  is  subsumed,  it  is  removed 
from  the  table. 


3.7  The  Unio’-i  of  Two  Environments 

Computing  the  union  of  two  environments  is  an  extremely  frequent  and  potentially  extremely  costly 
operation  in  the  AT.MS.  In  most  AT.MS  problems,  the  va-st  majority  of  all  unions  result  in  a  nogood 
environment  .  97‘/(.  and  83'/J  for  QPE.  BUG,  and  8-Q,  respectively)  Table  3  shows  the  empirical 
numbers  for  the  three  trace  files.  Line  1  gives  the  total  number  of  unions  computed,  with  Lines  2 
and  3  giving  the  number  of  those  which  result  in  consistent  and  nogood  environments,  respectively.  It 
is  therefore  to  our  advantage  to  have  a  quick  check  to  see  if  the  result  of  a  union  is  a  nogood.  The 
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Table  3:  Resuli*.  of  environment  nnioiis. 
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0 
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method  of  union  computation  which  seems  to  allow  the  fastest  recognition  of  nogood  environments  is  an 
assumption  by  assumption  method.  That  is,  given  two  environments  Ei  and  Ej.  we  compute  the  union 
by  successively  adding  the  assumptions  in  E;  into  Ei-  computing  an  intermediate  environment  at  every 
step.  The  union  function  returns  either  a  consistent  environment  E3,  which  is  the  union  of  Ei  with  Ej. 
or  it  returns  nothing,  indicating  that  the  union  of  Ej  w*ith  E;  is  nogood.  Since  nogoods  can  never  appear 
in  node  labels,  they  do  not  have  to  be  retained.  The  union  computation  is  therefore  complete  as  soon 
as  we  know  that  the  union  will  be  nogood.  We  begin  the  union  computation  by  making  Ej  the  larger 
environment,  the  one  with  more  assumptions,  iffie  environments  are  swapped  if  this  is  not  true  If  both 
are  the  same  size,  we  make  the  one  with  the  larger  ha^  fuii^on  Ej.  This  step  decreases  the  number  of 
assumptions  which  need  to  be  added.  It  also  assures  us  th^ if  we  compute  the  same  union  more  than 
once,  the  steps  we  do  the  first  time  will  be  repeated  each  successive  time. 

The  next  step  is  to  begin  a  loop  through  all  n  members  of  E3.  At  each  iteration  i  of  the  loop,  we 
have  an  environment  Ef  which  represents  the  result  of  adding  the  first  i  assumptions  from  Ei  into  Ej.  If 
F,  becomes  nogood  at  any  point,  we  may  break  out  of  the  loop  and  quit.  We  begin  with  Eo  =  E].  At 
the  beginning  of  each  iteration  we  have  some  consistent  Ej  and  the  ith  assumption  of  Ej,  A,,  which  we 
wish  to  add  to  it.  At  the  end  of  the  iteration  we  either  know  that  the  union  is  nogood  or  we  have  some 
consistent  F,^i,  which  is  the  union  of  E,  with  A,.  Fn  is  the  union  of  Ej  with  Ej.  Line  4  in  the  table< 
gives  the  total  number  of  iterations  of  this  loop  which  are  performed. 

Our  first  step  within  iteration  i  of  the  loop  is  to  do  a  quick  check  to  determine  whether  the  union 
could  possibly  result  in  a  consistent  environment.  We  do  this  by  doing  a  bitwise  AND  of  the  Present 
field  of  El  with  the  Orthogonal  field  of  F,  (see  section  3.3  for  a  description  of  these  fields).  If  the  result  is 
non-zero,  then  we  know  that  some  member  of  Ej,  when  added  to  P",,  would  yield  a  nogood  environment. 
Since  this  nogood  environment  would  clearly  be  a  subset  of  Ej  UEi,  we  then  know  that  Ej  uEi  is  nogood 
and  we  can  quit  (Line  5  in  the  table).  If  the  result  is  zero,  however,  it  tells  us  nothing  and  we  proceed. 

Next  we  check  for  binary  nogood  subsumption  of  Ej+i.  Since  E,  is  consistent,  we  only  need  to  check 
Et+i  against  those  binary  nogoods  which  contain  assumption  A,.  Thus  we  can  check  binary  subsumption 
by  taking  the  bitwise  AND  of  the  Present  field  of  E,  with  the  Binary  field  of  A,.  If  the  result  is  non-zero, 
then  some  assumption  in  E,  participates  in  a  binary  nogood  w’itn  A,,  and  thus  E,+j  is  nogood  (Line  6  in 
the  table)  Since  we  also  learn  that  adding  A,  to  E,  yields  a  nogood,  we  set  the  bit  corresponding  to  A, 
in  the  Oithogonal  field  of  E,.  If  the  result  is  zero,  again  we  proceed. 

Next  we  check  to  .see  if  A,  is  a  member  of  E^.  W'e  do  this  by  extracting  the  bit  corresponding  to  .4, 
from  the  Present  field  of  E, .  If  it  is  set.  then  E,+i  =  E,  and  this  iteration  is  complete  (Line  7  in  the 
table). 

Otherwise  we  form  a  partial  environment  structure  for  E,+i.  with  all  fields  except  the  Constituents 
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fielil  fomiilpip.  Tlif“  Pri“*>eiii  field  for  /',4i  is  equal  ilie  Present  of  F,  will)  ilie  |>]i  for  .-1,  sei  W'e  coiii)'iii<- 
the  hasli  fuiirtioii  for  r,^\.  and  then  clierk  for  the  exiMence  of  ihi*-  environineni  in  the  environiiieni 
daial>a<>e  If  it  exists  and  is  ronsistent.  tlien  this  iteration  is  complete  (Line  6  in  the  table)  If  n  exist 
and  is  nogood,  then  the  entire  loop  is  complete  (Line  it  in  the  table)  In  this  case,  we  may  again  set  ihe 
bit  for  .-1,  in  the  Orthogonal  field  of  F,.  If  it  does  not  already  exist,  then  we  proceed 

If  we've  gotten  this  far.  we  know  that  our  f.+i  will  be  added  to  the  environment  hash  table,  so  we 
fill  ill  the  Constituents  field  by  adding  .A,  to  the  Constituents  field  of  F,.  We  now  add  this  environment 
to  the  table 

Next  we  check  F,^.]  for  subsumption  by  a  non-binary  nogood.  As  with  the  binary  nogood  check, 
since  we  know  that  F,  is  consistent  we  only  need  to  check  /■,+)  against  nogoods  which  contain  .4,.  We 
check  F,+i  against  every  non-binary  nogood  smaller  than  it  which  contains  .4,.  which  can  be  found  in  the 
Nogoods  field  of  the  assumption  data  structure  for  .4,.  If  it  is  subsumed  by  some  nogood,  then  the  loop 
is  complete  (Line  10  in  the  table).  Again,  we  may  set  the  bit  corresponding  to  .4,  in  the  s  Orthogonal 
field.  Otherwise,  we  know  tliat  F,+i  is  consistent.  We  add  it  to  the  Consistent  table  and  the  iteration  is 
complete  (Line  11  in  the  table). 

While  this  seems  like  a  somewhat  cumbersome  way  of  computing  the  union,  in  practice  it  is  extremely 
effective  in  recognizing  unions  which  will  result  in  nogood  environments  quickly  Line  12  in  Table  3  shows 
the  number  of  unions  which  can  be  aborted  after  the  first  test  against  the  Orthogonal  vector.  One  can 
see  that  a  simple  bn  vector  AND  successfully  recognizes  most  unions  which  will  result  in  a  nogood 

This  concludes  our  discussion  of  an  efficient  sequential  implementation  of  the  ATMS.  As  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  section  3  4,  our  implementation  is  quite  competitive  with  existing  ATMS  implementations  We 
use  the  sequential  implementation  which  we  have  described  as  the  basis  of  comparison  for  the  parallel 
implementations  which  we  describe  in  the  remainder  of  this  paper. 


4  Modifications  for  ParalleWm^Iementation 

We  now  discuss  the  modifications  which  are  necessary  to  altow  the  preceding  algorithm  to  be  executed 
in  parallel.  Our  goal  is  to  exploit  as  much  parallelism  as  possible,  but  we  can  not  afford  to  introduce 
a  large  amount  of  redundant  work  in  doing  so.  When  designing  algorithms  for  massively  parallel  pro¬ 
cessors.  it  is  possible  and  often  necessary  to  radically  change  the  data  structures  and  algorithms  from 
those  which  would  be  used  on  a  sequential  implementation.  The  increase  in  available  parallelism  which 
these  changes  bring  about  often  outweighs  the  increased  amount  of  work  which  is  done.  However,  since 
we  will  be  executing  this  algorithm  on  a  modest  number  of  processors,  our  speedups  will  suffer  if  the 
parallel  implementation  does  a  large  amount  of  work  which  the  sequential  implementation  does  not  do.^ 
We  therefore  do  not  stray  far  from  the  data  structures  and  algorithms  used  in  the  efficient  sequential 
implementation. 

4.1  Division  of  Work 

The  overall  structure  of  our  parallel  ATMS  is  quite  similar  to  the  structure  of  the  sequential  ATMS.  The 
ATMS  and  the  problem  solver  run  concurrently,  sharing  commands  and  data  through  a  shared  command 
queue.  The  problem  solver  places  Create-Node.  Create-Assumption,  Justify-Node.  and  Node-Query 
messages  on  the  queue.  The  problem  solver  blocks  and  waits  for  a  reply  after  it  places  a  Node-Query 
message  on  the  queue.  A  number  of  processors  are  allocated  to  work  on  the  ATMS.  The  ATMS  processors 
pull  commands  off  the  queue  and  perform  the  requested  actions.  In  order  to  allow  a  greater  amount  of 
parallelism,  we  no  longer  require  that  node  labels  be  made  sound  and  complete  at  the  completion  of  each 
command.  This  requirement  would  necessitate  the  synchronization  of  all  processors  after  each  command, 
an  operation  which  would  greatly  constrain  our  ability  to  distribute  work  a’nong  the  processors  Me 
now  only  require  that  labels  be  made  sound  and  complete  before  a  Node-Query  command  is  answered 
Thus.  Node-Query  commands  are  now  somewhat  expensive,  since  they  require  a  global  synchronization. 
Create-Node  and  Assume-Node  messages  again  require  very  little  work  to  he  done,  and  are  dealt  with 
quickly  Jusiif\-Node  messages  are  the  .source  of  almost  all  of  our  parallelism.  Since  they  require  by 
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far  tJ)e  iiiosi  coni|iuiation  lime,  they  are  the  commands  wliicli  afford  the  most  oppuriunii>  to  di<irilnne 
work. 

Ill  order  to  decrea.se  contention  for  ta.«ks.  each  processor  ha.s  its  own  Update  request  stack  \\'lieii  a 
processor  completes  a  task,  it  looks  for  a-new  ta.sk  in  the  following  places.  First,  it  checks  it  's  own  Update 
request  stack.  If  it  is  empty,  then  the  processor  checks  the  global  command  queue.  If  the  next  command 
on  the  command  queue  is  a  Node-Query  (or  if  the  command  queue  is  empty)  the  processor  Kecotnes 
idle.  When  all  processors  are  idle,  one  processor  processes  and  removes  the  .Node-Query  command, 
thus  unblocking  the  problem  solver  and  allowing  the  problem  solving  process  to  proceed  We  call  this 
.■klgoritlim  Al.  We  later  i>rovide  variations  of  this  basic  algorithm. 

4.2  Locks 

In  our  shared  memory  implementation,  all  the  processors  access  the  same  data  structures.  We  therefore 
need  a  number  of  mutual-exclusion  locks  to  control  simultaneous  access  to  shared  data.  We  begin  by  using 
straightforward  locking  techniques,  and  later  modify  our  approach  based  on  the  observed  bottlenecks. 

The  environment  hash  table  is  locked  by  bucket.  Whenever  a  processor  wants  to  do  either  an  en¬ 
vironment  lookup  or  an  environment  addition,  it  must  obtain  a  lock  on  the  appropriate  bucket  before 
it  may  access  anything  in  the  bucket.  Since  there  are  thousands  of  buckets  and.  for  now.  at  most  16 
processors  and  very  little  time  is  actually  spent  inside  the  lock,  contention  for  the  hash  table  buckets  is 
not  a  problem. 

Each  environment  has  a  lock  to  control  access  to  its  Contra  flag  and  its  Where  field.  The  lock  is  used 
to  enforce  the  following  conditions 

•  No  nogood  environment  may  be  added  to  a  node  s  label. 

•  When  an  environment  becomes  nogood.  Ijf-must  be  removed  from  the  label  of  every  node  which 

contains  it.  N 

* 

The  above  conditions  are  also  used  to  avoid  redundant  work.  When  a  processor  wishes  to  change  an 
environment  s  status  to  nogood,  it  first  obtains  a  lock  on  the  environment.  It  then  checks  the  environ¬ 
ment's  Contra  flag  If  the  flag  is  set  (i  e.  tne  environment  is  nogood),  then  some  other  processor  must 
have  already  discovered  that  this  node  is  nogood  and  the  processor  can  slop:  any  work  done  with  this 
environment  would  be  redundant.  Otherwise,  the  Contra  flag  is  set  and  the  lock  is  released  The  envi¬ 
ronment  is  then  removed  from  the  label  of  every  node  in  which  it  appears.  When  a  processor  wishes  to 
add  an  environment  to  a  node  label,  it  obtains  the  environment  lock  and  checks  the  Contra  flag  If  the 
flag  is  set,  then  another  processor  has  discovered  that  the  environment  is  nogood  and  it  should  therefore  ^ 
not  be  added  to  the  node  label.  If  the  flag  is  not  set.  the  environment  is  added  to  the  node  label  and  the 
environment  lock  is  released.  By  using  the  lock  in  this  way,  we  are  assured  that  no  node  label  can  contain 
a  known  nogood.  Since  a  typical  ATMS  application  generates  thousands  of  environments,  contention  at 
this  point  is  usually  not  a  problem. 

Node  labels  are  accessed  and  modified  by  many  processors,  thus  we  must  provide  locks  to  protect 
them.  When  an  Update  request  is  being  processed,  and  a  node  is  an  antecedent  to  the  justification,  the 
node's  label  is  accessed.  Similarly,  the  label  of  the  consequent  of  the  justification  is  also  accessed.  Since 
computing  the  label  cross  product  could  take  an  enormous  amount  of  lime,  we  would  like  to  avoid  holding 
the  node  lock  for  the  duration  of  the  cross  product.  We  therefore  choose  to  lock  the  node,  copy  the  label, 
and  immediately  release  the  lock.  An  atitecedent  label  can  simply  be  copied  because  any  change  to  the 
label  will  be  propagated  to  this  justification.  While  this  can  create  redundant  work,  the  resulting  answer 
will  still  be  correct.  A  consequent  label  can  be  simply  copied  for  the  following  reason.  The  only  way  in 
which  an  environment  is  removed  from  the  label  of  a  node  is  if  it  becomes  nogood  or  if  it  is  subsumed 
by  a  new  label  If  an  environment  becomes  nogood,  then  clearly  anything  subsumed  by  it  also  becomes 
nogood.  If  an  environment  is  subsumed,  then  clearly  anything  subsumed  by  it  will  also  be  subsumed  by 
the  new  environment.  In  either  case,  it  is  valid  to  discard  cross  j)roducl  environments  which  are  subsumed 
by  conse<|uent  label  environments. 
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When  revising  the  label  of  a  node,  the  node  is  locked,  and  the  environiiienis  in  the  current  node  label 
are  checked  for  subsumption  against  the  new  environments  and  vice-versa.  The  node  label  is  revised, 
any  changes  in  the  label  are  recorded,  and  the  lock  is  relea.se.  Again,  since  there  are  thousands  of  nodes 
contention  is  usually  not  a  serious  problem. 

Contention  for  environment  and  node  locks  can  be  a  problem,  however,  when  many  processors  are 
working  in  the  same  part  of  the  inference  graph.  Since  environments  are  generated  entirely  by  propaga¬ 
tion.  it  is  likely  that  if  two  processors  are  working  on  tasks  which  resulted  from  the  same  node  revision, 
they  will  encounter  identical  environments  more  often  than  if  they  were  workingon  unrelated  activations 
Similarly,  if  two  processors  are  working  in  the  same  part  of  the  graph,  they  are  more  likely  to  want  to 
access  the  same  node  label.  In  order  to  avoid  this  type  of  contention,  it  is  desirable  for  the  processors  to 
be  well  distributed  throughout  the  inference  graph. 


4.3  The  Environment  Database 

We  now  discuss  the  modification  necessary  to  allow  concurrent  access  to  the  environment  database.  The 
modifications  we  have  discussed  so  far  have  been  relatively  local.  They  have  involved  such  changes  a.s 
a  lock  on  a  bucket  in  a  table,  or  a  lock  on  a  single  environment  or  node.  The  environment  databa.se. 
however,  is  a  very  global  structure.  It  keeps  track  of  the  consistency  of  all  environments  in  the  entire 
problem.  A  single  change  could  conceivably  affect  every  environment  in  the  environment  database  The 
environment  database  must  allow  the  following  operations: 

•  Determine  whether  a  new  environment  is  consistent. 

•  Add  a  new  consistent  environment. 

•  Add  a  new  nogood  and  find  all  previously  consistent  environments  which  are  now  nogood. 

It  must  also  keep  the  database  self-consistent  \^ile  tl^ese  operations  are  occurring.  Since  the  ATMS 
spends  much  of  its  time  creating  new  environments  and  checkirj^  them  for  consistency,  we  cannot  tolerate 
a  high  latency  on  consistency  checking  At  the  same  time,  however,  most  new  environments  which  are 
encountered  are  nogood,  so  to  avoid  superfluous  work  we  want  a  new  nogood  to  be  recorded  as  soon  as 
possible 

We  initially  used  a  single  global  lock  to  control  access  to  noth  the  Consistent  and  MNG  tables 
When  an  environment  needed  to  be  checked  for  consistency,  the  processor  obtains  the  global  lock,  checks 
the  environment  against  the  MNG  table,  and  releases  the  lock.  When  a  new  consistent  environment  is 
added,  the  processor  obtains  the  lock,  adds  the  environment  to  the  Consistent  table,  and  releases  the 
lock.  When  a  new  nogood  is  registered,  the  processor  obtains  the  lock,  checks  all  consistent  environments  4 
for  subsumption,  changes  those  which  are  subsumed  into  nogoods,  and  releases  the  lock  Since  the  ATMS 
spends  a  substantial  percentage  of  its  time  within  this  lock  (3-15%  for  the  three  traces),  this  global  locking 
approach  appears  somewhat  suspect. 


5  Results 

We  now  present  the  results  of  executing  the  three  problem  solver  traces  on  our  parallel  AT.MS.  Because 
Node-Query  information  was  not  required  when  the  traces  were  originally  general ed,  these  traces  do  not 
record  this  command.  The  absence  of  this  command  does  not  affect  th  performance  of  the  sequential 
ATMS  significantly,  since  Node-Query  commands  take  so  little  time  to  *  ecute.  In  our  parallel  ATMS, 
however,  the  lack  of  these  commands  obviates  the  need  for  global  synchronisation.  Thus,  the  results  we 
present  here  are  optimistic,  as  the  synchronization  is  done  only  at  the  completion  of  the  entire  trace  In 
applications  where  Node-Query  commands  are  frequent  one  would  expect  less  available  parallelism 

The  ATMS  traces  we  examine  seem  to  present  abundant  opportunites  for  parallelism  Their  inference 
graphs  are  extremely  large,  with  thousands  of  justifications  capable  of  being  distributed  among  the 
processors  (see  Table  I).  The  only  limiting  factor  would  appear  to  be  the  global  lock  on  the  Consistent 
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Tahle  4;  Task  for  algorithm  A1 


QPE 

BUG 

^-Q 

Tasks 

2.5b4 

glTiSl 

1192 

Ave  task  time  <s) 

UUl') 

0.01  y 

■Max  task  time  (s) 

lAl 

3.)  31 

0.30 

39.34 

t:2.31 

.33  72 

Table  5:  Task  times  for  algorithm  A2 


■323 

BUG 

b-Q 

Tasks 

18780 

16.)76 

3308 

■Ave  task  length  (s) 

0.002 

O.OOo 

0.010 

Max  task  length  (s) 

0.86 

6.88 

0.34 

Total  runttme  (s) 

39.34 

82.31 

.33.72 

and  MNG  tables.  However,  if  we  exanrune  Figure  3  we  see  that  the  speedup  obtained  for  Algorithm 
A1  is  disappointing.  The  speedup  is  greatly  below  what  one  would  expect,  even  given  the  global  lock. 
The  sequential  AT.MS  spends  Z%.  and  6'.^  of  its  time  within  the  lock  for  QPE.  BUG.  and  fi-Q. 
respectively.  If  this  were  the  only  parallelism  limitation,  we  would  expect  speedups  of  7  or  more.  Clearly, 
parallelism  is  being  limited  in  some  other  way. 

The  most  serious  bottleneck  appears  to  be  processor  idle  time.  Figures  4  through  6  show  the  per* 
centage  of  time  each  proces-sor  spends  doing  useful  work  as  compared  to  the  percentage  spent  waiting 
on  locks  and  the  percentage  spent  idle.  Note  that  the  speedup  obtained  is  not  equal  the  product  of  the 
processor  utilization  with  the  number  of  processors  used.  This  is  due  to  number  of  factors.  First,  o 
speedup  numbers  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  ^rallei  execution  time  by  the  execution  time  of  the  b« 
sequential  implementation.  There  are  a  numbw  of  overheads  involved  in  the  parallel  implements 
such  as  environment  list  copying  and  redundant  checks,  whic^an  reduce  the  speedup  when  compared  to 
a  sequential  implementation  without  these  overheads.  Second;  the  parallel  ATMS  does  not  necessarily  do 
the  same  amount  of  work  that  the  sequential  ATMS  does.  For  example,  the  parallel  ATMS  can  process 
the  justifications  in  a  different  order  than  the  sequential  ATMS.  While  the  answer  arrived  is  the  same, 
the  amount  of  progation  necessary  to  get  to  this  answer  may  differ.  Third,  there  a  number  of  hardware 
issues,  including  bus  bandwidth  and  cache  interactions,  which  can  preclude  linear  speedups.  These  issues 
are  not  reflected  in  the  utilization  graphs  which  we  present. 

From  exarruning  Figures  4  through  6,  it  becomes  clear  that  we  have  a  problem  with  the  distribution 
of  work  among  the  processors.  Processors  are  spending  a  large  amount  of  time  idle,  without  a  task  tcl 
execute.  What  we  have  here  is  essentially  a  bin-packing  problem.  We  have  a  certain  number  of  tasks  of 
varying  size  to  execute,  and  we  wish  to  divide  them  among  a  number  of  processors  so  that  each  processor 
takes  approximately  the  same  amount  of  time  to  complete  them.  This  near  equal  division  of  tasks  is 
normally  quite  possible  given  a  large  number  of  tasks  to  distribute;  the  large  number  of  tasks  serves  to 
smooth  out  the  variations  in  grain  size.  However,  two  factors  make  this  untrue  in  Algorithm  Al,  First, 
the  variation  in  grain  size  is  enormous.  In  the  BUG  trace,  for  example,  the  processing  of  one  single 
justification  accounts  for  more  than  40%  of  the  run-time  of  the  trace  (see  Table  4).  Second,  as  the  trace 
progresses  the  size  of  the  inference  graph  increases.  The  amount  of  work  required  to  process  a  single 
justification  depends  heavily  on  how  much  label  propagation  must  be  done.  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
trace,  the  small  size  of  the  inference  graph  limits  the  amount  of  propagation  necessary.  As  the  trace 
progresses,  however,  the  graph  becomes  larger,  with  the  potential  for  more  necessary  propagation.  The 
grain  size  therefore  grows  as  the  trace  progresses,  and  one  would  expect  the  enormous  grains  to  be  near 
the  end  of  the  trace.  The  combination  of  some  extremely  large  grains  with  the  tendency  for  the  large 
grains  to  he  towards  the  end  of  the  trace  combine  to  make  it  extremely  likely  that  one  processor  will  be 
stuck  with  a  large  grain  while  the  other  processors  have  nothing  to  work  on. 

In  order  to  alleviate  the  grain  size  problem,  we  decrease  the  task  size.  Instead  of  each  problem  solver 
issued  command  being  a  single  task,  we  now  consider  each  Update  request  to  be  a  task  In  Algorithm 
Al.  once  the  command  queue  becomes  empty  the  processor  simply  quits  Now.  in  Algorithm  A'2.  an  idle 
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prorf><or  atienijMs  to  steal  an  Vpclaie  request  from  the  I'jiclate  stacks  of  ilie  otlier  |>rof**s<.ors  In  this 
way.  work  ran  he  distributed  among  tlie  processors  even  after  the  command  qiiene  lias  been  emptied 
Tlie  only  cost  for  tliis  modification  is  the  introduction  of  contention  in  the  I  pdate  stacks  Comparing 
Tables  •!  and  j.  we  see  that  by  decreasing  the  task  size  we  have  greatly  increased  the  number  of  tasks 
and  greatly  reduced  both  the  average  aiid  inaximiim  task  size.  Figures  8  through  10  shoiv  that  while  idle 
time  has  been  greatly  decreased  from  that  of  Algorithm  1.  it  is  still  substantial  for  the  Bl  (V  trace  This 
is  mainly  because  the  largest  task  still  lakes  6.88  seconds,  which  is  S‘7i  of  the  total  runtime  The  net 
result  of  our  modification  (Figure  7)  is  that  the  speedup  is  greatly  increased  from  that  of  Algorithm  Al. 
but  it  is  still  far  from  ideal. 

The  most  serious  bottleneck  in  our  parallel  implementation  now  appears  to  be  the  environment 
database  lock.  In  order  to  increa.se  concurrency  in  the  environment  database,  sve  introduce  another 
variation  on  our  basic  algorithm.  In  Algorithms  Al  and  A2.  only  a  single  processor  may  access  the 
database  at  one  time.  Our  modification,  which  we  call  Modal  acctss.  allows  a  number  of  processors 
to  access  the  table  concurrently,  while  still  maintaining  the  stringent  consistency  requirements  of  the 
environment  database. 

The  problem  in  allowing  concurrent  access  to  the  database  comes  from  the  potential  simultaneous 
additions  of  a  consistent  environment  and  a  nogood  environment.  In  order  to  add  the  consistent  environ¬ 
ment  to  the  database,  we  must  know  that  it  is  not  subsumed  by  any  environment  in  the  MNG  table.  To 
add  the  nogood  to  the  database,  we  must  remove  all  environments  which  are  subsumed  by  it  from  the 
Consistent  table.  These  requirements  seem  to  place  serious  sequentiality  constraints  on  modifications  to 
the  database.  In  order  to  avoid  these  constraints,  we  add  to  the  environment  database  a  mode  of  access 
indicator.  The  three  access  modes  are: 

•  Mode  0  —  No  processor  is  currently  accessing  the  database. 

•  Mode  1  —  Only  consistent  environments  may  be  added  to  the  database. 

•  .Mode  2  —  Onlv  nogood  environments  ma^be  added  to  the  database. 

I 

In  order  for  a  processor  to  add  a  new  consistent  of  nogo#B  environment,  the  environment  database 
must  be  in  the  appropriate  mode.  If  a  processor  needs  the  table  to  be  in  Mode  1.  it  calls  a  procedure  called 
Adder().  Adder()  waits  until  the  database  is  in  either  Mode  0  or  Mode  1.  If  the  database  is  in  Mode  0, 
it  changes  the  mode  indicator  to  Mode  1.  It  increments  a  counter  of  how  many  processors  arc  within  the 
database,  and  then  proceeds.  Once  this  processor  is  finished  using  the  database,  it  calls  the  procedure 
ReleaseAdderf).  This  procedure  decrements  the  counter,  and  if  the  counter  is  now  zero  it  changes  the 
mode  indicator  back  to  0.  The  procedures  Deleter()  and  ReleaseDeleterO  are  defined  identically  except 
that  they  move  the  database  into  Mode  2. 

If  a  processor  wishes  to  add  a  new  environment  to  the  database,  it  first  calls  AdderO  to  bring  the’ 
database  into  Mode  1.  It  then  checks  the  environment  for  consistency.  If  the  environment  passes  the 
check,  it  is  added  to  the  G^nsistent  table.  Since  the  environment  database  is  in  Mode  1,  the  processor 
is  guarenteed  that  no  nogoods  are  being  added.  Thus  if  the  environment  passes  the  consistency  check, 
the  environment  will  remain  consistent  until  the  Mode  is  changed.  Once  the  consistency  check  has  been 
made,  the  processor  is  finished  using  the  database  and  calls  ReleaseAdder(). 

If  a  processor  wishes  to  add  a  new  nogood,  it  calls  DeleterO  to  bring  the  database  into  Mode  2.  The 
processor  then  adds  the  nogood  to  the  database,  and  then  it  sweeps  through  the  Consistent  and  MNG 
tables  flushing  out  all  subsumed  environments.  Since  no  consistent  environments  are  being  added,  we  can 
be  assured  that  we  will  check  all  consistent  environments.  While  it  is  true  that  nogood  environments  can 
be  added  at  this  point  and  we  can  consequently  miss  one  which  is  subsumed,  this  situation  is  sufficieiiily 
rare  and  harmless  that  we  do  not  need  to  be  concerned  with  it.  Remember  that  the  sweep  through  the 
MNG  table  is  for  efficiency  reasons  only,  and  it  does  not  affect  the  correctness  of  the  algorithm  Once 
the  sweeps  through  the  two  tables  are  complete,  the  processor  calls  ReleaseDeleterO. 

We  can  modify  the  above  slightly  to  increase  concurrency.  When  new  nogood  environments  are 
generated,  they  usually  come  in  lists.  We  can  therefore  distribute  the  nogoods  in  a  single  list  among  a 
number  of  processors.  This  is  accomplished  by  keeping  a  global  list  of  nogoods  to  be  added.  When  a 
processor  has  a  list  of  new  nogoods  to  be  added,  it  adds  them  to  this  list,  calls  Deleter().  and  then  goes 
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Figure  7:  Speedup  for  Algorithm  A2  ^  Pro«s«>'  utilization  for  BUG. 
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Figure  8:  Processor  utilization  for  QPE. 
Algorithm  A2 


Figure  10:  Processor  utilization  for  8-Q. 
Algorithm  A2 
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Figure  2;  Amount  of  work  done  (as  a  percentage  of  that  for  P=l) 


into  a  loop,  pulling  off  nogoods  from  this  list  until  the  list  is  empty.  Now,  when  a  processor  calls  Adder( ) 
and  finds  the  database  to  be  in  Mode  2.  instead  of  simply  wailing  for  the  Mode  to  change,  the  processor 
also  pulls  nogoods  off  the  global  list  and  proces^  them. 

The  speedups  obtained  from  Algorithm  A3  (Figure  11)  are  still  far  from  ideal.  While  contention 
for  the  environment  databa.se  is  greatly  reduced,  it  is  still  substantial.  We  also  still  have  a  substantial 
speedup  reduction  due  to  processor  idle  time. 

We  have  yet  to  examine  one  possible  cause  of  reduced  speedup  in  the  parallel  implementation,  re¬ 
dundant  work.  In  the  ATMS,  it  is  difficult  to  establish  a  measure  of  bow  much  “work”  is  being  done. 
There  are  a  number  of  routines  which  are  called  often  and  take  large  amounts  of  time,  yet  no  one  routine 
dominates  the  others.  One  routine,  the  subset  test  routine,  appears  to  be  a  reasonably  accurate  measure 
of  how  much  work  is  being  done.  Subset  testing  accounts  for  more  of  the  runtime  of  the  sequential  ATMS 
than  any  other  routine.  Also,  many  of  the  other  routines  which  take  time  do  large  numbers  of  subset* 
tests.  If  these  routines  are  being  called  more  frequently,  this  would  be  reflected  in  the  number  of  subset 
tests  done.  Figure  2  gives  a  picture  of  how  many  subset  test  are  done  for  the  3  traces.  Though  the  subset 
test  numbers  show  interesting  trends  as  the  number  of  processors  grows  larger,  the  differences  for  less 
than  14  processors  are  not  significant.  According  to  our  subset  measure  of  work,  the  partdlel  ATMS  does 
between  90%  and  106%  of  the  work  of  the  sequential  ATMS  for  14  or  fewer  processors. 

5.1  Other  Approaches 

Variation  in  grain  size  is  still  a  problem  in  our  implementation.  Furthermore,  the  problem  would  be 
much  more  severe  if  Node-Query  commands  were  more  frequent.  One  possible  way  to  further  decrease 
the  grain  size  would  be  to  split  Update  requests  into  smaller  pieces.  In  Algorithm  A3,  an  Update  request 
contains  a  list  of  new  environments  which  have  been  added  to  the  label  of  an  antecedent.  In  order  to 
decrease  the  size  of  a  single  grain,  we  could  split  this  list  into  many  smaller  lists.  We  could  use  a  heuristic 
to  determine  approximating  how  long  an  Update  task  will  take.  Depending  on  the  estimate,  the  list  can 
be  split  so  that  other  processors  will  not  go  idle  while  this  task  is  being  e.xecnted  In  the  extreme.  Update 
requests  can  be  split  into  single  new  antecedent  environments. 

Performing  Updates  with  smaller  lists  of  environments  can  generate  a  large  amount  of  avoidable  work. 
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Iiowever.  Consider  tlie  following  cross  product: 

({.4),{B),{C).{D})x({D)) 

If  we  simply  perform  the  cross  product,  we  get  the  list  ({£>)).  If  we  split  the  list  {(!'}  {D}) 

into  two  parts  and  perform  seperate  cross  products,  however,  we  get  {{A.  D).{B.  D})  from  the  first  part 
and  ({D})  from  the  second.  Now.  instead  of  propagating  a  single  list  of  length  one  to  the  successors  of 
the  consequent,  a  list  of  length  two  and  a  list  of  length  one  are  propagated. 

We  can  see  this  happening  in  the  BUG  trace  file.  The  largest  Update  task  in  the  trace  arises  from  a 
justification; 

The  Update  request  comes  from  zj  with  a  list  of  8  new  environments.  Nodes  zo.  za,  and  n  all  have  8 
environments  in  their  lal)els,  and  node  zj  has  1  environment  in  its  label.  The  resulting  cross  product 
environment  list  could  contain  as  many  as  8^  environments.  It  actually  produces  only  293  environments, 
because  of  nogood  subsumption  and  list  minimali'y.  If  the  incoming  new  environment  list  of  8  environ¬ 
ments  is  split  into  two  environment  lists  of  4  environments  each,  one  resulting  cross  products  has  3G~ 
environments  and  the  other  has  55.  The  net  effect  of  splitting  this  single  Update  request  into  two  smaller 
requests  is  substantial.  The  sequential  execution  lime  for  BUG  increases  from  around  82.31  seconds  to 
119.96  seconds,  an  increase  of  46%.  A\‘hile  we  could  have  all  processors  working  on  a  single  Update 
synchronize  and  combine  their  results  before  propagating  them  on,  the  added  synchronization  combined 
with  the  fact  that  the  pieces  of  a  split  Update  are  not  necessarily  smaller  than  the  whole  Update  combine 
to  make  such  an  action  unwise. 

Due  to  the  above  reasons,  our  initial  efforts  to  go  to  a  smaller  grain  have  not  resulted  in  much  success 
In  order  to  get  significantly  more  speedup  from  some  ATMS  instances,  we  need  to  find  a  natural  task 
grain  which  is  smaller  than  that  of  an  Update  request.  Unfortunately,  no  obvious  alternative  presents 
itself. 


6  Conclusions 


r 
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In  this  paper,  we  have  presented  the  details  of  implementing  both  a  serial  and  a  parrdlel  AT.MS.  The 
results  we  obtained  from  executing  the  parallel  implementation  on  an  Encore  MultiMax  allow  us  to  draw 
a  number  of  conclusions  about  executing  the  ATMS  in  parallel. 

•  The  traces  we  examined  seemed  to  present  abundant  opportunities  for  parallelism.  They  consisted 
of  thousands  of  relatively  independent  tasks,  capable  of  being  distributed  among  a  number  of 
processors.  However,  this  apparent  abundance  of  parallelism  proved  to  be  somewhat  elusive  tQ| 
exploit. 

•  The  obvious  source  of  parallelism  in  the  ATMS,  the  thousands  of  justifications,  generated  grains 
which  varied  enormously  in  size.  In  one  trace,  for  example,  a  single  justification  accounted  for  43% 
of  the  total  runtime,  making  effective  parallel  distribution  of  grains  impossible.  In  order  to  make 
grain  sizes  more  uniform,  we  were  forced  to  decrease  grain  size  by  treating  a  single  justification 
update  as  a  task.  We  also  introduced  the  notion  of  modal  access  to  the  environment  database  in 
order  to  alleviate  the  sequentiality  constraints  imposed  by  the  global  consistentency  requirements. 
Modal  access  requires  that,  at  any  one  lime,  environments  can  be  added  in  parallel  or  removed  in 
parallel,  but  not  both. 

•  With  these  modifications,  we  were  able  to  obtain  speedups  of  between  4.4  and  6.7  using  14  processors 
for  the  three  trace  files  which  we  examined.  Further  speedups  were  limited  by  a  number  of  factors, 
including  still  too  large  of  a  variation  in  task  grain  size,  processor  contention  for  numerous  mutual- 
exclusion  locks,  and  hardware  cotitention  issues. 

•  We  further  note  that  we  examined  the  best  case  scenario,  where  Node-Query  commands  are  infre¬ 
quent  and  global  synchrotiization  is  necessary  only  at  the  completion  of  the  entire  trace.  While  it  s 
not  clear  what  the  average  case  would  be,  it  would  almost  certainly  present  fewer  opportunities  for 
parallelism 
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•  By  roniliiiung  a  Itighly  efficieni  C-l>aM*d  iin|>l'‘n)eiita(ioi)  wiili  a  iiio(l<*si  of  paraDpli'-))!.  %ve 

bavp  rreaifil  an  ATMS  inipirnieniatioii  which  is  significantly  faster  than  currently  availahh-  LISp- 
haseeJ  iin|ileinentaiions. 

•  We  believe  f liat  in  order  to  acheiveriear-hnear  speedups.  parallelism  in  the  ATMS  must  be  exploite-d 
at  a  finer  grain  tlian  that  used  in  the  three  algorithms  presented  here. 

While  in  this  paper  we  have  explored  how  ATMS  parallelism  can  be  exploited  on  a  shared-memory 
multiprocessor,  a  related  question  is  liow  it  can  be  exploited  on  other  types  of  parallel  machiii'*  archi¬ 
tectures.  Michael  Dixon  and  Jolian  deKleer  {.3]  have  studied  tlie  implementation  of  the  ATMS  on  the 
Connection  Machine,  a  massively  parallel  processor  with  between  16K  and  6-4K  processors  [7]  Their 
implementation  has  shown  promise  in  the  tests  which  they  have  tried,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
it  will  offer  a  dramatic  speed  advantage  for  a  wide  range  of  problem  solver  domains. 

In  the  future,  we  plan  to  investigate  the  tradeoffs  between  using  a  shared-memory  architecture  versus 
a  message  passing  or  Connection  .Machine  architecture  for  exploiting  parallelism  in  the  AT.MS.  We  plan 
to  investigate  how  the  grain  size  can  be  reduced  without  introducing  an  enormous  amount  of  extra  work 
We  also  hope  to  integrate  our  parallel  ATMS  with  LlSP-based  problem  solvers,  allowing  the  exchange  of 
commands  and  data  through  inter-process  communication. 
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Abstract 

The  cliniinisliing  differences  between  the  hardware  structure  of  shared  memory  and  mes¬ 
sage  passing  parallel  computers  mandate  a  new  evaluation  of  the  tradeoffs  these  architectures 
impose  on  the  development  and  performance  of  applications  In  a  message  passing  computer, 
some  message  traffic  is  used  to  perform  interprocessor  updates  which  maintain  consistency 
between  the  various  processors'  data.  We  consider  this  traffic  to  be  analogous  to  global  bus 
traffic  needed  in  a  shared  memory  computer  for  hardware  cache  consistency.  Using  Locus- 
Route.  a  global  router  for  standard  cells,  as  a  case  study,  we  investigate  the  level  of  traffic 
required  to  maintain  consistency  of  data  with  each  of  the  two  architectures.  By  explicitly 
varying  the  frequency  of  interprocessor  updates,  the  level  of  traffic  in  the  message  passing 
approach  can  be  reduced  to  as  little  as  of  the  traffic  in  the  shared  memory  approach 
while  still  obtaining  solution  quality  within  10*.^  of  the  quality  given  by  the  shared  memory 
version  We  show  that  exploiting  locality,  in  the  way  wires  to  he  routed  are  assigned  to 
processors,  can  further  lower  this  message  traffic  by  as  much  as  6"9t  However,  the  degree 
to  which  locality  can  be  exploited  may  be  limited  by  the  opposing  requirement  that  the 
application  be  load  balanced  as  well  as  by  limited  locality  in  the  data  set 

^  V 

1  Introduction  ^ 

In  recent  years,  there  ha.s  been  much  debate  about  the  relative  merits  of  shared  memory  and 
message  passing  parallel  architectures.  The  previously  large  distinctions  between  the  two  ap¬ 
proaches.  however,  are  now  diminishing.  The  main  drawbacks  of  the  early  message  passing 
computers,  such  as  the  NC'VBE/ten  [ll]  were  the  high  network  latency  and  the  large  message 
reception  overhead.  These  characteristics  forced  programmers  to  exploit  only  large  grain  par¬ 
allelism.  With  the  development  of  new  message  passing  computers,  such  as  the  .4metek  Series  ^ 
2010  and  the  Message  Driven  Processor  [3,9].  things  are  rapidly  changing.  Using  specialized 
routing  chips  and  the  technique  of  wormhole  routing  [6],  the  network  latencies  have  been  re¬ 
duced  by  2-3  orders  of  magnitude.  Similarly,  using  dedicated  hardware  to  copy  messages  to 
and  from  the  network  and  using  innovative  memory  mapping  techniques  [10,18].  the  message 
reception  overhead  has  been  cut  down  by  1-2  orders  of  magnitude.  These  reductions  enable 
current  machines  to  exploit  parallelism  at  a  fairly  fine  grain.  Furthermore,  it  is  now  possible  to 
approximate  aspects  of  the  shared-memory  model,  since  sending  a  message  to  a  remote  processor 
requesting  an  update  of  some  global  data  is  no  longer  an  unreasonably  long  operation. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  see  that  efforts  to  scale  shared  memory  machbies  led  them  to  resemble 
message  passing  computers  in  several  ways.  Traditional  shared  memory  architectures  used  a 
shared  global  bus  to  memory  [-5]  and  could  only  accommodate  a  limited  number  of  processors 
before  the  global  bus  connecting  processors  and  memory  became  saturated.  Because  of  the 
limited  scalability  of  these  architectures,  designers  of  shared  memory  machines  are  now  turning 
to  architectures  using  processor  clusters  with  directory-based  cache  coherence  schemes  between 
the  clusters  [19.1].  hierarchical  architectures  with  more  than  one  level  of  shared  buses  such  as 
the  Encore  UltraMax  [13.4].  or  architectures  with  multistage  processor  interconnection  networks 
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like  tlie  BBN  Butterfly  [12]  and  1B^J  RP3  (lO].  In  direrlorv  based  approaches,  ronsisiency 
operations  betwr  i  clusters  are  perfonned  on  a  poinf-fo-point  ba.sis.  with  invalidations  goin*; 
only  to  the  rb'sters  that  need  them.  Also,  the  latency  of  non-local  communication  can  be  as 
mucli  a.s  a'  order  of  ntagnitude  larger  than  that  of  a  local  access  in  all  of  these  machines.  These 
two  characteristics,  point  to  point  communication  and  high  non-local  reference  latency,  increase 
the  cost  of  non-local  traffic  in  a  shared  memory  approach,  and  force  the  programmer  of  these 
shared  memory  machines  to  consider  more  carefully  the  effect  of  locality. 


While  the  gap  between  the  two  architectures  is  narrowing,  there  are  still  fundamental  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two  which  force  tradeoffs  between  the  two  architectures.  The  shared  memory 
architecture  considered  in  this  paper  has  a  single  global  address  space  with  hardware  to  guar¬ 
antee  the  consistency  of  data  in  the  processor  caches.  In  this  case,  cache  coherence  protocols 
enforce  consistency  of  data  [2].  In  the  message  passing  architectures,  each  processor  has  a  sep¬ 
arate  address  space,  and  exchanges  of  information  occur  by  sending  messages  on  the  network. 
One  type  of  message  passed  on  the  network  is  for  updating  distributed  data  held  by  all  the 
processors  to  periodically  make  it  consistent  with  the  other  processors’  data.  Thi.s  message  traf¬ 
fic  for  updates  in  the  message  passing  case  is  analogous  to  the  cache  coherence  traffic  used  in 
the  shared  memory  case.  In  the  message  passing  case,  this  traffic  is  expbcitly  controlled  by  the 
application  programmer,  who  decides  when  and  how  to  perform  updates  between  processors.  In 
the  shared  memory  case,  the  traffic  is  implicitly  controlled  by  the  cache  consistency  hardware, 
which  relieves  the  programmer  from  che  process  of  maintaining  data  consistency. 


In  many  cases,  however,  the  level  of  consistency  enforced  by  the  shared  memory  computer 
may  be  more  thaji  is  needed  by  a  particular  application.  In  such  cases  the  message  passing  com¬ 
puter  may  be  superior,  because  it  allows  the  application  programmer  to  control  the  degree  of 
consistency  explicitly.  In  this  paper,  we  explore  several  such  tradeoffs  between  shared-memory 
and  message  passing  architectures  using  the  Locus^Route  ^17]  application  as  a  case  study.  (Lo- 
cusRoute  is  a  commercial  quabty  routing  program  for  standard  cells  and  is  now  being  widely 
used  at  Stanford  for  parallel  processing  studies.)  Our  results  comparing  network  traffic  show 
that  the  message  passing  version  of  the  program  generates  only  1%  of  the  traffic  that  the  shared 
memory  version  does,  while  the  degradation  in  the  quality  of  the  routing  is  less  than  109i.  .An¬ 
other  issue  this  paper  addresses  is  the  sensitivity  of  the  network  traffic  to  the  exploitation  of 
locality  in  the  data  set.  In  our  study,  we  exploit  locality  by  assigning  wires  which  are  physically 
close  to  each  other  in  the  circuit,  to  the  same  processor.  Specifically,  we  show  that  message 
passing  architectures  can  reduce  their  network  traffic  by  more  than  b0%  by  exploiting  locality, 
while  also  improving  solution  quality.  The  effect  on  shared  memory  architectures,  while  not  so 
large,  is  also  significant.  Some  other  issues  regarding  exploiting  of  locality  and  execution  time 
are  also  discussed. 
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The  rest  of  the  paper  is  structured  as  follows.  The  next  section  gives  information  about 
the  LocusRoute  application  and  the  simulation  tools  used  to  collect  data  for  the  architectural 
comparison.  Section  3  describes  the  changes  made  to  the  original  shared  memory  LocusRoute 
to  convert  it  to  a  message  passing  style.  Section  4  presents  our  results  on  network  traffic  for 
the  two  architectures  under  varying  assumptions,  and  Section  .?  shows  the  reduction  of  network 
traffic  made  possible  by  exploiting  locality.  Section  6  presents  conclusions  based  on  this  data, 
and  suggests  further  areas  to  explore. 
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Figure  1;  Standard  cell  placement  and  corresponding  cost  array. 


2  Applications,  Tools  and  Methodology 

To  understand  the  architectural  comparisons  being  made,  one  must  understand  the  application 
the  data  is  based  on.  and  the  tools  used  to  make  the  measurements.  Our  starting  point  was 
the  version  of  LocusRoute  written  for  a  shared  memory  machine.  This  code  was  converted, 
as  described  in  Section  3.  to  a  message  passing  style.  Because  there  was  no  message  passing 
computer  available  to  run  the  code,  we  used  CBS.  a  simulator  for  parallel  message  passing 
machines.  With  CBS.  detailed  statistics  on  execution  time  and  network  behavior  are  readily 
available.  To  make  network  traffic  comparisons  between  the  message  passing  version  and  the 
shared  memory  version,  another  program,  also  described  below,  was  written  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  bus  traffic  required  by  the  sharedJfiemory  approach. 

2.1  LocusRoute 

LocusRoute  [17]  is  an  industrial  quality  router  for  VLSI  standard  ceUs  developed  by  Jonathan 
Rose  at  Stanford  University.  LocusRoute  routes  the  wires  of  a  given  standard  cell  placement, 
while  attempting  to  minimize  the  overall  circuit  area.  To  do  this,  it  maintains  a  global  data 
structure  known  as  the  Cost  Array.  The  vertical  dimension  of  the  array  is  the  number  of 
routing  channels  in  the  circuit,  and  the  horizontal  dimension  of  the  array  is  the  number  of  i 
routing  grids.  The  Cost  Array  keeps  a  record  of  the  number  of  wires  running  through  each 
sector  of  the  circuit.  Each  wire  is  routed  along  the  path  with  the  minimal  sum  of  the  cost  array 
entries.  Figure  1  shows  a  standard  cell  circuit  and  one  of  its  wires,  with  the  corresponding  Cost 
Array.  The  highlighted  portions  of  the  cost  array  will  be  incremented  if  this  route  is  chosen. 

In  addition  to  producing  the  routed  circuit,  LocusRoute  also  computes  a  measure  of  the 
solution's  quality.  Quality,  also  referred  to  in  this  paper  as  the  circuit  height,  is  computed  as 
follows.  For  each  channel,  the  number  of  wires  using  the  channel  will  vary  across  the  width 
of  the  circuit.  The  number  of  routing  tracks  required  by  the  channel  is  the  maximum  number 
of  wires  running  through  the  channel  at  any  point.  The  circuit  height  is  the  total  number  of 
routing  tracks  required  for  all  channels. 

The  Cost  Array  is  the  central  data  structure  for  the  LocusRoute  application,  and  it  accounts 
for  almost  all  of  the  shared  data  references  made  by  LocusRoute.  Therefore,  studying  the 
reference  patterns  to  the  cost  array  will  provide  an  excellent  approximation  to  the  application  s 
memory  reference  behavior  as  a  whole.  Examining  the  references  to  the  cost  array  for  one  wire, 
we  see  that  LocusRoute  starts  witli  a  .series  of  reads  to  explore  possible  routes  for  the  wire. 
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LociisRoute  reads  ever>  loratioji  of  tlie  rosi  array  along  tlie  patlis  being  considered.  This  is 
followed  by  a  smaller  stream  of  writes,  as  llie  cost  array  is  updated  along  tiie  final  [latli  of 
tlie  wire.  Tliis  basic  setiuence  of  reads  and  writes  occurs  for  each  wire,  with  several  processors 
routing  wires  in  parallel.  Performing  several  iterations  of  routing  improves  the  final  solution 
quality,  but.  before  rerouting  a  wire  Tor  an  iteration  after  the  first  one.  the  processor  must  ’rip 
up"  the  old  routing  of  the  wire  by  decrementing  the  cost  array  locations  in  its  path.  These  rij) 
up  operations  are  the  second  type  of  writes  performed  on  the  cost  array. 

Consistency  of  the  cost  array  is  an  important  issue  in  this  paper,  and  one  with  serious  im¬ 
plications  on  the  amount  of  traffic,  so  it  is  important  to  understand  how  .  and  to  what  extent, 
consistency  is  maintained  in  the  shared  memory  version  of  LocusRoute.  To  avoid  the  perfor¬ 
mance  bottleneck  a  lock  would  impose,  accesses  to  the  cost  array  are  not  locked.  This  implies 
that  simultaneous  operations  on  the  same  element  of  the  cost  array  may  result  in  one  of  the 
operations  being  lost.  As  previously  stated,  LocusRoute  is  a  optimization  problem,  and  can 
tolerate  a  certain  amount  of  inconsistency.  With  the  number  of  processors  the  shared  memory 
version  currently  uses  (up  to  16).  the  probability  of  simulataneous  writes  is  very  low.  and  expei- 
imenis  indicate  that  the  qualify  is  not  degraded.  Except  for  this,  consistency  in  the  cost  array 
is  maintained  at  the  hardware  level,  by  the  cache  coherency  hardware. 

When  running  the  experiments,  two  benchmark  circuits  were  used.  The  first  circuit.  bnrE 
has  420  wires,  a  size  of  10  channels  by  341  routing  grids,  and  represents  an  actual  standard 
cell  circuit  developed  at  Bell-Northern  Research  Ltd.  The  second  circuit.  MDC.  has  .573  wires 
with  a  size  of  12  channels  by  386  routing  grids,  and  was  designed  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
Microelectronic  Development  Centre. 


2.2  CBS:  A  Message  Passing  Arclij^ecture  Simulator 

♦ 


Execution  of  LocusRoute  on  a  message  passing  computef  was  simulated  using  a  program  called 
CBS.  CBS  [15]  is  a  C++  program  written  by  Andre<is  Nowatzyk  at  Carnegie  Mellon  University 
which  simulates  the  behavior  of  a  k-ary  n-dimensional  hypercube  machine  (with  a  total  of  A*'* 
processors).  For  the  experiments  described  here.  CBS  simulated  a  machine  with  detemtinistic 
wormhole  routing  using  the  E-cube  routing  algorithm  [14.21].  and  with  the  dimension  n.  always 
equal  to  two  (mesh  interconnection).  The  use  of  wormhole  routing  minimizes  the  effect  of 
the  distance  between  destination  and  source,  making  the  assignment  of  processes  to  processing 
elements  less  critical.  Research  by  Dally  [7.8]  indicates  that  low-dimensional  networks  have 
greater  channel  bandwidth,  and  better  hot-spot  throughput  than  do  high-dimensional  networks. 
These  two  features  give  the  simulated  machine  low-latency,  high-bandwidth  communication 
performance  which  makes  it  competitive  with  the  shared  memory  machine. 


/ 


CBS  uses  a  detailed  simulation  model  to  produce  its  network  statistics.  CBS  simulates  the 
behavior  of  the  processor  interconnection  network  at  the  level  of  individual  flow  control  units  (in 
this  case,  single  bytes)  flowing  between  processors.  There  are  unidirectional  channels  connecting 
a  processor  to  its  North  and  East  neighbors.  This  means  that  a  packet  must  travel  all  the  way 
around  the  network  to  talk  to  its  West  neighbor.  The  network  performance  is  specified  with 
two  parameters:  t.dtlay  and  c.dtlay.  T.delay  is  the  time  required  for  1  byte  to  travel  one  hop 
on  the  network,  and  c.delay,  the  time  required  for  the  entire  packet  to  be  copied  down  from 
the  processor  node  to  the  message  network,  or  up  from  the  message  network  to  the  destination 
processor  node.  Assuming  no  delays  due  to  contention,  the  total  time  required  for  a  packet  of 
length  L  to  travel  D  hops  on  the  network  is  2cjdelay  +  tjJtlny[  D  +  L ).  To  simulate  the  execution 
time  of  the  node  processors,  a  delay  statement  is  provided  which  blocks  the  running  processor 
for  the  number  of  time  units  specified.  Timings  obtained  from  the  Encore  micro.second  clock 
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were  used  as  arguments  for  tlie  delay  statenieiit. 

For  tlie  pur)>ose  of  concreteness,  we  chose  to  set  the  performance  parameters  to  model  tlie 
beliavior  of  tlie  .\metek  Series  2010  Message  Pa-ssing  Multicomputer  [18.10].  A  packet  of  length 
L  travelling  D  hops  on  the  Ametek  requires  CopyTinu  +  HopTimt(2D  ■¥  L).  CopyTime  is  the 
time  required  to  copy  the  message  from  the  network  to  the  node  processor's  address  space,  which 
depends  on  the  message  length.  This  can  be  performed  at  about  .50MB/s.  Assuming  an  average* 
message  length  of  200  bytes,  we  chose  CopyTime  to  equal  4000  ns.  so  cjdelay  was  set  to  half 
of  that,  or  2000  ns.  '  HopTime  for  the  Ametek  is  defined  as  the  time  it  takes  for  one  byte 
of  a  packet  to  advance  one  hop,  assuming  that  the  route  has  already  been  established.  This 
is  stated  to  be  -50  ns.  (Establishing  the  route  is  slower,  so  the  head  of  a  packet  requires  two 
HopTinies  to  advance  one  hop.)  To  make  the  Ametek  packet  latency  equation  conform  to  the 
CBS  form,  we  factored  out  the  2  to  get;  CopyTime  +  2HopTimt(D  +  Z./2).  Now  we  can  set 
t_delay  equal  to  2HopTime  or  100  ns.  When  the  simulation  is  run,  the  number  of  bytes  in  a 
packet  is  always  cut  in  half,  so  that  the  L/2  term  in  the  Ametek  equation  matches  the  L  term 
in  the  CBS  equation.  Also,  since  the  .Ametek  2010's  processing  elements  are  about  five  times 
faster  than  the  Multimax's  processing  elements,  we  divide  the  times  obtained  on  the  Encore 
processing  elements  by  a  factor  of  five  before  using  them  as  arguments  to  the  delay  statement. 

2.3  Shared  Memory  Traffic  Evaluation 

While  for  the  message  passing  implementation,  the  network  traffic  is  directly  given  by  CBS.  there 
is  no  simple  way  of  estimating  traffic  for  the  shared  memory  implementation.  In  order  to  make 
comparisons  of  the  traffic  required  for  message  passing  and  shared  memory  approaches,  we  need 
a  method  for  measuring  the  traffic  general^  by  J/OCusRoute  on  a  shared  memory  machine. 
Although  we  have  the  capability  to  directly  trace  all  njgmory  references  [20.22].  these  direct 
methods  require  a  large  amount  of  memory,  which  limits  the  portion  of  the  program  that  can  be 
traced  to  about  1  wire  per  processor.  As  will  be  described  in  Section  3,  updates  in  the  message 
passing  approach  can  occur  at  time  intervals  greater  than  the  total  time  being  monitored  by  these 
detailed  trace  methods,  making  traffic  comparison  difficult.  Instead  we  have  chosen  to  modify 
the  shared  memory  version  of  LocusRoute  to  record  information  about  the  memory  reference 
stream  over  the  whole  execution  time  and  use  this  information  to  estimate  total  traffic. 

Before  explaining  the  traffic  estimating  program,  we  will  first  explain  in  detail  the  type  of  * 
machine  to  be  simulated.  This  work  considers  a  shared  memory  multiprocessor  with  a  single 
global  bus  that  all  processors  use  to  access  memory.  Each  processor  has  a  private  cache  memory, 
and  consistency  is  maintained  by  dedicated  cache  coherence  hardware  using  a  Write  Back  with 
Invalidate  scheme.  The  traffic  being  measured  in  the  shared  memory  version  is  the  traffic  on 
the  shared  global  bus.  ^ 

With  the  above  machine  model  in  mind,  we  now  describe  a  method  for  estimating  the 
bus  traffic.  The  uniprocessor  version  of  LocusRoute  is  modified  to  record  memory  reference 
information.  Data  is  printed  to  a  trace  file  whenever  one  of  four  types  of  events  occurs.  The 
four  event  types  are  described  below: 

1.  Wire  event:  Whenever  routing  of  a  new  wire  is  begun,  the  time  and  wire  name  are 
recorded  as  a  wire  event  in  the  trace  file. 

% 

*CjdeIay  is  a  parameter  set  at  the  time  the  simulator  is  compiled.  Therefore,  one  cannot  compute  Cjdelay 
dynamically. 

^Our  traffic  estimating  program  can  simulate  non-bus-oriented  architectures  as  well,  but  since  we  are  only 
considering  16  processing  elements,  we  present  data  only  for  the  bu.s-based  scheme. 
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2.  Iteration  event:  Wlieii  a  new  iteration  is  begun,  tlie  lime  at  wjticli  it  wa.s  begun  is 
rerortled  as  an  Uniitiov  tvtnl  in  the  trace  file.  Tliese  first  two  events  are  needed  by  tlm 
traffic  evaluator  for  interleaving  tlie  execution  among  several  processors. 

3.  Read  event:  LocusRoute  is  structured  so  that  a  processor  reads  data  from  the  cost  array 
when  it  evaluates  possible  routes  for  a  wire  segment.  For  each  route  considered,  a  processor 
reads  all  the  locations  of  the  cost  array  along  the  path  of  the  route.  At  the  beginning  of 
each  of  these  read  sequences,  a  rtaf}  €t>€nt  is  recorded  in  the  trace  file,  with  the  time,  and 
the  locations  affected  by  the  reads. 

4.  Write  event:  A  processor  writes  data  at  two  times:  (i)  at  the  end  of  exploring  alternative 
routes,  and  (ii)  when  it  does  a  rip-up  before  starting  to  explore  routes.  Both  of  these  are 
recorded  as  write  events  in  the  trace  file  along  with  the  time  at  which  they  are  begun,  and 
the  locations  affected  by  the  writes. 

.Ml  events  are  assumed  to  be  atomic:  one  time  is  recorded  in  the  trace  file  at  the  beginning 
of  the  read  or  write  sequence,  and  all  reads  or  writes  associated  with  that  event  are  assumed  to 
occur  at  that  time. 

The  trace  file  described  above  records  the  relevant  memory  access  information  about  a 
uniproctfsor  run  of  LocusRoute.  The  events  recorded  in  the  trace  file  give  enough  informa¬ 
tion  to  interleave  execution  among  more  processors,  so  that  mvlfiproctsf'Or  traffic  data  can  be 
estimated  using  the  steps  described  here.  First,  the  simulator  decides  on  an  assignment  of  wires 
to  processors,  using  one  of  the  heuristics  from  Section  3.  -\t  this  point,  each  event  in  the  trace 
is  associated  with  a  certain  wire,  and  each  wire  has  now  been  assigned  to  a  processor,  so  all  the 
events  are  now  associated  with  the  processof^.\ecnting  them.  Events  for  each  processor  can  be 
interleaved  using  the  limes  recorded  in  the  trace  file.  To  ^ulate  the  traffic,  events  are  pulled  off 
the  interleaved  event  queue  and  handled  in  order.  The  cache  coherence  protocol  implemented 
is  Write  Back  with  Invalidate  Scheme  [2].  The  first  write  to  any  cache  line  results  in  a  bus 
operation  which  causes  all  other  caches  to  invalidate  that  line  if  it  is  present.  Subsequent  reads 
or  writes  by  that  processor  do  not  result  in  any  bus  traffic.  A  read  or  write  by  another  processor 
to  that  cache  line  causes  that  processor  to  become  the  owner,  and  forces  the  previous  owner  to 
invalidate  the  line  from  its  cache. 

Like  any  such  measurement  system,  ours  has  its  inaccuracies,  which  we  will  list  here.  First.* 
the  system  simulates  infinite  caches.  Lines  are  only  written  back  to  memory  for  coherency 
reasons,  never  simply  for  replacement.  Because  the  data  structure  we  are  studying  is  smaller 
than  most  multiprocessor  caches  (about  8000  bytes),  this  is  not  a  major  flaw.  Second,  we  assume 
that  read  and  write  events,  which  are  conglomerations  of  several  read  or  writes,  occur  atomically. 
In  actual  execution,  these  operations  occur  as  sequences  of  operations  in  tight  (single  instruction ) 
loops.  The  atomic  assumption  only  leads  to  inaccuracy  when  a  read  event  and  a  write  event,  or 
two  write  events,  that  should  be  occurring  simultaneously  become  serialized  by  the  simulator.  If 
these  events  were  occurring  in  the  same  area  of  the  cost  array,  then  their  simultaneous  execution 
would  lead  to  multiple  invalidations  and  refetches.  If  they  are  serialized,  at  most  one  invalidation 
and  refetch  will  occur.  This  will  cause  the  simulator  to  slightly  underestimate  the  total  traffic. 
This  is  not  a  major  effect,  because  write  operations  are  relatively  infrequent,  so  simultaneous 
reads  and  writes  to  the  same  cache  line  are  highly  improbable.  Both  of  the  inaccuracies  tend  to 
slightly  underestimate  the  total  traffic  so  that  the  numbers  given  in  Section  5  may  be  considered 
lower  bounds  on  the  actual  traffic. 
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Figure  2:  Division  of  the  cost  array  among  processors. 

3  Implementing  LocusRoute  for  a  Message  Passing  Machine 

Finally,  before  we  go  on  to  discuss  the  results,  we  need  to  specify  how  we  mapped  LocusRoute  to 
a  message  passing  architecture.  Because  the  message  passing  machine  has  distributed  memory, 
implementing  LocusRoute  required  changes  in  the  distribution  and  updating  of  information 
between  processors.  To  reduce  message  traffic  on  the  network,  a  static  method  of  assigning 
wires  to  processors  was  used,  rather  than  allowing  processors  to  send  requests  out  when  they 
need  a  wire.  These  changes  are  described  below. 

3.1  Distribution  of  Data  Structur^ 

«, 

The  most  important  data  structure  in  the  program,  as  pr^iously  stated,  is  the  Cost  Array.  In 
the  shared  memory  version,  all  processors  have  access  to  a  single  copy  of  the  cost  array.  The 
message  passing  architecture  forces  the  programmer  to  decide  how  the  cost  array  should  be 
handled  in  a  machine  with  distributed  memory.  We  chose  to  divide  the  cost  array  into  sections, 
with  each  processor  being  the  owner  of  one  section.  Each  processor  is.  however,  allowed  to 
have  a  view  of  the  whole  cost  array.  The  portion  that  is  owned  by  that  processor  will  be  as 
consistent  as  possible,  while  the  other  portions  of  the  cost  array  are  less  consistent,  but  still 
usable.  Consider,  for  example,  a  four  processor  case.  Figure  2  shows  each  processor's  cost  array.  > 
with  the  portion  that  it  owns  highlighted.  Although,  the  unowned  portions  of  each  processor's 
cost  array  may  not  be  accurate,  the  processor  is  still  allowed  to  make  use  of  them.  Thus,  if  there 
are  4  processors,  the  bottom  left  processing  element  will  own  the  bottom  left  fourth  of  the  cost 
array,  but  it  will  also  have  a  copy  of  the  rest  of  the  cost  array  which  it  can  use.  In  all  future 
discussion,  the  processor  which  owns  a  certain  region  of  the  cost  array  will  be  called  the  owner 
processor  for  that  region,  and  the  region  itself  will  be  called  the  owned  region. 

3.2  Maintaining  Cost  Array  Consistency 

No  circuit  is  perfectly  local,  that  is,  wires  assigned  to  one  processing  element  will  extend  into 
regions  owned  by  other  processing  elements.  Consequently,  using  the  scheme  discussed  above 
cost  array  updates  between  processors  are  needed.  Many  different  methods  of  performing  these 
updates  are  possible;  one  can  experiment  with  the  frequency  of  updates,  as  well  as  how  the 
updates  are  initiated.  The  update  frequency  wa.s  allowed  to  vary,  with  updates  occurring  at 
time  intervals  on  the  order  of  the  time  it  takes  to  route  one  wire.  The  decision  of  which  update 
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slrategv  lo  use  depends  heavily  on  tlie  underlying  fonii)uler  architecture.  We  have  considered 
iwo  main  types  of  updates,  and  variations  on  these.  The  two  types  of  updates  considered  are 
»tn(kr  iniiuiicd  updates,  and  ttaivir  inHiatfd  }i]>da\es,  as  well  as  a  mixture  of  these  two. 

With  sender  initiated  updates,  the  processor  which  determijies  that  an  update  is  necessary 
is  the  one  to  send  out  the  data.  With  receiver  initiated  updates,  the  processor  which  determines 
that  an  update  is  necessary  sends  a  recjuest  packet  to  another  processor,  and  the  destination 
processor  then  sends  back  the  requested  update  data.  The  architectural  dependencies  in  these 
schemes  should  be  clear.  For  receiver  initiated  updates  to  be  useful,  the  latency  of  the  network 
a.s  well  as  the  message  reception  time,  must  be  low.  so  that  the  requesting  processor  spends  a 
minimal  amount  of  time  idle,  waiting  for  the  requested  data.  On  the  other  hand,  our  results 
shown  in  Section  4  indicate  that  sender  initiated  updates  tend  to  send  out  more  bytes  than 
receiver  initiated,  and  therefore  place  a  greater  premium  on  high  network  bandwidth. 

3.3  Wire  Assignment 

One  advantage  of  the  shared  memory  architecture  is  that  the  wires  to  be  routed  can  be  eas¬ 
ily  allocated  to  processors  dynamically,  using  a  distributed  loop.  ®  In  the  message  passing 
architecture,  dynamic  wire  allocation  requires  message  transactions  on  the  network.  In  our  im¬ 
plementation.  processors  only  retrieve  messages  queued  for  them  at  the  end  of  each  wire  routed. 
Assuming  that  the  processor  receiving  the  task  requests  is  also  routing  wires,  the  potential  wait 
for  a  wire  task  is  large,  because  in  this  case,  a  processor  may  have  to  wait  for  an  entire  wire  to 
be  routed  before  the  wire  assignment  processor  even  receives  the  message.  With  this  in  mind, 
a  static  method  of  wire  assignment  was  used.  Because  of  the  division  of  cost  array  into  owned 
regions,  the  algorithm  benefits  from  a  metht^of  wire  assignment  that  attempts  to  assign  wires 
to  the  processor  that  owns  the  region  they  run  thAiugh.  We  use  a  very  simple  heuristic  devel¬ 
oped  to  achieve  this  goal.  We  assign  wires  to  the  owne#*i)rocessor  of  the  lower  leftmost  pin  of 
the  -wire. 

To  control  the  amount  of  locality  exploited,  a  parameter  ThrtsholdCosI  is  provided.  If  a 
wire’s  ‘•cost“,  a  function  of  its  length,  is  less  than  the  threshold,  it  will  be  assigned  using  the 
heuristic  described  above.  Otherwise,  it  is  held  in  a  pool  of  unassigned  wires,  and  is  assigned 
to  a  processor  at  the  end  of  the  wire  assignment  phase.  The  processor  it  is  assigned  to  is  the 
processor  whose  total  wire  cost  is  the  current  minimum.  With  this  method,  a  high  value  of 
ThresholdCost  results  in  a  wire  assignment  that  is  based  primarily  on  locality,  while  a  low  value 
of  ThresholdCost  results  in  a  wire  assignment  that  is  based  mostly  on  load  balancing. 

4  Traffic  in  Shared  Memory  and  Message  Passing  Architec¬ 
tures 

In  this  section,  we  present  results  on  the  traffic  generated  by  shared  memory  and  message  passing 
architectures.  We  think  this  is  a  useful  measure  because  in  both  architectures  overly  high  network 
traffic  results  in  a  performance  penalty.  For  example,  since  the  message  passing  architecture 
forces  the  cost  array  to  be  distributed  across  the  processors,  periodic  update  messages  are  needed 
to  keep  the  processors’  views  of  the  cost  array  consistent.  There  is  computational  overhead 
associated  with  sending  and  receiving  these  messages,  so  one  would  like  to  update  as  infrequently 

^AsK>ciat«(l  with  a  distributed  loop  is  •  locked  index  variable.  To  get  the  next  wire  to  be  routed,  a  processor 
obtains  the  lock,  reads  and  increments  the  index  of  the  next  wire  to  be  routed,  and  release>-  the  lock. 
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as  possible.  SimiJarJy.  in  tlie  shared  memory  archiieciure.  hardware  cache  consistency  protocob 
cause  extra  global  bus  traffic  due  to  raclie  line  invalidations  and  any  subsequent  refetches  that 
may  be  needed.  These  operations  cause  the  proces.sor  to  stall,  and  also  represent  a  performance 
overhead.  Although  the  degree  to  uhich  network  traffic  translates  to  performance  overhead 
will  be  different  for  the  two  architectures,  we  contend  that  a  comparison  of  the  network  traffic 
between  the  two  architectures  is  itself  useful. 

This  section  will  show  that  traffic  for  the  shared  memory  architecture  is  a  strong  function 
of  the  cache  line  size,  while  traffic  in  the  message  passing  architecture  is  explicitly  controlled  by 
the  programmer.  This  explicit  control  allows  the  traffic  to  be  reduced  by  more  than  two  orders 
of  magnitude  compared  to  the  shared  memory  traffic,  and  the  program  still  gives  comparable 
solution  quality. 

4.1  Traffic  in  the  Shared  Memory  Architecture 

Here  we  consider  traffic  in  the  shared  memory  approach.  Traffic  in  the  shared  memory  approach 
is  made  up  of  3  parts.  First,  the  processor's  very  first  access  to  a  location  always  results  in  a 
miss,  and  brings  the  line  into  the  cache.  Second,  the  first  write  to  a  clean  location  causes  a 
word  write  on  the  shared  bus.  The  other  processors  see  this  write  and  invalidate  that  cache  line 
if  it  is  in  their  cache.  Third,  once  a  line  has  been  invalidated  by  a  cache,  it  may  need  the  line 
again.  This  leads  to  refetches  of  data  from  memory.  Traffic  in  the  shared  memory  architecture 
is.  clearly,  a  function  of  the  cache  coherence  protocol  used,  and  the  line  size  of  the  cache.  For 
all  the  results  given  here,  the  coherence  protocol  used  was  a  Write  Back  with  Invalidate  scheme 
[2].  The  line  size  of  the  cache  was  allowed  to  vary. 

Increases  in  the  cache  line  size  can  have'^e  efffct  of  either  increasing  or  decreasing  traffic. 
There  are  two  factors  which  will  increase  traffic  with  incroa^ing  line  size.  First,  with  an  increased 
line  size,  data  items  that  will  never  be  used  are  more  likely  to  be  brought  into  the  cache.  This 
will  increase  the  traffic  on  the  bus.  Second,  increasing  the  line  size  means  there  will  be  more 
data  in  the  cache  (under  the  infinite  cache  assumption)  and  this  means  that  processors  are  more 
likely  to  interfere  with  each  other.  With  more  data  in  the  caches,  processors  are  more  likely  to 
force  invalidations  in  other  caches.  These  invalidations,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  refetches,  also 
cause  the  traffic  to  increase.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  for  a  longer  cache  line  to  cause 
a  traffic  decrease  as  well.  If  there  are  several  shared  data  items  stored  relatively  close  to  each  i 
other,  then  a  single  invalidation  of  a  long  cache  line  could  cause  them  to  all  be  invalidated  in  one 
operation.  This  can  save  bytes  over  the  case  of  several  individual  invalidations,  and  cause  the 
traffic  to  decrease.  Because  this  last  situation  happens  infrequently,  its  effect  is  minor  compared 
to  the  first  two.  Thus,  we  expect  that  increasing  the  cache  line  size  will  lead  to  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  bytes  transferred. 

Table  1  shows  the  shared  memory  bus  traffic  as  a  function  of  the  cache  line  size.  As  predicted, 
the  data  clearly  shows  that  the  traffic  increases  significantly  as  the  line  size  increases.  For 
example,  in  the  MDC  circuit,  a  cache  line  size  of  4  bytes  causes  the  total  traffic  to  be  932.976 
bytes  while  a  larger  cache  line  size  of  32  bytes  causes  the  traffic  to  increase  sharply  to  5,840.280. 
more  than  five  times  as  much. 

Solution  quality  and  execution  time  are  not  available  for  the  wire  assignments  shown  in 
Table  1  because  the  actual  shared  memory  implementation  uses  a  dynamic  wire  assignment.. 
The  simulator  does  not  actually  route  wires,  so  it  cannot  output  solution  quality  or  execution 
time  values.  However,  for  comparison  with  the  message  passing  figures  presented  later  in  the 
paper,  the  shared  memory  version  of  LocusRoute  running  on  an  Encore  Multimax  with  16 
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Table  1:  Traffic  as  a  function  of  cache  line  size  in  sliared  memory  version. 


Circuit 

Cache  Line  Size 

Bytes  Transferred 

bnrE 

4 

769.786 

8 

1.306.1.52 

16 

2.429.764 

32 

4. 7 12. .540 

MDC 

4 

932.976 

S 

1.. 596.940 

16 

3.043.941 

32 

5.840.280 

processors  can  route  the  bnrE  circuit  in  a  time  of  5.59  seconds  with  a  height  of  1.36.  For  MDC. 
the  solution  quality  is  144  in  a  time  of  5.76  seconds. 

4.2  Traffic  in  the  Message  Passing  Architecture 

Now  that  we  have  presented  data  from  the  shared  memory  architecture,  we  move  on  to  the 
data  from  the  message  passing  architecture,  comparing  the  two  as  we  go.  Traffic  in  the  message 
passing  approach  is  determined  by  the  programmer,  subject  to  the  constraint  of  acceptable 
solution  quality.  The  programmer  controls  the  size  of  messages,  as  well  as  their  frequency.  The 
results  given  in  Table  2  show  the  traffic  requ'^ed  bv  the  message  passing  approach  with  varying 
update  strategies.  All  the  results  given  are  for  16  proce|^rs.  Because  of  the  expbcit  tradeoffs 
in  the  message  passing  approach  between  network  traffic,  solution  quality,  and  execution  time, 
one  cannot  discuss  the  amount  of  network  traffic  required  without  also  discussing  the  update 
strategies  used  and  the  resulting  solution  quality  and  execution  time.  Table  2  shows  data  for 
three  different  update  strategies  (discussed  in  Section  3.2).  Becall  that,  in  a  sender  initiated 
strategt'.  it  is  the  sender  of  the  update  that  determines  when  the  update  should  be  sent.  In  the 
receiver  initiated  strateg\'.  the  processor  wishing  to  receive  an  update  sends  a  request  to  another 
processor,  who  then  returns  the  data.  The  third  strategx-  is  a  mixture  of  the  other  two.  In  this  ^ 
third  mixed  approach,  sender  initiated  updates  occur  with  the  same  frequency  as  in  the  purely 
sender  initiated  strategj’.  and  receiver  initiated  updates  occur  with  the  same  frequency  as  in  the 
purely  receiver  initiated  approach. 


4.2.1  Network  IVaffic 

There  are  two  points  to  be  made  about  the  message  passing  network  traffic.  First,  there  is  a 
large  difference  between  bytes  transferred  for  sender  initiated  and  receiver  initiated.  Intuitively, 
one  would  expect  the  receiver  initiated  approach  to  be  more  efficient  in  terms  of  network  traffic, 
because  data  is  only  sent  when  it  is  specifically  requested.  In  contrast,  in  the  sender  initiated 
approach,  data  is  sent  periodically,  regardless  of  whether  the  destination  processor  is  routing 
wires  in  that  area  and  needs  that  data  or  not.  Consequently,  one  would  expect  a  larger  number 
of  bytes  to  be  necessary  to  get  the  same  quality  as  receiver  initiated.  The  data,  shown  in  Table 
2  bears  out  this  intuition.  Receiver  initiated  transfers  use  anywhere  from  AA%  to  71*X  fewer 
bytes  than  sender  initiated  to  produce  similar  quality  results.  Because  sending  and  receiving 
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Table  2:  Traffic  in  the  message  passing  version. 


Circuit 

Update 

method 

Circuit 

Height 

Execution 

Time 

Bytes 

Transferred 

bnrE 

Sender  Initiated 

■a 

9 

bnrE 

Receiver  Initialed 

mm 

bnrE 

Mixed 

Wm 

245270  1 

.MDC 

Sender  Initiated 

■igi 

2.171 

MDC 

Receiver  Initiated 

mm 

1.635 

MDC 

Mixed 

HSi 

2.208 

messages  has  a  computational  overhead,  the  savings  in  network  traffic  translate  to  time  savings 
as  well.  For  all  the  trials  given  in  Table  2,  the  receiver  initiated  method  is  about  20V(  faster 
than  the  corresponding  run  using  the  sender  initiated  method. 

The  second  point  to  note  about  the  network  traffic  on  the  message  passing  architecture  is 
that,  even  with  the  less  efficient  sender  initiated  method,  the  message  passing  network  traffic  is 
more  than  an  order  of  magnitude  less  than  that  for  shared  memory.  The  huge  difference  may. 
at  first  glance,  be  surprising,  but  it  can  be  explained  by  two  factors.  First,  the  updates  being 
performed  in  the  message  passing  version  occur,  at  most,  once  per  wire.  In  the  data  shown  in 
Table  2.  they  occur  approximately  every  two  wires.  Second,  these  updates  can  be  thought  of  as 
constituting  a  very  loose  form  of  coherence  pjC^iocol.  There  are  several  differences  between  this 
protocol  and  the  strict  one  implemented  on  the  shahed  mejnory  system.  Because  updates  occur 
no  more  frequently  than  once  per  wire,  the  write  perforiffld  at  the  wire  rip  up  stage  is  handled 
at  the  same  time  as  the  write  performed  at  the  wire  routing  stage.  Because  much  of  the  wire's 
path  will  remain  the  same  after  rerouting,  these  two  writes  will  often  cancel  each  other,  and 
many  of  the  locations  will  not  need  to  be  updated  at  all.  *  This  removes  many  of  the  write 
operations,  a  significant  accomplishment  since  writes  are  the  cause  for  over  8091  of  the  bytes 
transferred  in  the  shared  memory  version. 

4.2.2  Solution  Quality 

A  discussion  of  network  traffic  in  the  message  passing  approach  is  incomplete  without  also 
discussing  the  solution  quality  and  execution  time  required.  The  first  point  we  note  is  that  the 
solution  quality,  that  is  the  height  of  the  circuit,  has  degraded  slightly  from  the  quality  given 
by  the  shared  memory  version,  but  is  still  acceptable.  Recall  that  the  solution  quality  for  the 
shared  memory  approach  was  136  for  bnrE  and  144  for  MDC. 

Some  quality  degradation  can  be  expected  in  the  message  passing  approach,  because  less 
information  is  available  to  each  processor  as  it  is  routing.  For  example,  the  cache  coherence 
hardware  on  the  shared  memory  machine  guarantees  a  perfectly  consistent  view  for  all  processors 
at  all  times.  The  only  inconsistency  in  the  shared  memory  approach  comes  from  not  locking  the 
cost  array,  and  as  previously  explained,  this  has  no  noticeable  effect  on  the  quality.  By  contrast, 
in  the  message  passing  approach,  updates  occur  only  after  the  processors  have  each  routed 

*In  th«  mmagc  pwsing  implemenution,  a  drlla  array  is  maintained  which  records  changes  made  to  the  cost 
array.  If  no  changes  are  n*  tde  to  a  location,  or  the  changes  cancel  each  other,  updates  for  that  location  need  not 
be  sent. 
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oii^  or  inor€>  wires.  Tliis  leads  to  a  niucli  larger  level  of  iiiroiisisienry  jji  tlie  processors'  cost 
arrays.  In  llie  worst  ra.se.  the  solution  quality  in  the  message  pa.ssiiig  approach  has  degraded 
by  10'/  from  the  shared  memory  solution  quality.  LorusRoute  is  intended  to  be  used  with 
a  standard  cell  placement  program,  so  that  once  the  placement  program  has  decided  on  a 
plareiii^nt,  LocusRoufe  performs  the  touting  for  that  placement.  LocusRoute  returns  the  circuit 
height  as  a  measure  of  that  particular  p/rtcemcnfV  quality.  Thus,  in  this  situation,  slight  declines 
in  the  quality  of  the  routing  can  be  tolerated.  However,  if  LocusRoute  is  used  to  produce 
the  final  routing  for  a  circuit  that  is  to  be  mass  produced,  this  increased  area  could  become 
quite  significant.  For  the.se  ca.ses,  this  characteristic  of  the  message  passing  implementation  of 
LocusRoute  could  malte  it  unde.sirable. 

Section  5  will  discuss  how  the  quality  of  the  solution  can  be  improved  somewhat  by  exploiting 
locality  in  the  wires.  However,  another  obvious  way  to  improve  the  solution  quality  is  by 
increasing  the  frequency  of  updates.  The  best  combination  of  execution  time  and  solution 
quality  obtained  for  bnrE  was  a  solution  quality  of  136  with  an  execution  time  of  1.7  seconds 
and  843,542  bytes  transferred.  Note  that  the  quality  of  this  run  equals  the  quality  given  by  the 
shared  memory  version.  The  bytes  transferred,  while  much  larger  than  any  of  those  in  Table  2  is 
still  about  a  factor  of  two  less  than  those  measured  for  the  shared  memory  version.  Results  such 
as  this  indicate  the  robustness  of  the  LocusRoute  algorithm  to  inconsistencies  in  the  cost  array. 
For  LocusRoute.  and  other  appUcations  like  it.  hardware  cache  consistency  seems  to  impose  a 
large  cost  on  the  execution  of  the  program,  without  giving  compensating  benefits. 

4.2.3  Execution  Time 

Now.  we  turn  to  the  e.xecution  time.  E.xecution  time  for  the  message  passing  version  of  Lo¬ 
cusRoute  depends  heavily  on  the  wire  assigl^ment,  strategy  for  two  reasons.  If  the  wires  are 
not  assigned  in  a  way  that  will  balance  the  load  on  th^rocessors.  e.xecution  time  will  suffer 
greatly.  This  is  discussed  in  Section  5.3.2.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  wire  assignment  does 
not  exploit  locality  well,  more  update  packets  will  need  to  be  sent  to  get  the  same  quality,  and 
the  extra  processing  time  spent  sending  and  receiving  messages  will  show  up  in  the  final  exe¬ 
cution  time  of  the  run.  In  general,  the  execution  times  given  in  Table  2  are  much  faster  than 
those  for  the  shared  memory  runs.  However,  recall  that  CBS  is  simulating  processors  which  are 
five  times  faster  than  the  processors  used  when  timing  the  shared  memory  version.  A  rough 
comparison  can  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  execution  times  of  the  message  passing  version 
by  five.  The  fastest  execution  time  obtained  overall  is  0.97  seconds  for  the  receiver  initiated 
scheme.  Multiplying  by  five,  the  execution  time  becomes  4.85  seconds  which  is  still  13‘/  faster 
than  the  execution  time  from  the  shared  memory  case.  The  quality  obtained  in  the  message 
passing  run  being  considered  was  only  7%  worse  than  the  shared  memory  quality.  Note  that 
simple  multiplication  by  a  factor  of  five  when  comparing  the  execution  times  favors  the  shared 
memory  architecture.  This  is  because  if  the  processors  in  the  shared  memory  machine  really 
were  five  times  faster,  there  would  be  more  contention  on  the  bus.  and  the  overall  performance 
would  not  improve  by  a  factor  of  five. 


5  Effect  of  Locality 

The  previous  section  compared  the  network  traffic  required  by  LocusRoute  in  the  shared  memory 
and  message  passing  architectures.  Here  we  examine  the  effectiveness  of  exploiting  locality  to 
reduce  this  traffic  in  both  architectures.  Locality,  here,  is  a  measure  of  how  often  a  processor  is 
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roulijig  wires  within  its  owned  region  or  regions  close  by.  (A  (luantitalive  measure  is  descrii)ed 
in  Section  ‘  3.1.)  Both  arcliitectme.s  benefit  differently  from  exploiting  locality.  Message  ])assing 
architectures  benefit  from  locality  because  the  need  for  message  traffic  to  produce  a  certain  le\  el 
of  solution  (juality  is  reduced.  This  is  because  improving  the  locality  of  the  wires  routed  by  eacii 
processor  means  that  each  proces.sor  will  have  a  better  view  of  the  part  of  the  cost  array  it  is 
routing  in.  and  fewer  updates  will  be  needed.  Shared  memory  architectures  benefit  from  locality 
through  better  cache  behavior.  Specifically,  shared  memory  architectures  benefit  because  of  two 
factors — better  spatial  locality,  and  less  interference  between  processors  causing  cache  coherence 
traffic. 

In  the  past,  locality  has  not  played  a  major  part  in  the  design  of  shared  memory  parallel 
programs.  In  a  traditional  global  bus  shared  memory  computer,  all  memory  is  equally  acces¬ 
sible  to  all  processors.  However,  as  hierarchical  approaches  are  used  to  scale  shared  memory 
multicomputers,  this  is  no  longer  true.  The  current  trend  towards  hierarchical  shared  memory 
machines,  in  which  a  local  reference  can  be  more  than  an  order  of  magnitude  faster  than  a  non¬ 
local  reference  implies  that  locality  must  become  an  important  part  of  future  program  design. 
In  this  section  we  present  data  that  indicates  that  implementations  taking  advantage  of  locality 
can  reduce  the  total  network  traffic  by  as  much  as  67‘/f. 

5.1  Effect  of  Locality  in  the  Shared  Memory  Architecture 

In  this  subsection,  we  study  the  effects  of  locality  on  the  interconnection  network  traffic  generated 
by  a  shared-memory  architecture.  Table  3  shows  the  amount  of  network  traffic  generated  as  a 
function  of  differing  amounts  of  locality  exploited  in  the  application.  The  extreme  non-local 
case  is  taken  to  be  the  round  robin  wire  assignment  to  processors,  and  the  extreme  local  case 
(ThresholdCost  =  infinity)  is  taken  to  be  the  one  flthere  gach  wire  is  assigned  to  the  processor 
whose  owned  region  contains  its  lower  left  pin.  We  alsc^consider  two  cases  with  intermediate 
locality. 

Table  3:  Effect  of  locality  in  shared  memory  version. 


Circuit 

Allocation 

strategy 

Total 

Wires 

Wires  Held  for 
round  robin  asmt. 

Bytes 

Transferred 

Reduction  from ) 
round  robin  (9?) 

bnrE 

round  robin 

420 

420 

1,306,152 

— 

ThresholdCost  =  30 

209 

1,299,580 

0.5 

ThresholdCost  =  1000 

25 

1,275,492 

2.3 

ThresholdCost  =  inf 

0 

1.219.576 

6.6 

MDC 

round  robin 

573 

573 

1,596.940 

— 

ThresholdCost  =  30 

263 

1.608.520 

-0.7 

ThresholdCost  =  1000 

38 

1,593.104 

0.2 

ThresholdCost  =  inf 

0 

1,516.468 

5.0 

For  bnrE  with  8  byte  cache  lines,  total  globad  bus  traffic  can  be  reduced  6.691  by  taking 
advantage  of  locality  in  the  assignment  of  wires.  It  is  clear  that  locality  is  not  producing  the 
significant  benefit  we  had  expected.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  cache  lines  contain  too  many 
cost  array  entries.  Since  each  cost  array  entry  is  one  byte,  a  cache  line  holds  eight  cost  array 


entries.  This  means  that  for  each  byte  accessed,  seven  of  its  neiglibors  are  brouglit  in  as  well. 
Tlie  increase  in  traffic  brought  about  by  interference  between  the  caches  maintaining  colierence 
is  almost  as  big  as  the  decrease  in  traffic  due  to  locality.  To  check  this  theory,  we  increas*'  the 
size  of  the  cost  array  entries  to  4  byje  integers,  so  an  8  byte  cache  line  will  hold  only  two  of 
them.  In  this  case,  the  total  traffic  for  a  round  robin  wire  assignment  is  higher —  up  to  1.799.984 
bytes,  but  the  percent  gain  from  exploiting  locality  is  higher  as  well.  For  4  byte  array  entries 
with  an  8  byte  cache  line,  changing  to  the  infinite  ThresholdCost  wire  assignment  reduces  the 
traffic  by  15.6‘X.  The  reason  for  this  bigger  reduction  is  the  following.  With  a  cache  line  that 
holds  more  array  entries,  the  probability  of  interference  between  processors  causing  invalidations 
is  higher.  Intuitively  with  these  1  byte  cache  entries,  it  is  harder  for  a  processor  to  be  active 
in  only  a  small  .section  of  the  cost  array,  because  every  time  an  array  entry  is  accessed,  eight 
entries  are  fetched  into  the  cache.  If  each  processor  has  many  “extra"  entries  in  its  cache,  the 
cache  coherence  traffic  will  reduce  the  benefit  possible  from  exploiting  locality.  Obviously,  we 
are  not  concluding  that  all  variables  be  made  as  large  as  possible,  so  that  they  interfere  less 
with  each  other.  Rather,  the  conclusion  is  that  care  must  be  used  when  allocating  memory  for 
write-shared  data  items.  The  notion,  stemming  from  uniprocessor  caches,  that  dense  data  will 
display  better  locality,  and  therefore  better  caching  behavior,  is  no  longer  true  when  speaking  of 
multiprocessor  cache  coherent  systems.  In  multiprocessor  cache  coherent  systems,  the  benefits 
of  data  density  must  be  traded  off  with  the  penalty  of  increased  coherency  traffic. 

5.2  Efl'ect  of  Locality  in  the  Message  Passing  Approach 

Having  examined  the  traffic  in  the  shared  memory  case,  we  move  to  the  message  passing  case, 
where  the  effect  of  locality  is  much  more  sigiitfcant.  Data  in  Table  4  shows  the  effect  of  various 
wire  assignment  strategies  on  the  quality  <n  the  touted  circuit,  the  execution  lime,  and  the 
number  of  bytes  transferred.  1ft 

One  can  see  that  in  general,  wire  assignments  which  do  not  take  advantage  of  locality,  such 
as  round  robin,  result  in  poorer  solution  quality  than  those  that  do.  such  as  assignments  made 
with  infinite  ThresholdCost.  The  average  quality  improvement  due  to  locality  over  the  cases 
shown  in  Table  4  is  about  While  small,  this  improvement  is  quite  significant,  because  the 
results  given  are  all  quite  close  to  optimal  anyway,  so  even  a  small  percentage  improvement  is 
difficult  to  achieve.  This  data  indicates  that  it  is  best  to  have  a  single  processor  route  the  wires 
in  one  area,  because  that  processor  will  have  more  accurate  information  about  the  cost  array  in 
that  area. 

Having  seen  that  exploiting  locality  improves  the  solution  quality,  the  next  question  is.  what 
is  the  effect  of  locality  on  the  number  of  bytes  transferred?  This  depends  heavily  on  the  type  of 
update  strategy  used.  In  the  sender  initiated  scheme,  updates  are  sent  out  for  any  owned  region 
in  the  sender's  array  that  has  changed,  so  the  only  reduction  in  traffic  will  be  due  to  changes 
being  made  in  fewer  and  smaller  regions  of  the  cost  array.  The  change  in  bytes  transferred 
for  sender  initiated  updates  from  a  round  robin  assignment  to  a  local  assignment  with  infinite 
ThresholdCost  is  11.4%.  The  receiver  initiated  scheme  will  be  more  sensitive  to  locality,  because 
in  this  strategy,  low  locality  results  in  frequent  interprocessor  data  requests.  A  processor  only 
requests  an  update  if  it  has  routed  in  a  certain  owned  region  a  specific  number  of  times.  If. 
by  exploiting  locality,  we  reduce  the  frequency  with  which  update  requests  need  to  be  made, 
we  can  dramatically  reduce  the  message  traffic.  The  data  bears  out  this  prediction,  with  a 
traffic  reduction  of  more  than  a  factor  of  two  in  both  circuits,  when  going  from  a  round  robin 
assignment  policy  to  a  local  one.  Because  the  mixed  strategy  is  made  up  partly  of  receiver 
initiated  requests,  which  are  highly  sensitive  to  locality  and  partly  of  sender  initiated  requests. 
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Table  4:  Effect  of  locaJity  in  the  message  passing  version. 


Update 

Wire 

Circuit 

Exec. 

Bytes 

Reduc.  from 

Circuit 

method 

.Assignment 

Height 

Time 

Transferred 

rnd-rbn  (7<  ) 

bnrE 

Sender  Initiated 

round  robin 

Kg 

lE^ 

— 

ThrXost  =  30 

mm 

1.467 

4.4 

Thr.C'ost  =  1000 

1.647 

9.8 

Thr.Cost  =  inf 

His 

1-38636 

11.4 

bnrE 

Receiver  Initiated 

round  robin 

wmm 

87572 

— 

Thr.Cost  =  30 

HQI 

76334 

12.8 

Thr.Cost  =  1000 

mm 

1.217 

51-582 

41.1 

Thr.Cost  =  inf 

140 

4.043 

398-58 

-54.-5 

bnrE 

Mixed 

round  robin 

tmm 

1.519 

— 

Thr.Cost  =  30 

IRtll 

10.9 

Thr.Cost  =  1000 

26.9 

Thr.Cost  =  inf 

wKM 

169992 

30.7 

MDC 

Sender  Initiated 

round  robin 

wmm 

2.171 

— 

Thr.Cost  =  30 

1.789 

2.1 

Thr.Cost  =  1000 

■la 

1.909 

22-5912 

4.4 

Thr.Cost  =  inf 

14S 

5.323 

5.6 

MDC 

Receiver  Initiated 

round  robin 

1.635 

85646 

■■Hi 

Thr.Cost  =  JIO 

1.203 

70236 

Thr.Cost  =  1000 

mm 

1.192 

50308 

Thr.Cost  =  inf 

mm 

4.479 

28132 

bbbb 

MDC 

Mixed 

round  robin 

153 

2.208 

324914 

— 

Thr.Cost  =  30 

158 

1.707 

291428 

10.3 

Thr.Cost  =  1000 

150 

1.850 

249578 

23.2 

Thr.Cost  =  inf 

150 

5.429 

236804 

27.1 

which  are  not  very  sensitive  to  locality,  the  reduction  in  network  traffic  is  between  the  two  other 
cases.  The  benefit  gained  by  exploiting  locality  in  the  mixed  sen der /receiver  case  is  larger  than 
in  sender  initiated,  and  smaller  than  in  receiver  initiated. 

Of  course,  locality  also  has  an  effect  on  the  execution  time  of  the  application.  As  one  improves 
the  locality  of  the  application,  fewer  update  messages  are  needed,  and  the  time  the  processors 
spend  sending  and  receiving  messages  is  reduced.  This  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  execution  time. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  another  opposing  effect  as  well.  If  all  wires  are  assigned  to  processors 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  locality,  it  is  likely  that  the  resulting  wire  assignment  will  not  be  load 
balanced.  This  effect  will  be  discussed  in  Section  5.3.2. 


5.3  Limitations  on  Exploiting  Locality 

The  previous  subsections  have  shown  that  exploiting  locality  to  reduce  execution  time  and 
increase  quality  clearly  has  some  benefit.  Unfortunately,  there  are  several  factors  which  limit 
the  amount  to  be  gained  by  taking  advantage  of  locality  in  a  problem.  First,  the  .standard  cell 


circuits  llieinselves  liave  only  a  limited  amount  of  locality.  If  the  wires  to  be  routed  are  long 
enough  to  pass  through  llte  owned  regions  of  several  processors,  there  is  an  unavoidable  amount 
of  interprocessor  communication  that  will  take  place  to  perform  the  necessary  updates.  Further, 
as  the  number  of  processors  increa.ses.  the  region  size  will  decrease,  and  the  locality  will  decrease 
as  well.  Second,  fully  e.\ploiting  the’  locality  that  does  exist  can  often  interfere  with  the  load 
balancing  of  the  processors.  If  there  are  many  wires  within  a  single  processor's  region,  then 
considering  locality  alone,  that  processor  should  route  them  all.  However,  this  may  cause  that 
processor  to  have  a  disproportionate  amount  of  work,  resulting  in  a  load  imbalajice  and  poor 
performance.  These  two  issues  are  treated  in  the  sections  below. 


5.3.1  Limited  Circuit  Locality 

To  determine  an  upper  bound  on  the  degree  to  which  LocusRoute  can  take  advantage  of  locality, 
we  developed  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  locality  in  the  standard  cell  circuits  being  used.  Using 
this  measure,  we  found  that  the  degree  to  which  locality  can  be  exploited  is,  in  part,  limited  by 
the  circuits  themselves.  This  section  will  first  describe  the  method  of  measuring  circuit  locality, 
and  then  analyse  the  results  for  the  two  benchmark  circuits. 

The  measure  is  computed  in  the  following  steps.  First,  wires  are  assigned  to  processors 
using  one  of  the  methods  already  described.  Next,  for  each  processor,  the  program  computes 
the  number  of  wire  segments  to  be  routed  in  each  region  of  the  cost  array,  and  the  distance  in 
hops  from  the  region  where  the  segment  lies  to  the  processor  performing  the  routing.  Locality  is 
considered  to  be  the  average  distance  between  the  routing  processor  and  the  processor  that  owns 
a  region,  weighted  by  the  number  of  wire  segments  routed  at  this  distance.  Thus,  a  low  number 
means  good  locality.  For  example,  a  localiu'  measure  of  0  indicates  that  all  segments  were 
routed  by  the  region  owner,  giving  perfect  rocalitj^-.  Increases  in  the  locality  measure  indicate 
that  the  average  segment  is  being  routed  at  a  distance  f\|^ther  from  the  owner.  Note  that  when 
a  wire  assignment  with  infinite  ThresholdCost  is  used  for  this  calculation,  one  end  of  the  wire  is 
guaranteed  to  be  in  the  owned  region  of  the  processor  doing  the  routing.  In  this  case,  the  degree 
of  locality  is  mainly  a  measure  of  the  length  of  the  wire,  compared  to  the  size  of  the  individual 
cost  array  regions  because  it  measures  how  many  hops  the  other  end  of  the  wire  is  from  the 
lower  left  end.  which  is  certainly  in  the  region  of  the  routing  processor. 

Computing  the  locality  for  the  two  test  circuits,  using  several  wire  allocation  strategies, 
gave  the  results  shown  in  Table  5.  These  results  are  computed  assuming  16  processors.  The^ 
results  indicate  that  the  amount  of  locality  to  be  exploited  in  these  circuits  is  limited.  For  the 
bnrE  circuit,  using  a  round  robin  assignment,  the  average  segment  gets  routed  by  a  processor 
1.96  hops  away  from  the  processor  that  owns  the  region  the  segment  lies  in.  When  the  wire 
assignment  method  is  changed  to  one  with  ThresholdCost  equal  to  infinity,  the  average  segment 
is  routed  by  a  processor  only  1.24  hops  away.  As  the  number  of  processors  is  increased,  the 
locality  in  the  circuit  will  decrease  because  the  size  of  each  owned  region,  formed  by  splitting 
the  cost  array  into  equal  chunks,  will  decrease.  This  limited  locality  in  the  circuits  indicates  that 
the  message  passing  approach  may  require  substantially  more  message  traffic  with  very  large 
numbers  of  processors  than  it  currently  does,  and  that  the  solution  quality  w'ill  be  degraded  as 
well. 

5.3.2  Tradeoff  between  Locality  and  Load  Balancing 

The  requirement  that  a  parallel  program  be  load  balanced  is  also  a  limitation  on  the  benefit 
possible  from  methods  which  exploit  locality.  To  some  extent,  a  circuit  with  good  locality  will 
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Table  5;  Circuit  iocaJitv. 


Circuit 

Allocation 

strategy 

Total 

Wires 

Wires  Held  for 
Round robin  asmt. 

Measure  of 
Locality 

bnrE 

round  robin 

420 

420 

1.96 

ThresholdCost  =  30 

209 

1.77 

ThresholdCost  =  1000 

2-5 

1.30 

ThresholdCost  =  inf 

0 

1.24 

MDC 

round  robin 

•573 

•573 

2.05 

ThresholdCost  =  30 

263 

1..58 

ThresholdCost  =  1000 

38 

1.04 

ThresholdCost  =  inf 

0 

0.99 

require  fewer  updates,  and  therefore,  less  time  to  execute.  However,  the  effect  of  a  load  imbalance 
can  outweigh  the  subtle  effect  of  the  difference  in  update  lime.  Therefore,  in  terms  of  execution 
time,  the  optimal  point  is  neither  a  fully  load  balanced  circuit,  where  the  update  time  becomes 
significant,  nor  a  fully  local  circuit,  where  the  load  imbalances  become  significant,  but  rather  a 
point  between  the  two. 

The  data  from  Table  4  shows  this  quite  clearly,  with  the  optimal  execution  time  in  almost 
every  case  being  the  ThresholdCost  =  30  w-ire  assignment.  The  most  obvious  example  of  the 
negative  effect  of  locality  on  load  balancing  i^xhilj^ted  in  the  move  from  the  point  with  infinite 
ThresholdCost  to  the  point  with  ThresholdCost  equal  toJ^OOO.  For  example  in  the  MDC  circuit, 
this  change  in  the  way  the  last  38  wires  are  assigned  gives  as  much  as  a  737(  execution  time 
reduction.  However,  wire  assignments  which  use  the  most  locality  generally  give  the  best  solution 
quality.  When  processors  route  in  localized  regions,  each  has  a  fairly  consistent  view  of  the  area 
it  is  routing  in.  Ultimately,  this  is  a  more  effective  way  to  produce  good  solution  quality  than 
nonlocalized  routing  with  periodic  updates. 

6  Conclusions 

The  goals  of  this  research  were  to  re-evaluate  the  tradeoffs  between  shared  memory  and  message 
passing  architectures  in  Ught  of  the  new  features  becoming  prevalent  in  the  two  architectures. 
Specifically,  we  studied  the  level  of  traffic  required  by  each  approach  to  maintain  consistency, 
and  the  effect  of  exploiting  locality  on  this  traffic.  Although  this  study  provides  data  from  a 
single  application,  we  feel  that  it  is  representative  of  a  class  of  applications  which  do  not  require 
the  strict  consistency  enforced  by  hardware  cache  coherence  schemes. 

We  show  that  implementing  the  LocusRoute  application  on  a  message  passing  machine  can 
result  in  a  dramatic  decrease  in  the  amount  of  interconnection  network  traffic,  with  only  a 
small  negative  effect  on  the  solution  quality.  This  is  especially  impressive  because  LocusRoute 
has  been  touted  as  an  excellent  application  for  a  shared  memory  architecture.  However,  this 
dramatic  improvement  did  have  a  cost.  The  explicit  control  afforded,  and  in  fact  required,  by 
the  message  passing  architecture  requires  significantly  larger  programming  effort.  The  decisions 
of  how  to  partition  the  cost  array  among  the  processors,  how  to  initiate  updates,  how  frequently 
updates  should  occur,  and  how  to  assign  wires  to  processors,  all  involve  complex  tradeoffs  and 


much  prograniiiiiiig. 

We  further  show  llial  exploiting  locality  in  the  message  passing  case  can  have  a  positive 
effect  on  all  three  of  the  factors  studied  in  this  paper;  solution  quality,  network  traffic,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent,  execution  time.  What,  is  the  cost  of  exploiting  it?  The  answer,  once  again,  is 
that  exploiting  locality  currently  requires  more  programmer  effort  than  using  a  simpler  method 
which  does  not  exploit  it. 

In  this  paper,  we  also  .studied  the  shared  memory  approach,  examining  the  traffic  necessary 
to  maintain  cache  consistency.  We  found  that  the  bus  traffic  in  a  shared  memory  architecture 
can  be  as  much  as  two  orders  of  magnitude  larger  than  the  network  traffic  in  a  shared  memory 
approach.  In  an  absolute  sense,  however,  the  amount  of  traffic  is  not  excessive.  For  this  reason, 
in  applications  where  the  improved  solution  quality  given  by  the  shared  memory  implementation 
is  important,  it  appears  to  be  the  correct  choice.  Perhaps  the  most  compelling  benefit,  however, 
of  the  shared  memory  architecture  is  the  easy  and  natural  programming  environment  it  provides. 
The  hardware  cache  coherence  enforced  enables  programs  to  be  developed  and  debugged  more 
quickly  and  easily. 

We  also  presented  data  indicating  that  traditional  bus-based  shared  memory  machines  are 
not  extremely  sensitive  to  exploiting  locality.  In  the  LocusRoute  application,  this  is  in  part  due 
to  the  difficulty  of  singling  out  the  array  elements  needed  by  each  processor.  In  general,  even 
in  the  most  local  wire  assignment  method,  interference  between  processors  is  still  a  problem. 
Sharing  of  cost  array  information  leads  to  a  large  number  of  invalidations  and  refetches.  However, 
future  machines  relying  on  hierarchies  to  scale  the  total  number  of  processors,  are  expected  to 
be  more  sensitive  to  locality.  As  these  architectures  become  available,  more  research  will  be 
needed  to  automatically  detect  and  exploit  locality  in  parallel  programs. 

/• 
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Abstract 

The  Assumption-based  Truth  Maintenance  System  (ATMS)  is  an  important  tool  in  AI.  So  far 
its  wider  use  has  been  limited  due  to  the  enormous  computational  resources  which  it  requires.  We 
investigate  the  possibility  of  speeding  it  up  by  using  a  modest  number  of  processors  in  parallel.  We 
begin  with  a  highly  efRcient  sequential  version  written  in  C  and  then  extend  this  version  to  allow 
parallel  execution  on  the  Encore  Muliimax.  a  16  node  shared-memory  multiprocessor.  Our  parallel 
implementation  gives  speedups  of  between  4.4  and  6.7  using  14  processors  for  the  ATMS  trace  files 
which  we  examine.  We  describe  our  experiences  in  implementing  this  shared-memory  parallel  version 
of  the  ATMS,  present  detailed  results  of  its  execution,  and  discuss  the  factors  which  limit  the  available 
parallelism. 


1  Introduction 

The  Assumption-based  Truth  Maintenance  System  (ATMS)  is  an  important  tool  in  AI.  It  malces  the 
task  of  designing  a  problem  solver  much  easier,  removing  the  need  for  the  problem  solver  to  maintain 
information  concerning  derivations  which  it  makes.  Without  an  ATMS,  the  problem  solver  must  implicitly 
record  which  of  its  assumptions  it  currently  believes  to  be  true  and  what  these  assumptions  imply.  W^hen 
it  wishes  to  change  its  assumption  set.  it  must  also  recompute  the  set  of  items  which  are  implied.  With 
an  ATMS,  the  problem  solver  explores  the  problem  space,  informing  the  ATMS  of  the  assumptions  it 
makes,  the  items  which  it  wishes  to  reason  about,  and  the  derivations  which  it  makes  concerning  these 
items.  The  ATMS  aids  in  the  process  by  keeping  track  of  which  items  hold  under  any  given  assumption 
set,  thus  allowing  the  problem  solver  to  freely  change  the  set  of  assumptions  which  it  currently  believes. 
A  number  of  problem  solvers  have  been  built  which  use  the  ATMS  in  a  number  of  AI  subfields.  The 
ATMS  provides  a  convenient  level  of  abstraction,  greatly  simplifying  the  structure  of  the  problem  solver. 

So  far  wider  use  of  the  ATMS  has  been  limited  due  to  the  enormous  computational  resources  which 
it  requires.  The  ATMS  is  often  the  bottleneck  in  the  problem  solving  process,  often  having  greater 
computational  requirements  than  the  problem  solver  which  it  is  collaborating  with.  We  investigate  the 
possiblity  of  speeding  up  the  ATMS  by  using  a  modest  number  of  processors  in  parallel.  We  begin  with  a 
hightly  efficient  C-based  implemention  of  the  ATMS  ba.sed  on  the  techniques  described  in  [1].  Through  a 
number  of  modifications  to  the  basic  sequential  ATMS,  we  obtain  moderate  speedup  on  the  three  example 
problem  solver  trace  files  which  we  examine. 

The  paper  is  organized  as  follows.  Section  2  presents  background  information  about  the  ATMS  and 
introduces  related  terminology.  Section  .3  presents  details  of  an  efficient  sequential  implementation  of  the 
ATMS.  Section  4  presents  the  modifications  to  the  sequential  implementation  which  were  necessary  to 
allow  parallel  execution.  Section  5  presents  the  results  of  executing  the  basic  parallel  implementation.  We 
discuss  the  bottlenecks  encountered  and  introduce  a  number  of  modifications  to  the  basic  algorithm  to 
deal  with  these  bottlenecks.  .Section  6  presents  the  conclusions  which  we  arrive  at  ba-sed  on  the  observed 
results. 
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2  The  ATMS 

The  ATMS  serves  as  a  companion  to  a  problem  solver,  acting  as  a  sort  of  “truth  database" .  The  problem 
solver  feeds  beliefs,  contradictions,  and  implications  to  the  ATMS.  The  ATMS  keeps  track  of  what  is  true 
under  what  assumption  sets  and  why.  In  this  section  we  illustrate  how  the  ATMS  is  used  and  introduce 
the  lerminologj’  with  a  brief  example.  The  example  problem  that  we  solve  is  the  .3-queens  problem.  It 
consists  of  finding  placements  for  three  queens  on  a  3  by  3  chessboard  such  that  no  queen  can  capture 
any  other. 

Everything  which  the  problem  solver  reasons  about  is  assigned  an  ATMS  node.  In  the  3-queens 
example  we  use  10  nodes,  one  for  each  of  the  9  squares  on  the  chessboard  and  one  goal  node  to  represent 
the  solution.  Each  chessboard  node  represents  the  placement  of  a  queen  on  the  corresponding  chessboard 
square.  Some  subset  of  the  ATMS  nodes  are  designated  to  be  assumptions.  These  are  nodes  which  are 
presumed  to  be  true  unle.ss  there  is  evidence  to  the  contrary.  In  the  example,  the  9  nodes  assigned  to 
chessboard  squares  are  the  assumptions.  We  assume  that  a  queen  can  be  placed  at  each  square  of  the 
boiird.  Every  important  derivation  made  by  the  problem  solver  is  recorded  as  a  justification: 

Xj.Io*  ■  ■  ■  ^  ” 

where  zi.xs, . . .  are  the  antecedent  nodes  and  n  is  the  consequent  node.  In  the  example,  the  problem 
solver  tells  the  ATMS  that  any  set  of  three  queens  placed  on  the  board  constitutes  a  solution.  Thus,  the 
justifications  take  the  form: 


position\,position2, positions  =>  goaljnode 

where  positionj  is  an  assumption  which  corresponds  to  a  queen  being  on  a  particular  square  on  the 
chessboard.  An  ATMS  environment  is  a  set  of  assumptions.  A  node  n  is  said  to  hold  in  environment 
£  if  n  can  be  propositionally  derived  from  the  union  of  E  with  the  current  set  of  justifications.  An 
environment  is  inconsistent  (called  nogood)  if  the  distinguished  node  J.  (i.  e.  false)  holds  in  it.  In  the 
3-queens  example,  we  declare  any  set  of  assumptions  in  which  the  corresponding  board  positions  contain  a 
capturing  pair  to  be  nogood.  The  answer  to  the  3-queens  problem  is  the  set  of  all  consistent  environments 
in  which  the  goal  node  holds. 

In  the  ATMS,  sets  of  environments  play  an  important  role  in  keeping  track  of  the  contexts  under 
which  a  given  node  holds.  They  are  used  extremely  frequently,  and  consequently  we  need  a  concise 
representation  for  a  them.  In  our  representation,  we  can  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  if  a  node  bolds 
under  environment  E,  then  it  also  holds  under  any  superset  of  E.  We  can  therefore  represent  a  set 
of  environments  by  its  smallest  members.  We  choose  to  represent  a  set  5  of  environments  as  a  list 
(£i,£2i  •  •  Oi  which  we  call  a  minimal  environment  list.  It  has  the  following  properties: 

•  Every  environment  in  the  set  5  is  a  superset  of  some  £,  . 

•  No  £,  is  a  subset  of  any  other. 

•  No  £,  is  nogood. 

The  distinction  between  sets  of  environments  and  sets  of  assumptions  presents  a  possible  source  of  confu¬ 
sion.  For  example,  consider  the  environments  {A,  B)  and  {A,  B,  C).  Clearly  {A,  B,  C)  is  a  superset  of 
{A,  B).  Yet.  the  minimal  environment  list  ({A,  B.  C})  represents  a  subset  of  the  minimal  environment 
list  ({A,  B}):  the  .second  contains  environments  which  do  not  have  assumption  C  in  them,  while  the  first 
does  not.  Please  keep  this  potential  source  of  confusion  in  mind  when  we  discuss  environment  supersets 
and  subsets  in  the  remainder  of  this  paper. 

The  problem  solving  process  involves  a  dialogue  between  the  problem  solver  and  the  ATMS,  in  which 
the  ATMS  receives  a  stream  of  requests  to  create  new  nodes,  new  assumptions,  new  justifications,  and  to 
provide  information  on  the  environments  in  which  nodes  hold.  This  information  can  be  easily  provided 
if  the  ATMS  maintains  with  each  node  n  a  set  of  environments,  in  minimal  environment  list  form,  called 
its  label.  In  addition  to  the  minimal  environment  list  properties,  each  node's  label  has  the  following  two 
properties: 
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;  an  assumption  lor  each  board  position 
Create-Assumption  "Queen  at  1-1" 


Create-Assumption  "Queen  at  3-3" 

;  and  a  node  to  represent  a  solution 
Create-Hode  "Goal" 


;  all  capturing  pairs  are  inconsistent 
Justily-»ode  "FALSE"  by  "Queen  at  l-l"  "Queen  at  1-2" 

Justily-Node  "FALSE"  by  "Queen  at  1-1"  "Queen  at  1-3” 

Justily-Kode  "FALSE"  by  "Queen  at  1-1"  "Queen  at  2-1" 

Justily-Iode  "FALSE"  by  "Queen  at  1-1"  "Queen  at  2-2" 

Justily-Hode  "FALSE"  by  "Queen  at  1-2"  "Queen  at  1-3" 


Justily-Kode  "FALSE"  by  "Queen  at  3-2"  "Queen  at  3-3" 


:  the  goal  node  is  implied  by  any  set  ol  3  assumptions 
;  (the  problem  solver  discards  those  sets  shich  nill 
;  obviously  not  lead  to  a  solution) 

Justily-Kode  "Goal"  by  "Queen  at  1-1"  "Queen  at  2-3"  "Queen  at  3-2" 
Justily-Kode  "Goal"  by  "Queen  at  1-3"  "Queen  at  2-1"  "Queen  at  3-2" 


Figure  1:  A  Simple  Formulation  of  the  3-Queens  Problem 

•  Label  soundness  -  Node  n  holds  in  every  environment  in  the  label  set. 

•  Label  completeness  —  Every  environment  E  in  which  n  holds  is  a  member  of  the  label. 

2.1  The  Interface  Between  the  Problem  Solver  and  the  ATMS 

The  four  basic  operations  which  the  ATMS  makes  available  to  the  problem  solver  are; 

•  Create-Node  n  —  create  a  new  node. 

•  Create-Assumption  n  —  create  a  new  assumption. 

•  Justify-Node  w  by  riXj  . . .  —  add  a  new  justification. 

•  Node-Query  n  —  request  the  current  label  of  node  n. 

The  problem  solving  process  is  a  collaboration  between  the  problem  solver  and  the  ATMS.  In  solving 
the  3-queens  problem,  the  problem  solver  could  indiscriminately  feed  all  of  the  above  mentioned  jus¬ 
tifications  and  nogoods  to  the  ATMS  and  let  the  ATMS  sort  through  them.  Because  the  ATMS  has 
no  problem-specific  knowledge,  though,  this  results  in  a  great  deal  of  avoidable  work  being  done.  For 
example,  the  problem  solver  knows  that  a  solution  to  the  3-queens  problem  will  never  have  2  queens 
in  the  same  column  or  the  same  row.  so  it  could  simply  reject  any  justifications  which  would  obviously 
not  result  in  a  .solution  without  passing  them  on  the  ATMS.  To  keep  execution  time  to  a  minimum,  the 
problem  solver  must  be  careful  about  the  commands  it  pas.se.s  to  the  ATMS.  Figure  1  illustrates  how 
the  .3-queens  problem  might  be  formulated  in  the  ATMS  framework.  DeKleer  discusses  in  [2]  how  the 
problem  solver  can  efficiently  interact  with  the  ATMS.  In  this  paper,  however,  we  do  not  address  this 
issue.  We  simply  deal  with  how  the  ATMS  can  efficiently  handle  the  commands  which  the  problem  solver 
passes  to  it. 
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3  Sequential  Implementation 


We  now  examine  liow  the  sequential  ATMS  is  actually  implemented,  with  emphasis  on  those  aspects  of 
the  implemention  which  are  relevant  to  parallel  execution.  Since  we  will  be  computing  the  speedups  of  the 
parallel  implementation  based  on  the  execution  time  of  the  sequential  implementation,  we  must  make  sure 
that  sequential  version  is  as  efficient  as  possible.  While  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  substanti2d  speedups 
as  compared  with  an  inefficient  sequential  implementation,  such  results  give  little  information  about  how 
much  parallelism  is  available  in  the  problem.  The  only  way  to  get  a  true  measure  of  how  much  parallelism 
in  the  problem  is  actually  being  exploited  is  to  begin  with  an  efficient  sequential  implementation. 

This  section  is  organized  as  follows.  Section  3.1  gives  a  general  overview  of  an  efficient  ATMS  im¬ 
plementation.  Section  3.2  describes  how  set  operations  are  done  on  minimal  environment  lists.  .Section 
3.3  presents  the  data  structures  used  to  represent  environments,  nodes,  assumptions,  and  justifications. 
Section  3.4  describes  the  three  problem  solver  trace  files  which  we  will  examine.  We  compare  the  per¬ 
formance  of  our  sequential  implementation  with  the  performance  of  an  existing  ATMS  implementation 
on  these  three  trace  files.  Section  3.5  describes  the  environment  database,  the  data  structure  which  is 
used  to  keep  track  of  those  environments  which  are  consistent  and  those  which  are  nogood.  Section  3.6 
then  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  steps  involved  in  computing  an  environment  list  cross  product. 
Finally,  Section  3.7  gives  the  details  of  how  the  union  of  two  environments  is  computed. 

3.1  Implementation  Overview 

The  overall  structure  of  the  ATMS  is  as  follows.  The  problem  solver  places  Create-Node,  Create- 
Assumption.  Justify-Node,  and  Node-Query  messages  on  a  shared  command  queue  The  ATMS  repeatedly 
removes  aN'ailable  commands  from  the  queue.  Given  a  command,  it  performs  the  requested  action,  re¬ 
stores  node  label  soundness  and  consistency  for  all  nodes  in  the  inference  graph,  and  is  then  ready  to 
perform  the  next  command. 

Of  the  four  commands  which  the  ATMS  makes  available  to  the  problem  solver,  only  Justify-Node 
consumes  significant  amounts  of  time.  The  Create-Node  command  takes  very  little  time,  since  at  the 
point  at  which  the  node  is  created  it  does  not  participate  in  any  justifications.  The  Creaie-Assumption 
command  also  takes  little  time  for  the  same  reason.  In  our  3-queens  example,  the  one  Create-Node  and  9 
Create- Assumption  commands  simply  require  the  ATMS  to  initialize  the  appropriate  data  structures.  The 
Node-Query  command  is  also  computationally  inexpensive  because  of  the  properties  of  label  consistency, 
soundness,  completeness,  and  minimality.  In  order  to  process  a  Node-Query  command,  the  ATMS  simply 
returns  the  current  label  of  the  appropriate  node. 

The  ATMS  spends  the  vast  majority  of  its  time  in  processing  new  justifications.  A  new  justification 
can  cause  an  enormous  amount  of  label  updating  and  environment  propagation.  When  a  new  justification 

-  -  ^  n 

arrives  at  the  ATMS,  the  labels  of  node  n  and  any  nodes  which  depends  on  node  n  may  no  longer  be 
complete.  Node  n  may  now  be  derivable  from  a  new  set  of  assumptions  not  currently  in  node  n’s  label 
because  of  the  new  justification.  If  this  is  the  case,  node  n's  label  must  be  updated.  If  node  n’s  label 
changes,  then  the  label  of  every  node  which  depends  on  node  n  may  also  change.  Thus  any  change  to 
node  n's  label  must  be  propagated  to  every  successor  of  node  n. 

A  new  justification  can  also  cause  new  nogood  environments  to  be  discovered,  potentially  causing 
the  node  label  of  any  node  in  the  inference  graph  to  become  inconsistent.  The  simplest  example  of  this 
would  be  a  justification  whose  consequent  is  the  false  node.  Conceivably,  however,  any  justification  whose 
consequent  node  n  can  derive  the  false  node  can  cause  new  nogoods  to  be  generated.  In  order  to  restore 
node  consistency,  environments  which  become  nogood  must  be  removed  from  all  node  labels. 

In  order  to  handle  propagation  of  node  labels,  the  ATMS  maintains  an  Update  request  stack.  Any 
time  a  node  label  is  changed.  Update  requests  are  placed  on  the  request  stack,  one  for  each  justification 
which  has  the  modified  node  as  an  antecedent.  The  first  step  in  the  processing  of  a  new  justification  is 
to  push  an  Update  request  onto  the  request  stack.  The  ATMS  continues  popping  Update  requests  off 
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of  tlie  Update  stack,  processing  the  requests,  and  potentially  pushing  more  requests  onto  the  stack  until 
the  stack  is  empty.  This  corresponds  to  a  depth  first  propagation  of  labels. 

A  single  Update  request  is  proces.sed  as  follows: 

•  The  set  of  consistent  environments  which  derive  the  consequent  using  the  new  justification  and  the 
new  label  environments  is  computed.  This  set  is  the  intersection  of  the  new  label  environments  of 
the  one  antecedent  with  the  labels  of  the  other  antecedents  of  the  justification. 

•  If  the  conset|uent  is  the  false  node,  then  all  of  these  environments  are  recorded  as  nogood  and 
removed  from  all  node  labels. 

•  Otherwise,  these  environments  are  compared  against  the  existing  label  of  the  consequent. 

•  If  they  are  already  there,  then  the  propagation  due  to  this  justification  is  complete. 

•  Otherwise,  the  consequent  node  label  is  set  equal  to  the  union  of  the  previous  label  and  the  new 
set  of  environments. 

•  The  changes  to  the  consequent  label,  i.e.  the  set  of  environments  in  the  label  which  were  not 
present  in  the  previous  label,  are  propagated  to  all  nodes  which  depend  on  the  consequent.  This  is 
accomplished  by  creating  one  Update  request  for  each  justification  which  has  the  current  consequent 
as  an  antecedent.  The  Update  requests  are  pushed  onto  the  request  stack. 

3.2  Set  Operations  on  Minimal  Environment  Lists 

Adding  a  new  justification  requires  a  number  of  set  operations  on  sets  of  environments,  including  set  union 
and  set  intersection.  The  minimal  environment  list  representation  allows  us  to  perform  these  operations 
quickly.  Given  two  environment  sets.  5  and  T,  represented  as  (£^i,£2>  •  •  •)  and  (fi,  •  •  •)  respectively, 
we  perform  set  operation  on  them  as  follows; 

When  we  wish  to  add  a  new  set  of  environments  to  the  label  of  a  node,  we  must  take  the  set  union 
of  the  existing  label  with  the  set  of  new  environments.  The  set  union  of  5  and  T,  in  minimal  form  is  the 
concatenation  of  the  minimal  forms  of  5  and  T,  with  all  supersets  removed.  In  other  words,  each  Ei  is 
checked  against  each  Fj  for  subsumption.  If  some  Fj  is  a  subset  of  Ei,  then  Ei  is  not  included  in  the 
union.  Similarly,  if  £,  subsumes  some  Fj,  then  Fj  is  also  not  included.  All  other  Ei  and  Fj  are  included. 

When  we  wish  to  compute  the  effect  of  a  justification  on  its  consequent  node,  we  must  find  the  set 
intersection  of  all  of  the  labels  of  the  antecedent  nodes.  The  set  intersection  of  S  and  T  is  somewhat 
more  involved  than  the  set  union.  If  all  supersets  of  Ei  are  in  5  and  all  supersets  of  Fj  are  in  T,  then 
all  environments  which  are  supersets  of  both  £,  and  Fj  are  in  5  n  T".  The  set  of  all  supersets  of  both 
Ei  and  Fj  is  the  set  of  all  supersets  of  the  union  of  Ei  and  Fj  (remember  that  environments  are  sets  of 
assumptions).  For  example,  the  intersection  of  the  supersets  of  {A,  B}  with  the  supersets  of  {B,  C}  is  the 
supersets  of  {A,B,C},  which  is  the  union  of  {A,B}  with  {B,C}.  Thus  the  intersection  of  S  with  T  is 
the  set  of  all  supersets  of  the  peurwise  unions  of  £,  with  Fj .  Thus,  in  minimal  environment  list  form,  this 
is  the  cross  product  of  the  minimal  environment  list  forms  of  5  and  T,  again  with  all  supersets  removed. 

3.3  Data  Structures 

The  efficiency  of  the  ATMS  is  highly  dependent  on  the  data  structures  and  algorithms  used  in  the 
implementation.  A  straightforward  ATMS  implementation  can  literally  take  days  [8]  to  solve  a  problem 
which  a  more  sophisticated  implementation  solves  in  a  few  minutes.  We  first  present  the  major  data 
structures  used  in  our  ATMS  implementation.  The  data  .strucutures  are  simply  laid  out  here  with  brief 
des.  riptions:  the  purpose  of  each  individual  field  will  be  made  clear  in  later  sections. 

The  environment  data  structure  has  the  following  fields;  (1)  Present:  a  bit  vector  representing  the 
set  of  assumptions  present  in  the  environment.  (2)  Constituents:  a  linked  list  of  all  assumptions  present 
in  the  environment.  (3)  Size:  the  number  of  assumptions  present.  (4)  Contra:  a  flag  indicating  whether 
the  <*nviro'i'iicnt  is  consistent.  (-5)  Where:  a  linked  list  of  all  nodes  which  contain  this  environment  in 


Table  1:  Trace  file  statistics. 


QPE 

Bl  G 

8-Q 

.Nodes 

088 

1705 

131 

Assumptions 

.38 

62 

64 

Justifications 

2-584 

4165 

1192 

Run  time  -  deKleer  s  on  Explorer  1 

118 

182 

-  ours  on  MultiMax 

40.44 

92.08 

-35.61 

-  ours  on  \’AX  3200 

15.45 

.34.21 

13.81 

Table  2;  Runtime  breakdown  -  Our  Implementation  on  MultiM2ix 


QPE 

BUG 

8-Q 

Run  time  (s) 

40.44 

92.08 

.35.61 

Time  spent  on  Justifys 

32.34 

79.00 

.32.21 

Time  spent  on  file  access 

6.46 

10.68 

2.42 

All  other  time 

1.64 

2.42 

0.98 

their  labels.  (6)  Orthogonal:  a  bit  vector  representing  the  set  of  assumptions  which,  if  added  to  the 
environment,  would  result  in  a  nogood  environment. 

The  node  data  structure  has  the  following  fields;  (1)  Label:  the  node  s  label.  (2)  Assumption:  a  pointer 
to  the  node  s  assumption  fields,  if  the  node  is  an  assumption.  Empty  otherwise.  (3)  Justifications:  a 
list  of  the  justifications  in  which  the  node  is  the  consequent.  (4)  Consequences:  a  list  of  justifications  in 
which  the  node  is  an  antecedent. 

The  assumption  data  structure  has  the  following  fields,  in  addition  to  its  node  fields:  (1)  Binary:  a 
bit  vector  representing  the  set  of  ail  binary  nogoods  this  assumption  participates  in.  If  bit  j  is  1  in  the 
Binary  field  of  assumption  t,  then  the  environment  {i,  j)  is  nogood.  (2)  Nogoods:  a  table  of  all  minimal 
nog<x)d  environments  in  which  the  assumption  belonp. 

The  justification  data  structure  has  the  following  fields;  (1)  Antecedents:  a  list  of  antecedent  nodes. 
(2)  Consequent:  the  consequent  node. 

3.4  The  Trace  Files 

We  present  the  results  of  executing  three  problem  solver  traces  on  our  ATMS.  These  traces  were  given 
to  us  by  Johan  deKleer.  They  were  generated  by  monitoring  the  interaction  between  an  actual  problem 
solver  and  an  ATMS,  and  dumping  the  observed  interaction  into  a  trace  file.  The  traces  are: 

•  QPE,  from  a  problem  solver  created  by  Ken  Forbus  [5]  which  solves  Qualitative  Physics  problems. 

•  BUG,  a  trace  which  led  to  a  bug  in  some  ATMS  implementation. 

•  8-Q,  from  a  problem  solver  which  solves  the  8-queens  problem.  This  formulation  of  the  N-Queens 
problem  differs  somewhat  from  the  one  described  earlier  in  this  paper. 

Table  1  provides  information  on  the  three  traces.  It  also  provides  the  runtime  for  the  three  traces, 
both  for  the  LISP-based  ATMS  implementation  of  deKleer  [l]  and  for  our  C-based  implementation.  The 
time  quoted  for  deKleer 's  ATMS  is  from  execution  on  a  Texas  Instruments  Explorer  I  lisp  machine. 
The  time  quoted  for  our  implementation  is  from  execution  on  a  single  processor  of  an  Encore  Multimax 
multiproces.sor.  The  Encore  MultiMax  is  a  16  node,  shared-memory  multiprocessor,  with  an  NS  32032 
(0,7-5  MIPS)  microproces,sor  at  each  node.  We  also  include  the  runtime  on  a  more  widely  available 
machine,  a  DEC  VaxStation  3200,  for  reference  purposes.  These  limes  include  all  costs  involved  in 
processing  the  trace  files  from  beginning  to  end.  including  the  time  spent  processing  the  ATMS  commatids 
and  the  time  spent  reading  the  trace  files  from  disk. 

In  Table  2  we  give  a  breakdown  of  where  time  is  spent  in  our  implementation.  File  access  time 
accounts  for  a  substantial  portion  of  the  runtime,  a  portion  which  is  not  relevant  when  measuring  true 


ATMS  performance.  We  will  therefore  ignore  file  access  time  in  evaluating  parallel  ATMS  performance. 
Also,  if  we  ignore  file  access  time,  all  but  an  extremely  small  amount  of  the  runtime  is  spent  processing 
Justify- .Node  commamls.  .Since  they  are  the  clear  bottleneck,  we  will  concern  ourselves  strictly  with 
Justify-Xode  commands  for  the  remainder  of  this  paper.  All  runtimes  cited  in  the  future  will  measure 
only  the  amount  of  time  spent  processing  Justify-Node  commands. 

3.5  The  Environment  Database 

An  ATMS  envirotimenf  has  a  large  amount  of  information  associated  wdth  it.  The  environment  is  either 
consistent  or  nogood.  It  could  appear  in  the  labels  of  many  nodes,  or  it  could  appear  in  none.  When  the 
ATMS  computes  the  union  of  two  environments,  it  needs  access  to  the  information  associated  with  the 
resulting  environment.  The  information  could  be  recomputed  each  time  the  environment  is  encountered, 
but  some  of  the  information  is  quite  expensive  to  gather.  In  order  to  avoid  having  to  recreate  this 
information,  each  encountered  environment  is  given  a  unique  physical  representation  in  memory.  In 
other  words,  if  two  nodes  have  an  environment  E  in  their  labels,  they  both  really  have  pointers  to  the 
unique  structure  representing  the  environment  E.  The  unique  representation,  when  combined  with  a 
method  for  finding  this  representation  for  a  given  environment,  allows  us  to  do  expensive  checks  once  per 
environment,  not  once  per  encounter. 

The  method  we  choose  for  quickly  finding  the  unique  representation  of  a  given  environment  is  an 
environment  hash  table.  Every  environment  which  is  encountered  at  any  time  in  a  problem  execution  is 
stored  in  this  hash  table.  W'hen  a  new  environment  is  encountered,  the  hash  table  is  checked  to  see  if  the 
environment  has  been  encountered  before.  If  it  has  not,  the  environment  is  added  to  the  table.  In  this 
way.  the  ATMS  can  store  information  about  environments  which  can  be  quickly  retrieved  if  needed. 

When  creating  new  consistent  or  nogood  environments,  the  ATMS  also  needs  quick  access  to  large 
sets  of  existing  environments.  For  example,  when  a  previously  undiscovered  environment  is  encountered, 
it  must  be  checked  for  consistency.  The  ATMS  must  check  the  new  environment  against  all  nogood 
environments  which  are  smaller  than  it.  If  the  environment  is  subsumed  by  some  nogood,  then  it  is 
clearly  also  nogood.  Similarly,  when  a  new  nogood  is  discovered,  all  consistent  environments  which  are 
larger  than  this  nogood  must  be  checked  for  subsumption.  Any  consistent  environment  which  is  subsumed 
becomes  nogood. 

The  data  structure  which  seems  to  best  serve  these  purposes  is  a  pair  of  tables.  Each  table  consists 
of  an  array  of  lists  of  environments,  sorted  by  environment  size.  Thus  to  find  all  environments  of  size 
n,  we  must  simply  traverse  the  list  in  position  n  of  the  array.  One  table,  the  Consistent  table,  holds  all 
consistent  environments  encountered.  The  other  table,  the  Minimal  NoGood  (MNG)  table,  holds  the  set 
of  nogoods  which  are  not  subsumed  by  any  other  nogood.  Minimed  nogoods  are  kept  in  order  to  keep 
environment  consistency  checks  as  quick  as  possible;  an  environment  which  is  subsumed  by  a  nogood  is 
clearly  abo  subsumed  by  any  subset  of  that  nogood. 

We  make  two  modifications  to  the  simple  MNG  table  for  efficiency.  First,  we  handle  unary  and  binary 
nogoods  as  special  cases.  The  assumption  data  structure  has  a  field  entitled  Binary  which  keeps  track  of 
unary  and  binary  minimal  nogoods.  If  the  environment  {?,j}  is  nogood,  then  bit  i  in  the  Binary  field  of 
assumption  j  and  bit  j  in  the  Binary  field  of  t  are  set.  If  the  environment  {r}  is  nogood,  then  bit  i  of 
the  Binary  field  of  i  is  set.  The  second  modification  involves  the  Nogoods  field  of  the  assumption  data 
structure.  Any  minimal  nogood  environment  in  the  MNG  table  will  also  be  in  the  Nogoods  table  of  each 
assumption  in  the  environment.  These  two  modifications  allow  the  ATMS  to  find  all  minimal  nogoods 
containing  a  given  environment  extremely  quickly. 

The  Consistent  and  MNG  tables  form  what  we  call  the  environment  database.  The  environment 
database,  together  with  the  environment  hash  table,  makes  the  following  frequent  operations  extremely 
fast: 

•  Find  a  particular  environment,  with  all  its  associated  information. 

•  Find  all  consistent  environments  smaller  (or  larger)  than  a  given  environment. 

•  Find  all  minimal  iiogoods  which  are  smaller  than  a  given  environment. 


FinaJly,  tlie  most  prevaleni  operation  in  the  ATMS  is  the  subset  test.  The  environment  representation 
must  therefore  be  cliosen  .so  that  snliset  testing  is  extremely  fast.  A  bit  vector  representation  works 
extremely  well.  A  one  in  bit  i  of  tlie  vector  indicates  the  presence  of  a.ssumption  i  in  the  environment. 
The  bit  vef»or  representation  allows  subset  te.sting  by  simply  ANDing  the  bit  vector  of  one  environment 
with  the  complement  of  the  bit  vector  of  the  other  environment.  A  bit  vector  representation  also  allows 
fast  hash  function  computation. 


3.6  The  Cross  Product 

When  we  handle  an  Update  request,  we  need  to  compute  the  cross  product  of  a  number  of  minimal 
environment  lists,  as  was  described  previously.  Assume  we  wish  to  take  the  cross  product  of  n  minimal 
environment  lists  h-h . In-  "’hh  /]  being  the  incremented  update.  We  begin  the  cross  product  com¬ 

putation  by  first  checking  to  make  sure  that  each  li  is  non-empty.  If  any  list  is  empty,  then  the  cross 
product  is  empty. 

Next  we  loop  through  each  list,  creating  m,,  the  cross  product  of  /j  through  /,.  We  begin  with 
rni  =  /i,  and  at  each  iteration  we  will  compute  ttii+i  =  m,  x  /,+i,  where  both  m,  and  m,+  i  are  in 
minimal  environment  list  form.  We  do  this  by  taking  the  union  of  each  environment  E  in  m,  with  each 
environment  F  in  /,+i,  using  the  method  for  finding  unions  to  be  described  in  the  next  section.  The 
resulting  list  is  then  minimized. 

We  can  greatly  decrease  the  amount  of  time  it  takes  to  compute  m„  by  using  the  following  two 
techniques.  First,  if  some  environment  E  in  m,  is  subsumed  by  some  environment  in  the  consequent  of 
the  justification  which  we  are  updating,  then  clearly  every  environment  in  m,+i  . . .  mn  which  is  generated 
from  E  will  also  be  subsumed  by  this  environment.  We  therefore  check  each  environment  in  nii  against 
each  environment  in  the  label  of  the  consequent  and  discard  those  which  are  subsumed.  Line  13  in  Table  3 
shows  the  number  of  environments  which  are  discarded  in  this  way  for  the  three  trace  files. 

Second,  consider  taking  the  cross  product  of  m,-  with  i,+i.  If  some  environment  E  in  m,  is  subsumed 
by  some  F  in  li+\.  then  clearly  E  will  be  in  m.+j.  Since  all  environments  which  would  result  from  taking 
the  union  of  E  with  some  environment  in  /,+j  are  supersets  of  E  and  since  E  is  in  m,+i ,  none  of  the 
resulting  environments  will  be  present  in  m,+i .  We  therefore  check  each  E  in  m,  for  subsumption  against 
each  F  in  /,+i.  If  E  is  subsumed,  then  we  can  simply  place  it  into  m,+i,  tind  not  teike  the  union  of  E 
with  each  environment  in  mi+i.  Line  14  in  Table  3  shows  the  number  of  times  that  this  occurs  for  the 
three  trace  files. 

If  we  compute  the  cross  product,  using  these  two  techniques,  the  result  is  a  minimal  environment 
list  which  represents  the  change  to  the  label  of  the  consequent  node  n.  If  the  consequent  is  not  the 
FALSE  node,  we  add  each  environment  in  our  cross  product  to  the  label  of  node  n.  We  must  now  restore 
minimality  in  the  label  by  checking  every  environment  previously  in  the  label  for  subsumption  against 
every  environment  just  added  to  the  label.  We  then  propagate  the  cross  product  list,  which  represents 
the  changes  to  the  label  of  node  n,  to  every  justification  which  has  node  n  as  an  antecedent. 

If  the  consequent  is  the  FALSE  node,  then  our  cross  product  list  is  a  set  of  environments  which  were 
previously  consistent  but  have  just  become  nogood.  We  add  them  to  the  MNG  table,  and  sweep  through 
the  Consistent  and  MNG  tables  looking  for  subsumed  environments.  If  an  environment  in  the  Consistent 
table  is  subsumed,  it  is  removed  from  the  table  and  from  the  labels  of  all  nodes  which  contain  it  (found 
in  the  Where  field  of  the  environment).  If  an  environment  in  the  MNG  table  is  subsumed,  it  is  removed 
from  the  table. 

3.7  The  Union  of  Two  Environments 

Computing  the  union  of  two  environments  is  an  extremely  frequent  and  potentially  extremely  costly 
operation  in  the  ATMS.  In  most  ATMS  problems,  the  vast  majority  of  all  unions  result  in  a  nogood 
environment  97V(.  and  83%  for  QPE,  BUG,  and  8-Q,  respectively).  Table  3  shows  the  empirical 

numbers  for  the  three  trace  files.  Line  1  gives  the  total  number  of  unions  computed,  with  Lines  2 
and  3  giving  the  nun)ber  of  those  which  result  in  consistent  and  nogood  environments,  respectively.  It 
is  therefore  to  our  advantage  to  have  a  quick  check  to  see  if  the  result  of  a  union  is  a  nogood.  The 
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Table  3;  Results  of  environment  unions. 


QPE 

BUG 

8-Q 

1.  Total  unions 

44598 

13.5851 

16440 

2.  Consistent 

2636 

4503 

2776 

3.  Nogood 

41962 

131348 

13664 

4.  Total  adds 

46909 

141788 

16440 

b.  Ortho 

40499 

128887 

0 

().  Binary 

■SI 

1149 

13664 

7.  Same 

1793 

4089 

0 

8.  Exist  OK 

2326 

3976 

0 

y.  Exist  NG 

236 

0 

10.  Non-binary 

254 

'>•57 

0 

11.  New  env 

828 

2776 

12.  1mm.  Ortho 

39958 

1270.50 

0 

13.  Old 

2580 

2566 

0 

14.  Bypass 

1615 

2853 

0 

method  of  union  computation  which  seems  to  allow  the  fastest  recognition  of  nogood  environments  is  an 
assumption  by  assumption  method.  That  is,  given  two  environments  £]  and  Eo,  we  compute  the  union 
by  successively  adding  the  assumptions  in  Ej  into  Ei,  computing  an  intermediate  environment  at  every 
step.  The  union  function  returns  either  a  consistent  environment  E3,  which  is  the  union  of  E\  with  Ej. 
or  it  returns  nothing,  indicating  that  the  union  of  Ej  with  Ej  is  nogood.  Since  nogoods  can  never  appear 
in  node  labels,  they  do  not  have  to  be  retained.  The  union  computation  is  therefore  complete  as  soon 
as  we  know  that  the  union  will  be  nogood.  We  begin  the  union  computation  by  making  Ej  the  larger 
environment,  the  one  with  more  assumptions.  The  environments  are  swapped  if  this  is  not  true.  If  both 
are  the  same  size,  we  make  the  one  with  the  larger  hash  function  Ej.  This  step  decreases  the  number  of 
assumptions  which  need  to  be  added.  It  also  assures  us  that  if  we  compute  the  same  union  more  than 
once,  the  steps  we  do  the  first  time  will  be  repeated  each  successive  time. 

The  next  step  is  to  begin  a  loop  through  all  n  members  of  £2-  At  each  iteration  i  of  the  loop,  we 
have  an  environment  F,  which  represents  the  result  of  adding  the  first  i  assumptions  from  £2  into  Ei .  If 
Fi  becomes  nogood  at  any  point,  we  may  break  out  of  the  loop  and  quit.  We  begin  with  Fo  =  Ei.  At 
the  beginning  of  each  iteration  we  have  some  consistent  Fj  and  the  »th  assumption  of  E2,  A,  ,  which  we 
wish  to  add  to  it.  At  the  end  of  the  iteration  we  either  know  that  the  union  is  nogood  or  we  have  some 
consistent  F,+i,  which  is  the  union  of  F,  with  A,.  Fn  is  the  union  of  Ej  with  £2-  Line  4  in  the  table 
gives  the  toted  number  of  iterations  of  this  loop  which  are  rierformed 

Our  first  step  within  iteration  i  of  the  loop  is  to  do  a  quick  check  to  determine  whether  the  union 
could  possibly  result  in  a  consistent  environment.  We  do  this  by  doing  a  bitwise  AND  of  the  Present 
field  of  £2  with  the  Orthogonal  field  of  F,  (see  section  3.3  for  a  description  of  these  fields).  If  the  result  is 
non-zero,  then  we  know  that  some  member  of  Eo,  when  added  to  F,,  would  yield  a  nogood  environment. 
Since  this  nogood  environment  would  clearly  be  a  subset  of  Ej  UEo,  we  then  know  that  Ei  UE2  is  nogood 
and  we  can  quit  (Line  5  in  the  table).  If  the  result  is  zero,  however,  it  tells  us  nothing  and  we  proceed. 

Next  we  check  for  binary  nogood  subsumption  of  Fj+j.  Since  F,  is  consistent,  we  only  need  to  check 
F,+i  against  those  binary  nogoods  which  contain  assumption  A,  .  Thus  we  can  check  binary  subsumption 
by  taking  the  bitwise  A.ND  of  the  Present  field  of  F,  with  the  Binary  field  of  A,.  If  the  result  is  non-zero, 
then  some  assumption  in  F,  participates  in  a  binary  nogood  with  A*,  and  thus  F^+i  is  nogood  (Line  6  in 
the  table).  Since  we  also  learn  that  adding  A,  to  F*  yields  a  nogood,  we  set  the  bit  corresponding  to  .-1, 
in  the  Orthogonal  field  of  F^.  If  the  result  is  zero,  again  we  proceed. 

Next  we  check  to  see  if  A,  is  a  member  of  F,.  We  do  this  by  extracting  the  bit  corresponding  to  A, 
from  the  Present  field  of  Ff.  If  it  is  set,  then  F,+i  =  F,  and  this  iteration  is  complete  (Line  7  in  the 
table). 

Otherwise  we  form  a  partial  environment  structure  for  F,+i.  with  all  fields  except  the  Constituents 
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field  complete.  Tlie  Present  field  for  Fi+\  is  e(|ual  the  Present  of  F,  with  tlte  bit  for  .*1,  set.  We  compute 
the  hash  function  for  Fi+i.  and  then  check  for  the  existence  of  lliis  environment  in  tlie  environment 
dataliase.  If  it  exists  and  is  consistent,  then  this  iteration  is  cotnplete  (Line  8  in  the  table).  If  it  exist 
and  is  nogood,  then  the  entire  loop  is  complete  (Line  9  in  the  table).  In  this  case,  we  itiay  again  set  tlie 
bit  for  .4,  in  the  Orthogonal  field  of  Fi.  If  it  does  not  already  exist,  then  we  proceed. 

If  we've  gotten  this  far.  we  know  that  our  F,+i  will  be  added  to  the  environment  hash  table,  so  we 
fill  in  the  Constituents  field  by  adding  At  to  the  Constituents  field  of  F,  .  W'e  now  add  this  environment 
to  the  table. 

Next  we  check  F,+i  for  subsumption  by  a  nombinary  nogood.  As  with  the  binary  nogood  check, 
since  we  know  that  F,  is  consistent  we  only  need  to  check  F,+i  against  nogoods  which  contain  ,4,.  W'e 
check  F.+i  against  every  non-binary  nogood  smaller  than  it  which  contains  .4,  ,  which  can  be  found  in  the 
Nogoods  field  of  the  a.ssumption  data  structure  for  .4;.  If  it  is  subsumed  by  some  nogood,  then  the  loop 
is  complete  (Line  10  in  the  table).  Again,  we  may  set  the  bit  corresponding  to  .4,  in  the  F,'s  Orthogonal 
field.  Otherwise,  we  know  that  is  consistent.  We  add  it  to  the  Consistent  table  and  the  iteration  is 
complete  (Line  11  in  the  table). 

While  this  seems  like  a  somewhat  cumbersome  way  of  computing  the  union,  in  practice  it  is  extremely 
effective  in  recognizing  unions  which  will  result  in  nogood  environments  quickly.  Line  12  in  Table  3  shows 
the  number  of  unions  which  can  be  aborted  after  the  first  test  against  the  Orthogonal  vector.  One  can 
see  that  a  simple  bit  vector  AND  successfully  recognizes  most  unions  which  will  result  in  a  nogood. 

This  concludes  our  discussion  of  an  efficient  sequential  implementation  of  the  ATMS.  As  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  section  3.4,  our  implementation  is  quite  competitive  with  existing  ATMS  implementations.  We 
use  the  sequential  implementation  which  we  have  described  as  the  basis  of  comparison  for  the  parallel 
implementations  which  we  describe  in  the  remainder  of  this  paper. 


4  Modifications  for  Parallel  Implementation 

We  now  discuss  the  modifications  which  are  necessary  to  allow  the  preceding  algorithm  to  be  executed 
in  parallel.  Our  goal  is  to  exploit  as  much  parallelism  as  possible,  but  we  can  not  afford  to  introduce 
a  large  amount  of  redundant  work  in  doing  so.  When  designing  algorithms  for  massively  parallel  pro¬ 
cessors,  it  is  possible  and  often  necessary  to  radically  change  the  data  structures  and  algorithms  from 
those  which  would  be  used  on  a  sequential  implementation.  The  increase  in  available  parallelism  which 
these  changes  bring  about  often  outweighs  the  increased  amount  of  work  which  is  done.  However,  since 
we  will  be  executing  this  algorithm  on  a  modest  number  of  processors,  our  speedups  will  suffer  if  the 
parallel  implementation  does  a  large  amount  of  work  which  the  sequential  implementation  does  not  do. 
We  therefore  do  not  stray  far  from  the  data  structures  and  algorithms  used  in  the  efficient  sequential 
implementation. 

4.1  Division  of  Work 

The  overall  structure  of  our  parallel  ATMS  is  quite  similar  to  the  struc  ture  of  the  sequential  ATMS.  The 
ATMS  and  the  problem  solver  run  concurrently,  sharing  commands  and  data  through  a  shared  command 
queue.  The  problem  solver  places  Create-Node.  Create-As.sumption,  Justify-Node,  and  Node-Query 
messages  on  the  queue.  The  problem  solver  blocks  and  waits  for  a  reply  after  it  places  a  Node-Query 
message  on  the  queue.  A  number  of  processors  are  allocated  to  work  on  the  ATMS.  The  ATMS  processors 
pull  commands  off  the  queue  and  perform  the  requested  actions.  In  order  to  allow  a  greater  amount  of 
parallelism,  we  no  longer  require  that  node  labels  be  made  sound  and  complete  at  the  completion  of  each 
command.  This  requirement  would  necessitate  the  synchronization  of  all  processors  after  each  command, 
an  operation  which  would  greatly  constrain  our  ability  to  distribute  work  among  the  processors.  We 
now  only  require  that  labels  be  made  sound  and  complete  before  a  Node-Query  conunand  is  answered. 
Thus.  Node-Query  commands  are  now  somewhat  expensive,  since  they  require  a  global  synchronization. 
Create-Node  and  Assume-Node  messages  again  require  very  little  work  to  be  done,  and  are  dealt  with 
quickly.  Justify-.N'ode  messages  are  the  source  of  almost  all  of  our  parallelism.  Since  they  require  by 
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far  the  most  computation  lime,  tliey  are  tlte  commands  which  afford  llie  most  oppurtunity  to  distril)Uie 
work. 

In  order  to  decrease  contention  for  ta.sks.  each  processor  has  its  own  Update  request  stack.  When  a 
processor  completes  a  task,  it  looks  for  a  new  task  in  the  following  places.  First,  it  cliecks  it  's  own  Update 
request  stack.  If  it  is  empty,  then  the  processor  checks  the  global  command  queue.  If  the  ne.vi  command 
on  the  command  queue  is  a  Node-Query  (or  if  the  command  queue  is  empty)  the  jirocessor  becomes 
idle.  When  all  processors  are  idle,  one  processor  processes  and  removes  the  Node-Query  command, 
thus  unblocking  the  problem  solver  and  allowing  the  problem  solving  process  to  proceed.  We  call  this 
.•Algorithm  Al.  We  later  provide  variations  of  this  basic  algorithm. 


4.2  Locks 

In  our  shared  memory  implementation,  all  the  processors  access  the  same  data  structures.  We  therefore 
need  a  number  of  mutual-exclusion  locks  to  control  simultaneous  access  to  shared  data.  We  begin  by  using 
straightforward  locking  techniques,  and  later  modify  our  approach  btised  on  the  observed  bottlenecks. 

The  environment  hash  table  is  locked  by  bucket.  Whenever  a  processor  wants  to  do  either  an  en¬ 
vironment  lookup  or  an  environment  addition,  it  must  obtain  a  lock  on  the  appropriate  bucket  before 
it  may  access  anything  in  the  bucket.  Since  there  are  thousands  of  buckets  and.  for  now.  at  most  16 
processors  and  very  little  time  is  actually  spent  inside  the  lock,  contention  for  the  hash  table  buckets  is 
not  a  problem. 

Each  environment  has  a  lock  to  control  access  to  its  Contra  flag  and  its  Where  field.  The  lock  is  used 
to  enforce  the  following  conditions; 

•  No  nogood  environment  may  be  added  to  a  node's  label. 

•  When  an  environment  becomes  nogood,  it  must  be  removed  from  the  label  of  every  node  which 
contains  it. 

The  above  conditions  are  also  used  to  avoid  redundant  work.  When  a  processor  wishes  to  change  an 
environment's  status  to  nogood,  it  first  obtains  a  lock  on  the  environment.  It  then  checks  the  environ¬ 
ment's  Contra  flag.  If  the  flag  is  set  (i.e.  the  environment  is  nogood),  then  some  other  processor  must 
have  already  discovered  that  this  node  is  nogood  and  the  processor  can  stop;  any  work  done  with  this 
environment  would  be  redundant.  Otherwise,  the  Contra  flag  is  set  and  the  lock  is  released  The  envi¬ 
ronment  is  then  removed  from  the  label  of  every  node  in  which  it  appears.  When  a  processor  wishes  to 
add  an  environment  to  a  node  label,  it  obtains  the  environment  lock  and  checks  the  Contra  flag.  If  the 
flag  is  set,  then  another  processor  has  discovered  that  the  environment  is  nogood  and  it  should  therefore 
not  be  added  to  the  node  label.  If  the  flag  is  not  set.  the  environment  is  added  to  the  node  label  and  the 
environment  lock  is  released.  By  using  the  lock  in  this  way,  we  are  assured  that  no  node  label  can  contain 
a  known  nogood.  Since  a  typical  ATMS  application  generates  thousands  of  environments,  contention  at 
this  point  is  usually  not  a  problem. 

Node  labels  are  accessed  and  modified  by  many  processors,  thus  we  must  provide  locks  to  protect 
them.  When  an  Update  request  is  being  proces.sed,  and  a  node  is  an  antecedent  to  the  justification,  the 
node's  label  is  accessed.  Similarly,  the  label  of  the  consequent  of  the  justification  is  also  accessed.  Since 
computing  the  label  cross  product  could  take  an  enormous  amount  of  time,  we  would  like  to  avoid  holding 
the  node  lock  for  the  duration  of  the  cross  product.  We  therefore  choose  to  lock  the  node,  copy  the  label, 
and  immediately  release  the  lock.  An  antecedent  label  can  simply  be  copied  because  any  change  to  the 
label  will  be  propagated  to  this  justification.  While  this  can  create  redundant  work,  the  resulting  answer 
will  still  be  correct.  A  consequent  label  can  be  simply  copied  for  the  following  reason.  The  only  way  in 
which  an  environment  is  removed  from  the  label  of  a  node  is  if  it  becomes  nogood  or  if  if  is  subsumed 
by  a  new  label.  If  an  environment  becomes  nogood,  then  clearly  anything  subsumed  by  it  also  becomes 
nogood.  If  an  environment  is  subsumed,  then  clearly  anything  subsumed  by  it  will  also  be  subsumed  by 
the  new  environment.  In  either  case,  it  is  valid  to  discard  cross  product  environments  which  are  subsumed 
by  consei|uent  label  environments. 
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W’lien  revising  the  lal^el  of  a  node,  tlie  node  is  locked,  and  the  environnienis  in  the  current  node  laliel 
are  checked  for  snhsumption  against  tlie  new  environments  and  vice-versa.  The  node  laljel  is  revised, 
any  changes  in  the  label  are  recorded,  and  the  lock  is  release.  Again,  .since  there  are  thousands  of  nodes 
contention  is  usually  not  a  serious  problem. 

Contention  for  environment  and  node  locks  can  be  a  problem,  however,  when  many  processors  are 
working  in  the  same  part  of  the  inference  graph.  Since  environments  are  generated  entirely  by  propaga¬ 
tion.  it  is  likely  that  if  two  processors  are  working  on  tasks  which  resulted  from  the  stune  node  revision, 
they  will  encounter  identical  environments  more  often  than  if  they  were  working  on  unrelated  activations. 
.Similarly,  if  two  processors  are  working  in  the  same  part  of  the  graph,  they  are  more  likely  to  want  to 
access  the  same  node  label.  In  order  to  avoid  this  type  of  contention,  it  is  desirable  for  the  processors  to 
be  well  distributed  throughout  the  inference  graph. 


4.3  The  Environment  Database 

We  now  discuss  the  modification  necessary  to  allow  concurrent  access  to  the  environment  database.  The 
modifications  we  have  discussed  so  far  have  been  relatively  local.  They  have  involved  such  changes  as 
a  lock  on  a  bucket  in  a  table,  or  a  lock  on  a  single  environment  or  node.  The  environment  database, 
however,  is  a  very  global  structure.  It  keeps  track  of  the  consistency  of  all  environments  in  the  entire 
problem.  A  single  change  could  conceivably  affect  every  environment  in  the  environment  database.  The 
environment  database  must  allow  the  following  operations: 

•  Determine  whether  a  new  environment  is  consistent. 

•  Add  a  new  consistent  environment. 

•  Add  a  new  nogood  and  find  all  previously  consistent  environments  which  are  now  nogood. 

It  must  also  keep  the  database  self-consistent  while  these  operations  are  occurring.  Since  the  ATMS 
spends  much  of  its  time  creating  new  environments  and  checking  them  for  consistency,  we  cannot  tolerate 
a  high  latency  on  consistency  checking.  At  the  same  time,  however,  most  new  environments  which  are 
encountered  are  nogood,  so  to  avoid  superfluous  work  we  want  a  new  nogood  to  be  recorded  as  soon  as 
possible. 

We  initially  used  a  single  global  lock  to  control  access  to  both  the  Consistent  and  MNG  tables. 
When  an  environment  needed  to  be  checked  for  consistency,  the  processor  obtains  the  global  lock,  checks 
the  environment  against  the  MNG  table,  and  releases  the  lock.  When  a  new  consistent  environment  is 
added,  the  processor  obtains  the  lock,  adds  the  environment  to  the  Consistent  table,  and  releases  the 
lock.  When  a  new  nogood  is  registered,  the  processor  obtains  the  lock,  checks  all  consistent  environments 
for  subsumption,  changes  those  which  are  subsumed  into  nogoods,  and  releases  the  lock.  Since  the  ATMS 
spends  a  substantial  percentage  of  its  time  within  this  lock  (3-15%  for  the  three  traces),  this  global  locking 
approach  appears  somewhat  suspect. 


Results 

We  now  present  the  results  of  executing  the  three  problem  solver  traces  on  our  parallel  ATMS.  Because 
Node-Query  information  was  not  required  when  the  traces  were  originally  generated,  these  traces  do  not 
record  this  command.  The  absence  of  this  command  does  not  affect  the  performance  of  the  sequential 
ATMS  significantly,  since  Node-Query  commands  take  so  little  time  to  execute.  In  our  parallel  ATMS, 
however,  the  lack  of  these  commands  obviates  the  need  for  global  synchronization  Thus,  the  results  we 
present  here  are  optimistic,  as  the  synchronization  is  done  only  at  the  completion  of  the  entire  trace.  In 
applications  where  Node-Query  commands  are  frequent,  one  would  expect  less  available  parallelism. 

The  ATMS  traces  we  examine  seem  to  present  abundant  opportunites  for  parallelism.  Their  inference 
graphs  are  extremely  large,  with  thousands  of  justifications  capable  of  being  distributed  among  the 
processors  (see  Table  1).  The  only  limiting  factor  would  appear  to  be  the  global  lock  on  the  Consistent 
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QPE 

BUG 

8-Q 

2584 

4165 

1192 

0.01.5 

0.019 

0.028 

2.42 

3.5.31 

0..36 

39.34 

82.31 

.33.72 

Table  4:  Task  times  for  algorithm  A1 


Tasks 


Ave  task  time  (s) 


Max  task  time  (s) 


Total  runtime  (s) 


Table  5:  Task  times  for  algorithm  A2 


Tasks 


Ave  task  length  (s) 


Max  task  length  ($) 


Total  runtime  (s) 


1023 

BUG 

8-Q 

18780 

16-576 

3308 

0.002 

0.005 

0.010 

0.86 

6.88 

0..34 

.39.34 

82.31 

.33.72 

and  MNG  tables.  However,  if  we  examine  Figure  3  we  see  that  the  speedup  obtained  for  Algorithm 
A1  is  disappointing.  The  speedup  is  greatly  below  what  one  would  expect,  even  given  the  global  lock. 
The  sequential  ATMS  spends  3%,  15%,  and  6%  of  its  time  within  the  lock  for  QPE.  BUG,  and  8-Q, 
respectively.  If  this  were  the  only  parallelism  limitation,  we  would  expect  speedups  of  7  or  more.  Clearly, 
parallelism  is  being  limited  in  some  other  way. 

The  most  serious  bottleneck  appears  to  be  processor  idle  time.  Figures  4  through  6  show  the  per¬ 
centage  of  time  each  processor  spends  doing  useful  work  as  compared  to  the  percentage  spent  waiting 
on  locks  and  the  percentage  spent  idle.  Note  that  the  speedup  obtained  is  not  equal  the  product  of  the 
processor  utilization  with  the  number  of  processors  used.  This  is  due  to  number  of  factors.  First,  our 
speedup  numbers  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  parallel  execution  time  by  the  execution  time  of  the  best 
sequential  implementation.  There  are  a  number  of  overheads  involved  in  the  parallel  implementation, 
such  as  environment  list  copying  and  redundant  checks,  which  can  reduce  the  speedup  when  compared  to 
a  sequential  implementation  without  these  overheads.  Second,  the  parallel  ATMS  does  not  necessarily  do 
the  same  amount  of  work  that  the  sequential  ATMS  does.  For  example,  the  paraUel  ATMS  can  process 
the  justifications  in  a  different  order  than  the  sequential  ATMS.  While  the  answer  arrived  is  the  same, 
the  amount  of  progation  necessary  to  get  to  this  answer  may  differ.  Third,  there  a  number  of  hardware 
issues,  including  bus  bandwidth  and  cache  interactions,  which  can  preclude  hnear  speedups.  These  issues 
are  not  reflected  in  the  utilization  graphs  which  we  present. 

From  examining  Figures  4  through  6,  it  becomes 'Sear  that  we  have  a  problem  with  the  distribution 
of  work  among  the  processors.  Processors  are  spending  a  large  amount  of  time  idle,  without  a  task  to 
execute.  What  we  have  here  is  essentially  a  bin-packing  problem.  We  have  a  certain  number  of  tasks  of 
varying  size  to  execute,  and  we  wish  to  divide  them  among  a  number  of  processors  so  that  each  processor 
takes  approximately  the  same  amount  of  time  to  complete  them.  This  near  equal  division  of  tasks  is 
normally  quite  possible  given  a  large  number  of  tasks  to  distribute;  the  large  number  of  tasks  serves  to 
smooth  out  the  variations  in  grain  size.  However,  two  factors  make  this  untrue  in  Algorithm  Al,  First, 
the  variation  in  grain  size  is  enormous.  In  the  BUG  trace,  for  example,  the  processing  of  one  single 
justification  accounts  for  more  than  40%  of  the  run-time  of  the  trace  (see  Table  4).  Second,  as  the  trace 
progresses  the  size  of  the  inference  graph  increases.  The  amount  of  work  required  to  process  a  single 
justification  depends  heavily  on  how  much  label  propagation  must  be  done.  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
trace,  the  small  size  of  the  inference  graph  limits  the  amount  of  propagation  necessary.  As  the  trace 
progres-ses.  however,  the  graph  becomes  larger,  with  the  potential  for  more  necessary  propagation.  The 
grain  size  therefore  grows  as  the  trace  progresses,  and  one  would  expect  the  enormous  grains  to  be  near 
the  end  of  the  trace.  The  combination  of  some  extremely  large  grains  with  the  tendency  for  the  large 
grains  to  be  towards  the  end  of  the  trace  combine  to  make  it  extremely  likely  that  one  processor  will  be 
stuck  with  a  large  grain  while  the  other  processors  have  nothing  to  work  on. 

In  order  to  alleviate  the  grain  size  problem,  we  decrease  the  task  size.  Instead  of  each  problem  solver 
issued  command  being  a  single  task,  we  now  consider  each  Update  request  to  be  a  task.  In  Algorithm 
Al.  once  the  command  queue  becomes  empty  the  processor  simply  quits.  Now.  in  Algorithm  A2,  an  idle 
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processor  attempts  to  steal  an  Update  request  from  the  Update  stacks  of  tlie  otlier  processors.  In  this 
way.  work  can  be  distributed  among  the  processors  even  after  the  command  queue  lias  been  emptied. 
Tlie  only  cost  for  this  modification  is  the  introduction  of  contention  in  the  Update  stacks.  Comparing 
Tables  4  and  5.  we  see  that  b}’  decreasing  the  ta.sk  size  we  have  greatly  increased  the  number  of  tasks 
and  greatly  reduced  both  the  average  and  maximum  task  size.  Figures  S  through  10  show  that  while  idle 
time  has  been  greatly  decreased  from  that  of  Algorithm  1,  it  is  still  substantial  for  the  BUG  trace.  This 
is  mainly  because  the  largest  task  still  takes  6.88  seconds,  which  is  8%  of  the  total  runtime.  The  net 
result  of  our  modification  (Figure  7)  is  that  the  speedup  is  greatly  increa.sed  from  that  of  Algorithm  Al, 
but  it  is  still  far  from  ideal. 

The  most  serious  bottleneck  in  our  parallel  implementation  now  appears  to  be  the  environment 
database  lock.  In  order  to  increa.se  concurrency  in  the  environment  database,  we  introduce  another 
variation  on  our  basic  algorithm.  In  Algorithms  Al  and  A2.  only  a  single  processor  may  access  the 
database  at  one  time.  Our  modification,  which  we  call  Modal  access,  allows  a  number  of  processors 
to  access  the  table  concurrently,  while  still  maintaining  the  stringent  consistency  requirements  of  the 
environment  database. 

The  problem  in  allowing  concurrent  access  to  the  database  comes  from  the  potential  simultaneous 
additions  of  a  consistent  environment  and  a  nogood  environment.  In  order  to  add  the  consistent  environ¬ 
ment  to  the  database,  we  must  know  that  it  is  not  subsumed  by  any  environment  in  the  MNG  table.  To 
add  the  nogood  to  the  database,  we  must  remove  all  environments  which  are  subsumed  by  it  from  the 
Consistent  table.  These  requirements  seem  to  place  serious  sequentiality  constraints  on  modifications  to 
the  database.  In  order  to  avoid  these  constraints,  we  add  to  the  environment  database  a  mode  of  access 
indicator.  The  three  access  modes  are; 

•  Mode  0  —  No  processor  is  currently  accessing  the  database. 

•  Mode  1  —  Only  consistent  environments  may  be  added  to  the  database. 

•  .Mode  2  —  Only  nogood  environments  may  be  added  to  the  database. 

In  order  for  a  processor  to  add  a  new  consistent  of  nogood  environment,  the  environment  database 
must  be  in  the  appropriate  mode.  If  a  processor  needs  the  table  to  be  in  Mode  1.  it  calls  a  procedure  called 
Adder().  Adder()  waits  until  the  database  is  in  either  Mode  0  or  Mode  1.  If  the  database  is  in  Mode  0, 
it  changes  the  mode  indicator  to  Mode  1.  It  increments  a  counter  of  how  many  processors  are  within  the 
database,  and  then  proceeds.  Once  this  processor  is  finished  using  the  database,  it  calls  the  procedure 
ReleaseAdder().  This  procedure  decrements  the  counter,  and  if  the  counter  is  now  zero  it  changes  the 
mode  indicator  back  to  0,  The  procedures  Deleter()  and  ReleaseDeleter()  are  defined  identically  except 
that  they  move  the  database  into  Mode  2. 

If  a  processor  wishes  to  add  a  new  environment  to  the  database,  it  first  calls  Adder()  to  bring  the 
database  into  Mode  1.  It  then  checks  the  environment  for  consistency.  If  the  environment  passes  the 
check,  it  is  added  to  the  Consistent  table.  Since  the  environment  database  is  in  Mode  1,  the  processor 
is  guarenteed  that  no  nogoods  are  being  added.  Thus  if  the  environment  passes  the  consistency  check, 
the  environment  will  remain  consistent  until  the  Mode  is  changed.  Once  the  consistency  check  has  been 
made,  the  processor  is  finished  using  the  database  and  calls  ReleaseAdderO. 

If  a  processor  wishes  to  add  a  new  nogood,  it  calls  Deleter()  to  bring  the  database  into  Mode  2.  The 
processor  then  adds  the  nogood  to  the  database,  and  then  it  sweeps  through  the  Consistent  and  MNG 
tables  flushing  out  ail  subsumed  environments.  Since  no  consistent  environments  are  being  added,  we  can 
be  assured  that  we  will  check  all  consistent  environments.  While  it  is  true  that  nogood  environments  can 
be  added  at  this  point  and  we  can  consequently  miss  one  which  is  subsumed,  this  situation  is  sufficiently 
rare  and  harmless  that  we  do  not  need  to  be  concerned  with  it.  Remember  that  the  sweep  through  the 
MNG  table  is  for  efficiency  reasons  only,  and  it  does  not  affect  the  correctness  of  the  algorithm.  Once 
the  sweeps  througli  the  two  tables  are  complete,  the  processor  calls  ReleaseDeleter(). 

We  can  modify  the  above  slightly  to  increase  concurrency.  When  new  nogood  environments  are 
generated,  they  usually  come  in  lists.  We  can  therefore  distribute  the  nogoods  in  a  single  list  among  a 
number  of  processors.  This  is  accomplished  by  keeping  a  global  list  of  nogoods  to  be  added.  When  a 
processor  has  a  list  of  new  nogoods  to  be  added,  it  adds  them  to  this  list,  calls  DeleterO,  and  then  goes 
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Figure  6;  Processor  utilization  for  QPE. 
Algorithm  \‘l 


Figure  10;  Processor  utilization  for  8-Q 
Algorithm  A2 
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Figure  2;  Amount  of  work  done  (as  a  percentage  of  that  for  P=l) 

into  a  loop,  pulling  off  nogoods  from  this  list  until  the  list  is  empty.  Now,  when  a  processor  calls  Adder() 
and  finds  the  databa.se  to  be  in  Mode  2.  instead  of  simply  waiting  for  the  Mode  to  change,  the  processor 
also  pulls  nogoods  off  the  global  list  and  processes  them. 

The  speedups  obtained  from  Algorithm  A3  (Figure  11)  are  still  far  from  ideal.  While  contention 
for  the  environment  database  is  greatly  reduced,  it  is  still  substantial.  We  also  still  have  a  substantial 
speedup  reduction  due  to  processor  idle  time. 

We  have  yet  to  examine  one  possible  cause  of  reduced  speedup  in  the  parallel  implementation,  re¬ 
dundant  work.  In  the  ATMS,  it  is  difficult  to  establish  a  measure  of  how  much  “work”  is  being  done. 
There  are  a  number  of  routines  which  are  called  often  and  take  large  amounts  of  time,  yet  no  one  routine 
dominates  the  others.  One  routine,  the  subset  test  routine,  appears  to  be  a  reasonably  accurate  measure 
of  how  much  work  is  being  done.  Subset  testing  accounts  for  more  of  the  runtime  of  the  sequential  ATMS 
than  any  other  routine.  Also,  many  of  the  other  routines  which  take  time  do  large  numbers  of  subset 
tests.  If  these  routines  are  being  called  more  frequently,  this  would  be  reflected  in  the  number  of  subset 
tests  done.  Figure  2  gives  a  picture  of  how  many  subset  test  are  done  for  the  3  traces.  Though  the  subset 
test  numbers  show  interesting  trends  as  the  number  of  processors  grows  larger,  the  differences  for  less 
than  14  processors  are  not  significant.  According  to  our  subset  measure  of  work,  the  parallel  ATMS  does 
between  90%  and  106%  of  the  work  of  the  sequential  ATMS  for  14  or  fewer  processors. 

5.1  Other  Approaches 

Variation  in  grain  size  is  still  a  problem  in  our  implementation.  Furthermore,  the  problem  would  be 
much  more  severe  if  Node-Query  commands  were  more  frequent.  One  possible  way  to  further  decrease 
the  grain  size  would  be  to  split  Update  requests  into  smaller  pieces.  In  Algorithm  A3,  an  Update  reqviesi 
contains  a  list  of  new  environments  which  have  been  added  to  the  label  of  an  antecedent.  In  order  to 
decrease  the  size  of  a  single  grain,  we  could  split  this  list  into  many  smaller  lists.  We  could  use  a  heuristic 
to  determine  approximating  how  long  an  Update  task  will  take.  Depending  on  the  estimate,  the  list  can 
be  split  so  that  other  proces.sors  will  not  go  idle  while  this  task  is  being  e.xecuted.  In  the  extreme.  Update 
requests  can  be  split  into  single  new  antecedent  environments. 

Performing  Updates  with  smaller  lists  of  environments  can  generate  a  large  amount  of  avoidable  work. 
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Figure  11;  Speedup  for  Algorithm  A3 
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Figure  12;  Processor  utilization  for  QPE, 
Algorithm  A3 
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Figure  14;  Processor  utilization  for  8-Q. 
Algorithm  A3 


however.  Consider  the  following  cro.ss  product: 

({.-1},{5}.{C).{Z>})X  ({/?}) 

If  we  simply  perform  the  cross  product,  we  get  the  list  ({£>)).  If  we  split  the  list  ({,•4}.  {5).  {(!'}.  {O}) 
into  two  parts  and  perform  seperate  cross  products,  however,  we  get  {{A,D].{B.D])  from  the  first  part 
and  ({f?})  from  the  second.  Now,  instead  of  propagating  a  single  list  of  length  one  to  the  successors  of 
the  consequent,  a  list  of  length  two  and  a  list  of  length  one  are  propagated. 

\Vc  call  .,ee  this  happci.ing  in  the  BUG  trace  file.  The  largest  Update  task  in  the  trace  arises  from  a 
justification; 

Xi,T2..i:3tX4.X5  =>  n 

The  Update  request  comes  from  x\  with  a  list  of  8  new'  environments.  Nodes  xo-  X3,  and  X4  all  have  8 
environments  in  their  labels,  and  node  X5  has  1  environment  in  its  label.  The  resulting  cross  product 
environment  list  could  contain  as  many  as  8^  environments.  It  actually  produces  only  293  environments, 
because  of  nogood  subsumption  and  list  minimality.  If  the  incoming  new  environment  list  of  8  environ¬ 
ments  is  split  into  two  environment  lists  of  4  environments  each,  one  resulting  cross  products  has  367 
environments  and  the  other  has  -55.  The  net  effect  of  splitting  this  single  Update  request  into  two  smaller 
requests  is  substantial.  The  sequential  execution  time  for  BUG  increases  from  around  82.31  seconds  to 
119.96  seconds,  an  increase  of  46%.  While  we  could  have  all  processors  working  on  a  single  Update 
synchronize  and  combine  their  results  before  propagating  them  on,  the  added  synchronization  combined 
with  the  fact  that  the  pieces  of  a  split  Update  are  not  necessarily  smaller  than  the  whole  Update  combine 
to  make  such  an  action  unwise. 

Due  to  the  above  reasons,  our  initial  efforts  to  go  to  a  smaller  grain  have  not  resulted  in  much  success. 
In  order  to  get  significantly  more  speedup  from  some  ATMS  instances,  we  need  to  find  a  natural  task 
grain  which  is  smaller  than  that  of  an  Update  request.  Unfortunately,  no  obvious  alternative  presents 
itself. 

6  Conclusions 

In  this  paper,  we  have  presented  the  details  of  implementing  both  a  serial  and  a  parallel  ATMS.  The 
results  we  obtained  from  executing  the  parallel  implementation  on  an  Encore  MultiMax  allow  us  to  draw 
a  number  of  conclusions  about  executing  the  ATMS  in  parallel. 

•  The  traces  we  examined  seemed  to  present  abundant  opportunities  for  parallelism.  They  consisted 
of  thousands  of  relatively  independent  tasks,  capable  of  being  distributed  among  a  number  of 
processors.  However,  this  apparent  abundance  of  parallelism  proved  to  be  somewhat  elusive  to 
exploit. 

•  The  obvious  source  of  parallelism  in  the  ATMS,  the  thousands  of  justifications,  generated  grains 
which  varied  enormously  in  size.  In  one  trace,  for  example,  a  single  justification  accounted  for  43% 
of  the  total  runtime,  making  effective  parallel  distribution  of  grains  impossible.  In  order  to  make 
grain  sizes  more  uniform,  we  were  forced  to  decrease  grain  size  by  treating  a  single  justification 
update  as  a  task.  We  also  introduced  the  notion  of  modal  access  to  the  environment  database  in 
order  to  alleviate  the  sequentiality  constraints  imposed  by  the  global  consistentency  requirements. 
Modal  access  requires  that,  at  any  one  time,  environments  can  be  added  in  parallel  or  removed  in 
parallel,  but  not  both. 

•  With  these  modifications,  we  were  able  to  obtain  speedups  of  between  4.4  and  6.7  using  14  processors 
for  the  three  trace  files  which  we  examined.  Further  speedups  were  limited  by  a  number  of  factors, 
including  still  too  large  of  a  variation  in  task  grain  size,  processor  contention  for  numerous  mutual- 
exclusion  locks,  and  hardware  contention  is.sues. 

•  We  further  note  that  we  examined  the  best  case  scenario,  where  .Node-Query  commands  are  infre¬ 
quent  and  global  synchronization  is  necessary  only  at  the  completion  of  the  entire  trace.  While  it  's 
not  clear  what  the  average  case  would  be,  it  would  almost  certainly  present  fewer  opportunities  for 
parallelism. 


•  By  conibiiiiiig  a  highly  efficient  C-hased  tmidenieniation  with  a  modest  degree  of  parallelism,  we 
have  created  an  ATM.S  implementation  which  is  significantly  faster  than  currently  available  LISP- 
based  implementations. 

•  We  believe  that  in  order  to  acheive  near-linear  speedups.  parallelism  in  the  ATMS  mu.st  be  exploited 
at  a  finer  grain  than  that  used  in  the  three  algorithms  presented  here. 

While  in  this  paper  we  have  explored  how  ATMS  parallelism  can  be  exploited  on  a  shared-memory 
multiprocessor,  a  related  question  is  how  it  can  be  exploited  on  other  types  of  parallel  machine  archi¬ 
tectures.  Michael  Dixon  and  Johan  deKleer  [3]  have  studied  the  implementation  of  the  AT.MS  on  the 
Connection  Machine,  a  massively  parallel  processor  with  between  16K  and  64K  processors  [7].  Their 
implementation  has  shown  promise  in  the  tests  which  they  have  tried,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
it  will  offer  a  dramatic  speed  advantage  for  a  wide  range  of  problem  solver  domains. 

In  the  future,  we  plan  to  investigate  the  tradeoffs  between  using  a  shared-memory  architecture  versus 
a  message  passing  or  Connection  Machine  architecture  for  exploiting  parallelism  in  the  ATMS.  We  plan 
to  investigate  how  the  grain  size  can  be  reduced  without  introducing  an  enormous  amount  of  extra  work. 
We  also  hope  to  integrate  our  parallel  ATMS  with  LlSP-based  problem  solvers,  allowing  the  exchange  of 
commands  and  data  through  inter-process  communication. 
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